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Ad  Infigntffimum  Virum 

D.  T  HO.  BU  RNETTU 

i  '?  >  ' 

Sacrje  Theorise  Telluris  Autorem. 


O  IS!  tifitatum  carminis  alitem,  , 
Burnette,  pofcis,  non  humi  { 
les  modos :  . 

Vulgare  ple&rum,  languidaeque 
Refpuis  officium  camoena?. 

Tu  mixta  rerum  femina  confcius, 

Molemque  cernis  diflociabilem, 

Terramque  concretam,  &  latentem 
Oceanum  gremio  capaci : 

Dum  veritatem  quserere  pertinax 
Ignota  pandis,  follicitus  parum 
Utcunque  ftet  commune  vulgi 
Arbitrium  &  popularis  error. 

Auditur  ingens  continuo  fragor, 

Illapfa  tellus  lubrica  deferit 
Fundamina,  &  compage  fra&a 
Suppofitas  gravis  urget  undas. 

A  a 
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iv  Ad  InfigniJJimum  Virum 

Impulfus  erumpit  medius  liquor,' 
Terras  aquarum  effufa  licentia 
Claudit  vicilfim ;  has  inter  orbis 
Reliqufe  fluitant  prioris. 

Nunc  &  reclufo  carcere  lucidam 
Balama  fpedtat  fobs  imaginem, 
Stellafque  miratur  natantes,  \ 

Et  tremulse  fimulacra  lun<e. 

■'  ^  f  i  %  - 

Qua;  pompa  vocum  non  imitabilis ! 
Qualis  calefcit  fpiritus  ingem ! 

Ut  tollis  undas !  ut  frementem 
Diluvii  reprimis  tumultum ! 

Quis  tam  valenti  pe&ore  ferreus 
Ut  non  tremifcens  &  timido  pede 
Incedat,  orbis  dum  dolofi 
Detegis  inftabiles  ruinas  ? 

Quin  hsc  cadentum  fragmina  montiurri 
Natura  vultum  fumere  fimplicem 
Coget  refingens,  in  priorem 
Mox  iterum  reditura  formarm 
Nimbis  rubentem  fulphureis  Toveni 
Cernas ;  ut  udis  fevit  atrox  Hyems 
Incendiis,  commune  mundo 
Et  populis  meditata  Buftum ! 

N udus  liquentes  piorat  Athos  nives, 

Et  mox  liquefcens  ipfe  adamantinum 
Fundit  cacumen,  dum  per  imas 
Saxa  fluunt  refoluta  valles. 

'  Jul«!  J  •  U  t.  v 


Jamque 


D.  T  ho.  Burnettum.  V 

Jamque  alta  coeli  moenia  corruunt, 

Et  veftra  tandem  pagina  (proh  nefas ! ) 
Burnette,  veftra  augebit  ignes, 

Heu  focio  peritura  rnundo. 

Mox  a?qua  tellus,  mox  fubitus  viror 
Ubique  rident :  En  teretem  Globum ! 

En  lasta  vernantis  F,avoni 
Flamina,  perpetuofque  floras ! 

O  pedius  ingens !  O  animum  gravem,' 

Mundi  capacem  !  fi  bonus  auguror, 

Te,  noftra  quo  tellus  fuperbit,! 

Accipiet  renovata  civem. 

Jo.  Addifon,  e  Coll.  Magd.  Oxon.  1 699I 
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To  the  Learned 


Dr.  Thomas  Burnet , 

AUTHOR  of  The  Sacred  Theory 

of  the  E  A  R  T  H. 


I. 

,  j.  r 

I^T  O  common  Height  the  Mufe  muft 

That  wou’d  thy  Fame  in  Numbers  try  j 
Nor  dare  in  humble  Verfe  adore. 

But  rife  with  Thee  above  the  Sky : 

You  ask  a  bold  and  lofty  drain, 

And  what  we  meanly  fing,  difdain.' 


II.  You 


An  O  D  E  to  Dr.  Burnet.  vii 

II. 

You  Nature's  early  Birth  explore," 

Her  difunited  Frame  difclofe. 

From  what  mix'd  Caufe,  and  jarring  Power,’ 
The  Infant  Earth  to  Being  rofe : 

How,  in  her  circling  Boforn  fleep 
,Th’  imprifoned  Seas,  and  bounded  Deep. 

III. 

Refolv’d  great  hidden  Truths  to  trace. 

Each  learned  Fable  you  defpife ; 

'And,  pleas’d,  enjoy  the  fam’d  Difgrace^ 

To  think,  and  reafon,  fingly  wife : 

Each  Tale  rejed  by  Time  allow’d. 

And  nobly  leave  the  erring  Crowd. 

IV. 

Hark !  from  her  weak  Foundations  tore," 

The  burfting  Earth  afunder  flies. 

And,  prop’d  by  yielding  Seas  no  more. 

The  dreadful  Crack  alarms  the  Skies: 
Whofe  Arches  rent,  their  Weight  forego. 
And  plunge  in  opening  Gulphs  below. 

V. 

Now  rulhing  from  their  watry  Bed, 

The  driving  Waves  difdain  a  Shore  ; 

And  with  refiftlefs  Force  o’erfpread 
That  Orb,  which  check’d  their  Rage  before  ,j 
While  fcatter’d  o’re  the  foamy  Tide, 

AH  Nature’s  floating  Ruins  ride. 

A  4  VI.  New 
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;  ‘  l  i  ' 

VI. 

J .  ,  r 

New  Heavens  difclos’d,  the  Silver  Train 
The  Sun  beneath  their  Waves  admire  $ 

t  ■  **  '■*  1  •  *•  .  ’J>  f  ^  •  ♦ 

'And  gliding  thro’  the  enlight’ned  Main, 

Gaze  at  each  Star’s  diminifli’dFire. 

Well  pleas’d,  the  Moon’s  bright  Orbfurvey> 
Trembling  along  their  Azure  Play. 

VII. 


f  •  -  *  <*•*!•  *  V  ‘ 

Howftrong  each  Line, eachThought  how  great. 
With  what  an  Energy  you  rife  ! 

How  fhines  each  Fancy  ?  with  what  Heat 
Does  every  glowing  Page  furprize  ? 

While  fpouting  Oceans  upward  flow. 

Or  fink  again  to  Caves  below. 


As  Nature’s  Doom  you  thus  impart. 

The  moving  Scene  we  fcarce  endure  $ 

But,  mrinking,  ask  our  anxious  Heart, 

If  on  our  Earth  we  tread  fecure  ? 

Whofe  Fate,  unmov’d,  as  you  perfue. 

We  ftart  and  tremble  but  to  view, 

■  -  *:  i  ■■■  ;  ?  .  '  “  .  I  .•  ' 

IX. 

r  *  s  ,  »  *  * 

Yet  thefe  Remains  we  now  behold, 

Which  Tow’ring  once  in  Hills  arofej 
Shall  from  a  new  and  fairer  Mould 
A  new  and  fairer  Earth  compofe  : 

Which  to  her  Fate  fhall  Owe  her  Bloorn^ 
And  rife  more  lovely  from  her  Tomb. 
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X. 

Yet  fee  This  beauteous  Fabrick  end,’ 

This  Second  Pride  of  Fate  expire  j 
While  gulhing  from  the  Clouds  defcend 
The  Burning  Storm,  the  Liquid  Fire ; 
Where  Worlds  and  Men  confirming  lie,' 
And  in  One  bright  Confufion  Die.  * 

XI. 

Their  naked  Tops  the  Hills  admire. 

No  longer  white  with  fleecy  Dew  j 
And  as  they  moan  the  fpreading  Fire, 

Add  to  the  Flames  diflolving  too  : 

While  Rocks  from  melting  Mountains  flow,’ 
And  roll  in  Streams  thro’  Vales  below. 

XII. 

And  now  the  Kindling  Orbs  on  high 
All  Nature’s  mournful  End  proclaim ; 

When  thy  great  Work,  (Alas ! )  mull  die,' 
And  feed  the  rich  victorious  Flame : 

Give  Vigour  to  the  walling  Fire, 

And  with  the  World  too  soon  expire. 

XIII. 

Once  more  her  Bloom  the  Earth  renews. 
Smooth’d  into  Green,  eternal  Vales  ; 

Her  Glebe  ftill  moift  with  fragrant  Dews, 
Her  Air  ftill  rich  with  balmy  Gales : 

No  Change  her  Flowry  Seaforis  breed, 

But  Springs  retire,  and  Springs  fucceed. 


XIV.  Oh 


*  Aft  O  DiE  t6-  Dr.  Burnet.’ 

.  XIV. 

Oh  fay.  Thou  Great,  Thou  Sacred  Name; 

What  Scenes  Thy  thoughtful  Breaft  employ; 
Capacious  as  that  mighty  Frame 

You  raife  with  Eafe,  with  Eafe  deftroy  ? 
Each  World  Ihall  boaft  thy  Fame ;  and  You,' 
|Who  charm’d  the  O  t  p,  fljould  grace  the 
New. 


•{'  p 

.  •  v"  s  >h  % 

T  O  T  H  E 


MOST 


Excellent  Majefty. 


SIR , 

E  W-found  Lands  and  Coun¬ 
tries  accrew  to  the  Prince 
whofe  Subjcdt  makes  the 
firft  Difcovejy ;  and  having  retriev’d 
a  W orld  that  had  been  loft  for  fome 

thou- 


The  Epiflle  Dedicatory. 

^  # '  '•»-  -■  *  .« ;•  «  * ; 

thoufands  of  Years,  out  of  the  Me- 

u»  •  ■  . 

mory  of  Man,  and  the  Records  of 
Time,  I  thought  it  my  Duty  to  lay 
it  at  your  Majefly’s  Feet.  ’Twill  not 
enlarge  your  Dominions,  ’tis  paR  and 
gone  ;  nor  dare  I  fay  it  will  enlarge 
your  Thoughts  ;  but  I  hope  it  may 
gratify  your  Princely  Guriofity  to 
read  the  Defcription  of  it,  and  fee 
the  Fate  that  attended  it. 

I  f'T"* 

\  i  ' 

We  have  Rill  the  broken  Materi¬ 
als  of  that  firft  W orld,  and  walk  up¬ 
on  its  Ruins  •,  while  it  Rood,  there 
was  the  Seat  of  Paradife ,  and  the 
Scenes  of  the  Golden  ^4ge ;  when  it 
fell,  it  made  the  Deluge  >  and  this 
unfliapen  Earth  we  now  inhabit,  is 
the  Form  it  was  found  in  when  the 
Waters  had  retir’d,  and  the  dry  Land 
appear’d.  Thefe  things,  Sir,  I  pro- 

pofe 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

pofe  and  prefume  to  prove  in  the 
following  Treatife,  which  I  willing¬ 
ly  fubmit  to  your  Majefty’s  Judg¬ 
ment  and  Cenfure  ;  being  very  well 
fatisfied,  that  if  I  had  fought  a  Pa-- 
tron  in  all  the  Lift  of  Kings,  your 
Contemporaries,  or  in  the  Roll  of 
your  Nobles  of  either  Order,  I  could 
not  have  found  a  more  competent 
Judge  in  a  Speculation  of  this  Na¬ 
ture.  Your  Majefty’s  Sagacity,  and 
happy  Genius  for  natural  Hiftory, 
for  Obfervations  and  Remarks  upon 
the  Earth,  the  Heavens,  and  the  Sea, 
is  a  better  Preparation  for  Inquiries 
of  this  kind,  than  all  the  dead  Learn- 
ing  of  the  Schools. 

„  ,  <  *  -  ,  j''-"  t 

f  {  j  .  r  y  ■  !  .*  *  t  -  J  i 

Sir,  This  Theory,  in  the  full  Ex¬ 
tent  of  it,  is  to  reach  to  the  laft  Pe- 
riod  of  the  Earth,  and  the  End  of 

all 


\  ;  i 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

all  Things  ;  but  this  firfl  Volume 
takes  in  only  fo  much  as  is  already 
paft,  from  the  Origin  of  the  Earth, 
to  this  prefent  Time  and  State  of 
Nature.  To  defcribe  in  like  man- 

e  f  ■  ■  ** 

her  the  Changes  and  Revolutions  of 
Nature  that  are  to  come,  and  fee 
thorough  all  fucceeding  Ages,  will 
require  a  Ready  and  attentive  Eye, 
and  a  Retreat  from  the  Noife  of  the 
World;  efpecially  fo  to  connect  the 
Parts,  and  prefent  them  all  under 
one  View,  that  we  may  fee,  as  in  a 
Mirror,  the  feveral  Faces  of  Nature, 
from  firft  to  laft,  throughout  all  the 
Circle  of  Succeflions. 

Your  Majefty  having  been  pleas’d 
to  give  Encouragement  to  this  Tran¬ 
slation,  I  humbly  prefent  it  to  your 

e.  And  ’tis  our 

In- 


gracious  Acceptanc 


?  '  -  r 

Intereft,  as  well  as  Duty,  in  Difqui- 
fitions  of  this  Nature,  to  add  re  (s 
our  felves  to  your  Majefty,  as  the 
Defender  of  our  Philofophick  Liber - 
ties,  againft  thofe  that  would  ufurp 
upon  the"  fundamental  Privilege  and 
Birth-right  of  Mankind,  <The  free  Vfe 
of  Reafrn.  Your  Majefty  hath  always 
appear’d  the  Royal  Patron  of  Learn- 

JL  JL  J  \  *- 

ing  and  the  Sciences  j  and  ’tis  ftiit- 
able  to  the  Greatnefs  of  a  princely 
Spirit  to  favour  and  promote  what- 
foever  tends  to  the  Enlargement  of 

O 


humane  Knowledge ,  and  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  humane  Nature.  To 
be  Good  and  Gracious,  and  a  Lover 
C>f  Knowledge,  are,  methinks,  two 
of  the  moft  amiable  Things  in  this 


World:  And  that. your  Majefty  may 
always  bear  that  Charade  r  in  prefent 
and  future  Ages  ■,  and  after  a  long 


and 


1 


and  profperous  Reign  enjoy  a  blefled 
Immortality,  is  the  conftant  Prayer 


Tour  M  a  j  e  s  ti’s 


Thomas  Burnet. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE 


READ 

A  V I N  G  given  an  Account  of  this 
whole  Work  in  the  firft  Chapter* 
and  of  the  Method  of  either  Book* 
whereof  this  Volume  confifts,  in 
their  proper  Places*  there  remains 
not  much  to  be  faid  here  to  the  Reader.  This 
Theory  of  the  Earth  may  be  call'd  Srtcred3 
becaufe  it  is  not  the  common  Phyfiology  of 
the  Earth*  or  of  the  Bodies  that  compote  it* 
but  refpe&s  only  the  great  Turns  of  Fate^  and 
the  Revolutions  of  our  natural  World  $  fuch  as 
are  taken  notice  of  in  the  Sacred  Writings*  and 
are  truly  the  Hinges  upon  which  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  this  Earth  moves ;  or  whereby  it  opens 
and  fliuts  the  feveral  fucceffive  Scenes  where¬ 
of  it  is  made  tip.  This  Englijh  Edition  is  the  ' 

a  fame 
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fame  in  Subftance  with  the  Latin ,  though,  I 
confefs,  ’tis  not  fo  properly  a  Tranflation,  as 
a  new  Compofition  upon  the  fame  Ground, 
there  being  feveral  additional  Chapters  in  it, 
and  feveral  new-moulded. 


As  every  Science  requires  a  peculiar  Genius, 
fo  likewife  there  is  a  Genius  peculiarly  impro¬ 
per  for  every  one  :  And  as  to  Philofophy, which 
is  the  Contemplation  of  the  Works  of  Nature, 
and  the  Providence  that  governs  them,  there 
is  no  Temper  or  Genius,  in  my  Mind,  fo  im¬ 
proper  for  it,  as  that  which  we  call  a  mean 
and  narrow  Spirit  •  and  which  the  Greeks  call 
Littleness  of  Soul  This  is  a  Defed  in  the  firft 
Make  of  fome  Mens  Minds,  which  can  fcarce 
ever  be  correded  afterwards,  either  by  Learn-  * 
ing  or  Age.  And  as  Souls  that  are  made 
little  and  incapacious  cannot  enlarge  their 
Thoughts  to  take  in  any  great  Compafs  of 
Times  or  Things  j  fo  what  is  beyond  their 
Compafs,  or  above  their  Reach,  they  are  apt 
to  look  upon  as  fantaftical,  or  at  leaft  would 
willingly  have  it  pafs  for  fuch  in  the  World. 
Now  as  there  is  nothing  fo  great,  fo  large,  fo 
immenfe,  as  the  Works  of  Nature,  and  the 
Methods  of  Providence,  Men  of  this  Com¬ 
plexion  muft  needs  be  very  unlit  for  the  Con¬ 
templation  of  therm  Who  would  fet  a  pur¬ 
blind  Man  at  the  Top  of  the  Mart  to  difcover 
Land  ?  Or  upon  an  high  Tower  to  draw  a 
Landskip  of  the  Country  round  about  ?  For 
the  fame  Reafon,  fliort-fighted  Minds  are  un¬ 
fit  to  make  Philofophers,  whofe  proper  Bufi- 

nefs 
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nefs  it  is  to  difcover  and  defcribe  in  compre- 
henfive  Theories  the  Phenomena  of  the  World, 
and  the  Caufes  of  them. 

This  Original  Difeafe  of  the  Mind  is  feldont 
cur’d  by  Learning,  which  cures  many  others ; 
like  a  Fault  in  the  firft  Stamina  of  the  Body, 
it  cannot  eafily  be  rectified  afterwards.  ’Tis  a 
great  Miftake  to  think  that  every  fort  of 
Learning  makes  a  Man  a  competent  Judge  of 
Natural  Speculations  :  We  fee  unhappy  Ex¬ 
amples  to  the  contrary  amongft  the  Ghriftian 
Fathers,  and  particularly  in  St.  Auftin ,  who 
was  unqueftionably  a  Man  of  Parts  and  Learn¬ 
ing  ;  but  interpofing  in  a  Controverfy  where 
his  Talent  did  not  lie,  ihow’d  his  Zeal  againft 
the  Antipodes  to  very  ill  purpofe,  though  he 
drew  his  Reafons  partly  from  Scripture.  And 
if  within  a  few  Years,  or  in  the  next  Genera¬ 
tion,  it  ihould  prove  as  certain  and  demon¬ 
strable,  that  the  Earth  is  mov'd1,  as  it  is  now, 
that  there  are  Antipodes ;  thofe  that  have  been 
zealous  againft  it,  and  engag’d  the  Scripture 
in  the  Controverfy,  would  have  the  fame  Rea- 
fon  to  repent  of  their  Forwardnefs,  that  St.  Au¬ 
ftin  would  have  now,  if  he  was  alive.  ’Tis 
a  dangerous  thing  to  engage  the  Authority  of 
Scripture  in  Difputes  about  the  Natural  World, 
in  Oppofition  to  Reafon ;  left  Time,  which 
brings  ail  Things  to  Light,  Should  difcover  that 
to  be  evidently  falfe  which  we  had  made  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  affert  :  And  I  remember  St,  Auftin ,  in 
his  Exposition  upon  Genefts ,  hath  laid  down  a 
Rule  to  this  very  purpofe,  though  he  had  the 

a  2  Unhap- 
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Unhappinefs,  it  Teems,  not  to  follow  it  always 
himfelf.  The  Realon  alio,  which  he  gives 
there  for  his  Rule,  is  very  good  and  fubftan- 
tial :  For,  faith  he  %  if  the  Unbelievers  or  Phi - 
lofophers  jhall  certainly  know  vs  to  be  mifiaken , 
and  to  err  in  thofe  things  that  concern  the  Natu¬ 
ral  JVorld ,  and  fee  that  we  alledge  our  (Sacred) 
Books  for  fuch  vain  Opinions ,  how  Jhall  they  be¬ 
lieve  thofe  fame  Books  when  they  tell  them  of 
the  RESURRECTION  of  the  Dead,  and 
the  World  to  come ,  if  they  find  them  to  be  falla- 
cioujly  writ  in  fuch  things  as  lie  within  their  cer¬ 
tain  Knowledge  ? 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  any  Truth  con¬ 
cerning  the  Natural  World  can  be  an  Enemy 
to  Religion ;  for  Truth  cannot  be  an  Enemy 
to  Truth,  God  is  not  divided  againft  him¬ 
felf  i  and  therefore  we  ought  not  upon  that 
Account  to  condemn  or  cenfure  what  we  have 
not  examin’d  or  cannot  dilprove  j  as  thofe 
that  are  of  this  narrow  Spirit  we  are  fpeaking 
of,  are  very  apt  to  do.  Let  every  thing  be 
try’d  and  examin’d  in  the  firft  Place,  whether 
it  be  True  or  Falfe  $  and  if  it  be  found  falfe, 
dis  then  to  be  confider’d,  whether  it  be  fuch 

a  Falfity, 


*  .Gen?  ad  lit *  lib.  I.  c.  19.  Vlerumcjue  accidii  ut  allquid  de 
Uerr&y  de  Carlo,  de  cater  is  hujfts  mur.di  element  is ,  QPc,  Cum 
entm  (juenauam  Chrijiianoru  m  in  ed  re  quam,  op  time  noruni ,  er- 
rare  depreh  e ;?  de  rint,  '&  van  am  fententiarn  fuani  ex  nojlris  hbris 
ajerefe,  qwopafto  illis  libris  credit  uri  fund  de  RejarreUione  l\dcr 
tuoturn,  Cf  fpe  vit&'&terndi  regnocue  coder  urn,  a  u  an  do  de  his  re-' 
but  ptas  jam.  experm  vel  indahitctis  mmeris  per  c  fere  potnerunt, 
jallaciter-  fataverint  effe  confcriptos  t 
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a  Falfity  as  is  prejudicial  to  Religion  or  no* 
But  for  every  new  Theory  that  is  propos'd,  to 
be  alarm’d,  as  if  all  Religion  was  failing  about 
our  Ears,  is  to  make  the  World  fafpeH  that  we 
are  very  ill  a  (far’d  of  the  Foundation  it  (lands 
upon.  Befides,  do  not  all  Men  complain,  even 
thefeas  well  as  others,  of  the  great  Ignorance 
of  Mankind  ?  how  little  we  know,  and  how 
much  is  dill  unknown  ?  and  can  we  ever  know 
more,  unlefs  fomething  new  be  difcover’d  ?  It 
cannot  be  old  when  it  comes  firft  to  light,  when 
firfi  invented,  and  firft  propos’d*  If  a  Prince 
fhould  complain  of  the  Poornefs  of  his  Exche¬ 
quer,  and  the  Scarcity  of  Money  in  his  King¬ 
dom,  would  he  be  angry  with  his  Merchants, 
if  they  brought  him  home  a  Cargo  of  good 
Bullion,  or  a  Mafs  of  Gold  out  of  a  foreign 
Country  •?  and  give  this  Reafon  only  for  it.  He 
would  have  no  new  Silver ,  neither  fhould  any 
be  current  in  his  Dominions  but  what  had  his 
own  Stamp  and  Image  upon  it :  How  ihould 
this  Prince  or  his  People  grow  rich  $  To  com¬ 
plain  of  Want,  and  yet  reftife  all  Offers  of 
a  Supply,  looks  very  fallen,  or  very  fan- 
taftical. 


I  might  mention  alfo  upon  this  Occaflon 
another  Genius  and  Difpofition  in  Men,  which 
often  makes  them  improper  for  philofophical 
Contemplations ;  not  fo  much,  it  may  be,  from 
the  Narrownefs  of  their  Spirit  and  Underftand- 
ing,  as  becaufe  they  will  not  take  time  to  ex¬ 
tend  them.’  I  mean  Men  of  Wit  and  Parts, 
but  of  faort  Thoughts  and  little  Meditation, 
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and  that  are  apt  to  diftruft  every  Thing  for  a 
Fancy  or  Fidion  that  is  not  the  Didate  of 
Senfe,  or  made  out  immediately  to  their  Sen- 
fes.  Men  of  this  Humour  and  Charader  call 
fuch  Theories  as  thefe  philofophick  Romances, 
and  think  themfelves  witty  in  the  Expreffion  ; 
they  allow  them  to  be  pretty  Anuifements  of 
the  Mind ,  but  without  Truth  or  Reality.  I 
am  afraid  if  an  Angel  fhould  write  the  Theo¬ 
ry  of  the  Earth,  they  would  pafs  the  fame 
Judgment  upon  it  j  where  there  is  Variety  of 
Pam  in  a  due  Contexture,  with  fomething  of 
furprizing  Aptnefs  in  the  Harmony  and  Cor- 
refpondency  of  them,  this  they  call  a  Ro¬ 
mance  ;  but  Inch  Romances  muff  all  Theo¬ 
ries  of  Nature  and  of  Providence  be,  and  muft 
have  every  Part  of  that  Charader  with  Ad¬ 
vantage,  if  they  be  well  reprefented.  There 
is  in  them,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  a  Plot  or  M.y fiery 
purfued  thro’  the  whole  Work,  and  certain 
grand  Iftues  or  Events  upon  which  the  reft  de¬ 
pend,  or  to  which  they  are  fubordinate  ;  but 
thefe  Things  we  do  not  make  or  contrive  our 
felves,  but  find  ^nd  difcover  them,  being  made 
already  by  the  great  Author  and  Governor  of 
the  Univerfe  :  And  when  they  are  clearly  dif- 
cover’d,  well  digefted,  and  well  reafon’d  in 
every  Part,  there  is,  methinks,  more  of  Beau¬ 
ty  in  fuch  a  Theory,  at  leaft  a  more  mafcu- 
line  Beauty,  than  in  any  Poem  or  Romance ; 
and  that  foiid  Truth  that  is  at  the  Bottom, 
gives  a  Satisfadion  to  the  Mind,  that  it  can  ne¬ 
ver  have  from  any  Fidion,  how  artificial  fo- 
ever  it  be? 
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To  enter  no  further  upon  this  Matter,  Yis 
enough  to  obferve,  that  when  we  make  Judg¬ 
ments  and  Cenfures  upon  general  Preemptions 
and  Prejudices,  they  are  made  rather  from  the 
Temper  and  Model  of  our  own  Spirits,  than 
from  Reafon  5  and  therefore,  if  we  would 
neither  impofe  upon  our  felves,  nor  others,  we 
mu  ft  lay  afide  that  lazy  and  fallacious  Method 
of  cenfuring  by  the  Lump,  and  nmft  bring 
things  clofe  to  the  Teft  of  True  or  Falfe ,  to  ex¬ 
plicit  Proof  and  Evidence  ,  and  whofoevei* 
makes  fuch  Qbjedions  againft  an  Hypotheji. r, 
hath  a  Right  to  be  heard,  let  his  Temper  and 
Genius  be  what  it  will.  Neither  do  we  intend 
that  any  thing  we  have  laid  here  ftiould  be  on- 
derftood  in  another  Senfe. 

To  conclude.  This  Theory  being  writ  with 
a  fincere  Intention  to  juftify  the  Dodrines  of 
the  Unherfal  Deluge ,  and  of  a  Pamdifiacal 
State,  and  proted  them  from  the  Cavils  of 
thofe  that  are  no  Well-wiftiers  to  faered  Hifto- 
ry,  upon  that  Account  it  may  reafonably  ex- 
ped  fair  Ufage  and  Acceptance  with  all  that 
are  well-difpos’d ;  and  it  will  alfo  be,  I  think, 
a  great  Satisfadion  to  them  to  fee  thofe  Pieces 
of  moft  ancient  Hiftory  ,  which  have  been 
chiefly  preferv’d  in  Scripture,  confirm’d  a-new, 
and  by  another  Light,  that  of  Nature  and  Phi¬ 
lo  fophy  ;  and  alfo  freed  from  thofe  Mifconcep- 
tions  or  Mifreprefentations,  which  made  them 
fit  uneafy  upon  the  Spirits  even  of  the  beft 
Men  that  took  Time  to  think.  Laftly,  In 
things  purely  fpeculative,  as  thefe  are,  and  no 
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Ingredients  of  our  Faith,  it  is  free  to  differ 
from  one  another  in  our  Opinions  and  Senti¬ 
ments  *  and  fo  I  remember  St.  Aufiin  hath  ob- 
fervM  upon  this  very  Subjed  of  Paradife  ; 
wherefore  as  we  defire  to  give  no  Offence  our 
felves,  fo  neither  fhall  we  take  any  at  the  Dif¬ 
ference  of  Judgment  in  others  $  provided  this 
JLiberty  be  mutual,  and  that  we  all  agree  to 
ftudy  reace ^  Truth ,  and  a  good  Life. 
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Concerning  the  Deluge,  and  the  Dif- 
folution  of  the  Earth. 


CHAT.  I. 


The  Introduction. 

An  Account  of  the  whole  Work ;  of  the  Extent 
and  general  Order  of  it . 

INCE  I  was  firft  inclin’d  to  the 
Contemplation  of  Nature,  and  took 
Pleafure  to  trace  out  the  Caufes  ol 
Effects,  and  the  Dependance  of  one  . 
thing  upon  another  in  the  vifible  Creation,  I 
Jook  Ir  B  had 
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had  always,  met  bought,  a  particular  Curiofity 
to  look  back  into  the  Sources  and  O  R  I  G I- 
N  A  L  of  Things ;  and  to  view  in  my  Mind, 
fo  far  as  I  was  able,  the  Beginning  and  Pro- 
■grefs  of  a  RISING  WORLD. 

And  after  fonie  EfTays  of  this  Nature,  and, 
as  I  thought,  not  unfuccefsful,  I  carried  on  my 
Enquiries  further,  to  try  whether  this  Rifing 
World y  when  form’d  and  finifh’d,  would  con¬ 
tinue  always  the  fame ;  in  the  fame  Form, 
Structure,  and  Confiftency;  or  what  Changes 
it  would  fucceffivejy  undergo,  by  the  continu¬ 
ed  Action  of  the  fame  Caufes  that  firft  pro¬ 
duc’d  it ,  and,  laftly,  what  would  be  its  final 
Period  and  Confummation.  This  whole  Se¬ 
ries  and  Compafs  of  Things  taken  together,  I 
call’d  a  COURSE  OF  NATURE,  or 
a  SYSTEM  OF  NATURAL  PRO¬ 
VIDENCE;  and  thought  there  was  no¬ 
thing  belonging  to  the  External  World  more 
fit,  or  more  worthy  our  Study  and  Meditation, 
nor  any  Thing  that  would  conduce  more  to 
difcover  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
to  fliew  us  the  Grounds  of  all  true  Knowledge 
concerning  Nature.  And  therefore  to  clear 
up  the  feverai  parts  of  this  Theory,  I  was 
willing  to  lay  alide  a  great  many  other  Specu¬ 
lations,  and  all  thofe  dry  Subtilties  with  which 
the  Schools,  and  the  Books  *  of  Philofophers 
are  ufually  fill’d.  '  J 

But  when  we  (peak  of  a  Rifing  World ,  and 
the  Contemplation  of  it,  we  do  not  mean  this 
of  the  Great  UnHerfe  •  for  who  can  defcribe 
the  Original  of  that  vaft  Frame  ?  But  we  fpeak 
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of  the  Sublunary  World ,  This  Earth  and  its  De¬ 
pendencies,  which  role  out  of  a  Chaos  about 
Six  Thoufand  Years  ago;  and  feeing  it  hath 
fain  to  our  Lot  to  a 6t  upon  this  Stage,  to  have 
our  preient  Home  and  Refidence  here,  it  feems 
mo  ft  reafonable,  and  the  Place  defign’d  by 
Providence,  where  we  fhould  firft  employ  our 
Thoughts  to  underftand  the  Works  of  God 
and  Nature.  We  have  accordingly  therefore 
defign’d  in  this  Work  to  give  an  Account  of 
the  Original  of  the  Earth,  and  of  all  the  great 
and  general  Changes  that  it  hath  already  un¬ 
dergone,  or  is  hence  forwards  to  undergo,  till 
the  Consummation  of  all  Things.  For  if  from, 
thofe  Principles  we  have  here  taken,  and  that 
Theory  we  have  begun  in  thefe  two  firft  Books3 
we  can  deduce  with  Succefs  and  Clearnefs  the 
Origin  of  the  Earth,  and  thofe  States  of  it  that 
are  already  paft;  following  the  fame  Thread, 
and  by  the  Conduct  of  the  fame  Theory,  we 
will  purfue  its  Fate  and  Hiftory  thro’  future 
Ages,  and  mark  all  the  great  Changes  and 
Converfions  that  attend  it  while  Day  and  Night 
Jhall  lafl  j  that  is,  fo  long  as  it  continues  an 
Earth. 

By  the  States  of  the  Earth  that  are  already 
paft,  we  underftand  chiefly  Paradife  and  the 
Deluge ;  Names  well  known, and  as  little  known 
in  their  Nature.  By  the  future  States  we  un¬ 
derftand  the  Conflagration ,  and  what  new  Or¬ 
der  of  Nature  may  follow  upon  that,  till  the 
whole  Circle  of  Time  and  Providence  be  com- 
pleated.  As  to  the  fir  ft  and  paft  States  of  the 
Earth,  we  fhall  have  little  help  from  the  An- 
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dents,  or  from  any  of  the  Philofophers,  for 
the  Difcovery  or  Defcription  of  them,*  We 
muft  often  tread  unbeaten  Paths,  and  make  a 
Way  where  we  do  not  find  one  ,•  but  it  fhall 
be  always  with  a  Light  in  our  Hand,  that  we 
may  fee  our  Steps,  and  that  thofe  that  follow 
us  may  not  follow  us  blindly.  There  is  no 
Se&  of  Philofophers  that  I  know  of,  that  ever 
gave  an  Account  of  the  Univerfal  Deluge,  or 
difcover’d,  from  the  Contemplation  of  the 
Earth,  that  there  had  been  fuch  a  Thing  alrea¬ 
dy  in  Nature.  ’Tis  true,  they  often  talk  of 
an  Alternation  of  Deluges  and  Conflagrations  in 
this  Earth,  but  they  fpeak  of  them  as  Things 
to  come  ,*  at  leaft  they  give  no  Proof  or  Argu¬ 
ment  of  any  that  hath  already  deftroyed  the 
World.  As  to  Paradife ,  it  feems  to  be  repre- 
fented  to  us  by  the  Golden  Age ;  whereof  the 
Ancients  tell  many  Stories ,  fometimes  very 
Luxuriant ,  and  fometimes  very  Defective  : 
For  they  did  not  fo  well  underftand  the  diffe¬ 
rence  betwixt  the  new-made  Earth  and  the  pre- 
fent,  as  to  fee  what  were  the  juft  Grounds  of 
the  Golden  Age,  or  of  Paradife  :  Tho’  they 
had  many  broken  Notions  concerning  thofe 
Things,  as  to  the  Conflagration  in  particular. 
This  hath  always  been  reckon’d  one  amongft 
the  Opinions  or  Dogmata  of  the  Stoicks,  That 
the  World  was  to  be  deftroyed  by  Fire ,  and  their 
Books  are  full  of  this  Notion  ,*  but  yet  they 
do  not  tell  us  the  Caufesof  the  Conflagration, 
nor  what  Preparations  there  are  in  Nature, 
or  will  be,  towards  that  great  Change.  And 
we  may  generally  obferve  this  of  the  Ancients , 
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that  their  Learning  or  Philofophy  confifted 
more  in  Conclufions,  than  in  Demonftrations  , 
they  had  many  Truths  among  them,  whereof 
they  did  not  know  themfelves  the  Premifes  or 
the  Proofs :  Which  is  an  Argument  to  me,  that 
the  Knowledge  they  had,  was  not  a  Thing  of 
their  own  Invention,  or  which  they  came  to 
by  fair  Reafoning  and  Obfervations  upon  Na¬ 
ture,  but  was  delivered  to  them  from  others 
by  Tradition  and  ancient  Fame,  fometimes 
more  publick,  fometimes  more  fecret  :  Thefe 
Conclufions  they  kept  in  Mind,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  to  thole  of  their  School,  or  Sedt,  or 
Pofterity,  without  knowing,  for  the  raoft  part, 
the  juft  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  them. 

’Tis  the  Sacred  Writings  of  Scripture  that 
are  the  beft  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  and  to 
thofe  we  are  chiefly  beholden  for  the  Hiftory 
of  the  firft  Ages,  whether  Natural  Hiftory  or 
Civil.  ’Tis  true,  the  Poets,  who  were  the 
moft  Ancient  Writers  amongft  the  Greeks  and 
ferv’d  them  both  for  Hiftorians,  Divines,  and 
Philofophers,  have  deliver’d  feme  Things  con¬ 
cerning  the  firft  Ages  of  the  World,  that  have 
a  fair  refemblance  of  Truth,  and  fome  Affinity 
with  thofe  Accounts  that  are  given  of  the 
fame  Things  by  Sacred  Authors,  and  thefe 
may  be  of  ufe  in  due  Time  and  Place  ;  but 
yet,  left  any  thing  fabulous  ftiould  be  mixt 
with  them,  as  commonly  there  is,  we  will  ne¬ 
ver  depend  wholly  upon  their  Credit,  nor  af- 
fert  any- Thing  upon  the  Authority  of  the  An¬ 
cients  which  is  not  firft  prov’d  by  natural  Rea- 
fon,  or  warranted  by  Scripture. 
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It  feems  to  me  very  reafonable  to  believe, 
that  befides  the  Precepts  of  Religion,  which 
are  .the  principal  Subject  and  Defign  of  the 
Books  of  Holy  Scripture,  there  may  be  pro¬ 
videntially  conferv’d  in  them  the  Memory  of 
Things  and  Times  fo  remote,  as  could. not 
be  retriev’d,  either  by  Hiftory,  or  by  the  Light 
of  Nature  -  and  yet  were  of  great  Importance 
to  be  known,  both  for  their  own  Excellency, 
and  alfo  to  rectify  the  Knowledge  of  Men  in 
other  Things  confecjuential  to  them  :  Such 
Points  may  be,  Guv  great  Epocha  or  the  Age 
of  the  Earth,  The  Origination  of  Mankind, 
The  Firft  and  Paradifiacal  State,  The  Deftruc- 
tion  of  the  old  World  by  an  Univerfal  De¬ 
luge,  The  Longevity  of  its  Inhabitants,  The 
manner  of  their  Preservation,  and  of  their 
Peopling  the  fecond  Earth;  and  laftly,  the 
Fate  and  Changes  it  is  to  undergo.  Thefe  I  al¬ 
ways  look’d  upon  as  the  Seeds  of  great  Know¬ 
ledge,  or  Heads  of  Theories  fixt  on  purpofe 
to  give  us  Aim  and  Dire  ft  ion  how  to  purfue 
the  reft  that  depend  upon  them.  But  thefe 
Heads,  you  fee,  are  of  a  mixt  Order,  and  we 
propofe  to  our  felves  in  this  Work  only  fuch  as 
belong  to  the  natural  World  ;  upon  which  I 
believe  the  Trains  of  Providence  are  generally 
laid  ;  and  we  mu  ft  firft  confider  ho\V  God  hath 
order’d  Nature,  and  then  how  the  Oeconomy 
of  the  Intelleftual  World  is  adapted  to  it; 
for  of  thefe  two  parts  confift  the  full  Syftem 
of  Providence.  In  the  mean  time,  what  Sub¬ 
ject  can  be  more  worthy  the  Thoughts  of  any 
Serious  Perfon,  than  to  view  and  confider  the 
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Rife  and  Fall,  and  all  the  Revolutions,  not  of 
a  Monarchy  or  an  Empire,  of  the  Grecian  or 
Vxoman  State,  but  of  an  entire  World? 

The  Obfcurity  of  thefe  Things,  and  their 
Remotenefs  from  common  Knowledge,  will  be 
made  an  Argument  by  fome,  why  we  fhould 
not  undertake  them,-  and  by  others,  it  may 
be,  the  very  fame  thing  will  be  made  an  Ar¬ 
gument  why  we  ftiould.  For  my  part  I  think 
There  is  nothing  fo  fecret  that  (hall  not  he  brought 
to  Light ,  within  the  compafs  of  Our  Worlds 
for  we  are  not  to  underftand  that  of  the  whole 
Univerfe,  nor  of  all  Eternity,  our  Capacities 
do  not  extend  fo  far  ;  but  whatfoever  concerns 
this  Sublunary  World  in  the  whole  extent  of 
its  Duration,  from  the  Chaos  to  the  Lift  Pe¬ 
riod,  this  I  believe  Providence  hath  made  us 
capable  to  underftand,  and  will  in  its  due 
time  make  it  known.  All  I  fay,  betwixt  the 
firft  Chaos  and  the  laft  Completion  of  Time 
and  all  Things  temporary,  this  was  given  to 
the  Difquiiitions  of  Men  ;  On  either  hand  is 
Eternity,  before  the  World  and  after,  which 
is  without  our  reach  :  But  that  little  fpot  of 
Ground  that  lies  betwixt  thofe  two  great 
Oceans,  this  we  are  to  cultivate,  this  we  are 
Makers  of,  herein  we  are  to  exercife  our 
Thoughts,  to  underftand  and  lay  open  the 
Treafures  of  the  Divine  Wifdom  and  Good- 
nefs  hid  in  this  part  of  Nature  and  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

As  for  the  Difficulty  or  Obfcurity  of  an 
Argument,  that  does  but  add  to  the  Pleafure 
of  contefting  with  it,  when  there  are  hopes 
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of  Vidory ;  and  Succefs  does  more  than 
recompence  all  the  Pains.  For  there  is  no  fort 
of  Joy  more  grateful  to  the  Mind  of  Man, 
than  that  which  arifeth  from  the  Invention  of 
Truth  ;  efpecially  when  Yis  hard  to  come 
by.  Every  Man  hath  a  Delight  fuited  to  his 
Genius,  and  as  there  is  Pleafure  in  the  right 
exercife  of  any  Faculty,  fo  efpecially  in  that 
of  Right-reafoning  ;  which  is  (till  the  greater, 
by  how  much  the  Confequences  are  more 
clear,  and  the  Chains  of  them  more  long: 
There  is  no  Chace  fo  pleafant,  methinks,  as 
to  drive  a  Thought,  by  good  Condud,  from 
one  end  of  the  World  to  the  others  and  ne- 
ver  to  lofe  light  of  it  till  it  fall  into  Eternity, 
where  all  things  are  loft  as  to  our  Knowledge. 

This  Theory  being  chiefly  Philofophical, 
Reafon  is  to  be  our  flrft  Guide  ,•  and  where 
that  falls  fhort,  or  any  other  juft  Occafion  of¬ 
fers  it  felf,  we  may  receive  further  Light  and 
Confirmation  from  the  Sacred  Writings.  Both 
thefe  are  to  be  lookt  upon  as  of  Divine  Origi¬ 
nal,  God  is  the  Author  of  both  $  he  that  made 
the  Scripture  made  alfo  our  Faculties,  and 
^twere  a  Refledion  upon  the  Divine  Veracity 
for  the  one  or  the  other  to  be  falfe  when  right¬ 
ly  us'd.  We  muft  therefore  be  careful  and 
tender  of  oppoling  thefe  to  one  another,  be- 
caufe  that  is,'  in  effed,  to  oppofe  God  to  him- 
felf.  As  for  Antiquity  and  the  Teftimonies  of 
the  Ancients,  we  only  make  general  Reflect 
tions  upon  them,  for  Uluftration  rather  than 
Proof  of  what  we  propofe ;  not  thinking  it  pro- 
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per  for  an  Englijh  Treatife  to  multiply  Cita¬ 
tions  out  of  Greek  or  Latin  Authors. 

I  am  very  fenfible  it  will  be  much  our  In- 
tereft,  that  the  Reader  of  this  Theory  ftiould 
be  of  an  ingenuous  and  unprejudic'd  Temper 
neither  does  it  fo  much  require  Book-learning 
and  Scholarftiip,  as  good  natural  Senfe  to  dif- 
tinguifh  True  and  Falfe,  and  to  difcern  what  is 
well  prov’d,  and  what  is  not.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  Scholaftick  Education,  like  a  Trade, 
does  fo  fix  a  Man  in  a  particular  way,  that  he 
is  not  fit  to  judge  of  any  thing  that  lies  out  of 
that  way;  and  fo  his  Learning  becomes  a  Clog 
to  his  natural  Parts,  and  makes  him  more  in¬ 
docile,  and  more  incapable  of  new  Thoughts 
and  new  Improvements,  than  thofe  that  have 
only  the  Talents  of  Nature.  As  Matters  of 
Exercife  had  rather  take  a  Scholar  that  never 
learn’d  before,  than  one  that  hath  had  a  bad 
Matter ;  fo  generally  one  would  rather  chufe 
a  Reader  without  Art,  than  one  ill  inftrudted, 
with  Learning,  but  opinionative  and  without 
Judgment ;  yet  it  is  not  neceflary  they  fliould 
want  either  ,  and  Learning  well  plac’d 
ftrengthens  all  the  Powers  of  the  Mind.  To 
conclude,  juft  Reafoning  and  a  generous  Love 
of  Truth,  whether  with  or  without  Erudi¬ 
tion,  is  that  which  makes  us  moft  competent 
Judges  what  is  true.  And  further  than  this,  in 
the  Perufal  and  Examination  of  this  Work,  as 
to  the  Author,  as  much  Candor  as  you  pleafe; 
but  as  to  the  Theory,  we  require  nothing  but 
Attention  and  Impartiality. 

Chap*  II* 
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C  HAP.  II. 

w  l  V  j 

A  general  Account  of  NoahV  Flood ;  a  Compu¬ 
tation  what  Quantity  of  Water  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  making  of  it ;  that  the  common 
Opinion  and  Explication  of  that  Flood  h  not 
intelligible . 

‘np  IS  now  more  than  Five  Thoufand  Years 
1  fince  our  World  was  made,  and  tho’ 
it  would  be  a  great  Pieafure  to  the 
Mind,  to  recoiled:  and  view  at  this  Diftance 
thofe  firft  Scenes  of  Nature  j  what  the  Face 
of  the  Earth  was  when  frefli  and  new,  and 
how  things  differ’d  from  the  State  we  now 
find  them  in,  the  Speculation  is  fo  remote* 
that  it  feems  to  be  nopelefs,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  Humane  Wit.  We  are  almoft  the 
laft  Pofterity  of  the  firft  Men,  and  fain  into 
the  dying  Age  of  the  World  ;  by  what  Foot- 
fteps,  or  by  what  Guide,  can  we  trace  back 
our  W ay  to  thofe  firft  Ages,  and  the  firft  Or¬ 
der  of  Things  ?  And  yet,  methinks,  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  believe,  that  Divine  Providence, 
which  fees  at  once  throughout  all  the  Ages 
and  Orders  of  the  World,  fhould  not  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  keep  Mankind  finally  and  fatally  igno¬ 
rant  of  that  part  of  Nature  and  of  the  Univerfe, 
which  is  properly  their  Task  and  Province  to 
manage  and  underftand.  We  are  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Earth,  the  Lords  and  Matters  of 
it ;  and  we  are  endow’d  with  Reafon  and  Un- 
derftanding ;  doth  it  not  then  properly  belong 
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to  us  to  examine  and  unfold  the  Works  of 
God  in  this  part  of  the  Univerfe,  which  is 
fain  to  our  Lot,  which  is  our  Heritage  and 
Habitation  ?  And  it  will  be  found,  it  may 
be,  upon  a  ftri&er  Enquiry,  that  in  the  pre- 
fent  Form  and  Conftitution  of  the  Earth  there 
are  certain  Marks  and  Indications  of  its  firft 
State ;  with  which  if  we  compare  thofe 
things  that  are  recorded  in  Sacred  Hiftory,  con¬ 
cerning  the  firft  Chaos,  Paradife,  and  an  Uni- 
yerfal  Deluge,  we  may  difcover,  by  the  help 
of  thofe  Lights,  what  the  Earth  was  in  its 
firft  Original,  and  what  Changes  have  fince 
fucceeded  in  it. 

And  tho’  we  fliall  give  a  full  Account  of  the 
Origin  of  the  Earth  in  this  Treatife,  yet  that 
which  we  have  propos’d  particularly  for  the 
Title  and  Subject  of  it,  is  to  give  an  Account 
of  the  primaeval  Paradife ,  and  of  the  Univer- 
fal  Deluge ,  thofe  being  the  two  moft  impor¬ 
tant  things  that  are  explain’d  by  the  Theory  we 
propofe.  And  I  muft  beg  leave  in  treating 
of  thefe  two,,  to  change  the  Order,  and  treat 
firft  of  the  Deluge,  and  then  of  Paradife :  For 
though  the  State  of  Paradife  doth  precede  that 
of  the  Flood  in  Sacred  Hiftory,  and  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  thing,  yet  the  Explication  of  both 
will  be  more  fenfible,and  more  effe<ftual,if  we 
begin  with  the  Deluge  ;  there  being  more  Ob- 
fervations  and  Effefe,  and  thofe  better  known 
to  us,  that  may  be  refer’d  to  this,  than  to  the 
other;  and  the  Deluge  being  once  truly  ex¬ 
plain’d,  we  ftiall  from  thence  know  the  Form 
and  Quality  of  the  Ante-diluvian  Earth.  Let 
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us  then  proceed  to  the  Explication  of  that 
great  and  fatal  Inundation,  whofe  Hiftory 
is  well  known ,•  and  according  to  M o[es>  the 

beft  of  Hiftorians,  in  a  few  words  is  this - 

Sixteen  Hundred  and  odd  Years  after  the 
Earth  was  made,  and  inhabited,  it  was  over¬ 
flow’d,  and  deftroy’d  in  a  Deluge  of  Water. 
Not  a  Deluge  that  was  National  only,  or  over¬ 
run  fome  particular  Country  or  Region,  as 
Judea  or  Greece ,  or  any  other,  but  it  over- 
fpread  the  Face  of  the  whole  Earth,  from  Pole 
to  Pole,  and  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  that  in 
filch  Excefs,  that  the  Floods  over-reacht  the 
Tops  of  the  higheft  Mountains ;  the  Rains  de¬ 
fending  after  an  unufual  manner,  and  the  Foun¬ 
tains  of  the  Great  Deep  being  broke  open  ,*  fo 
as  a  general  Deftrudion  and  Devaluation  was 
brought  upon  the  Earth,  and  all  Things  in  it. 
Mankind  and  other  living  Creatures  j  except¬ 
ing  only  Ncah  and  his  Family,  who  by  a  fpe- 
tial  Providence  of  God  was  preferv’d  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  Ark,  or  Veflel  made  like  a  Ship,  and  fuch 
kinds  of  living  Creatures  as  he  took  in  to  him. 
After  thefe  Waters  had  rag’d  for  fome  time  on 
the  Earth,  they  began  to  leffen  and  ftirink,  and 
the  great  Waves  and  Fluduations  of  this  Deep 
or  Abyfs  being  quieted  by  degrees,  the  Wa¬ 
ters  retir’d  into  their  Channels  and  Caverns 
within  the  Earth  ,*  and  the  Mountains  and 
Fields  began  to  appear,  and  the  whole  habita¬ 
ble  Earth  in  that  Form  and  Shape  wherein  we 
now  fee  it.  Then  the  World  began  again, 
and  from  that  little  Remnant  prefery’d  in  the 
Ark,  the  prefent  Race  of  Mankind,  and  of 
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Animals.,  in  the  known  parts  of  the  Earthy 
were  propagated.  Thus  perilh’d  the  Old 
World,  and  the  prefent  arofe  from  the  Ruins 
and  Remains  of  it.  ,i 

This  is  a  ihort  Story  of  the  greateft  Thing 
that  ever  yet  hapned  in  the  World,  the  great- 
eft  Revolution  and  the  greateft  Change  in  Na¬ 
ture  ;  and  if  we  come  to  refled:  ferioufly  up¬ 
on  it,  we  lhall  find  it  extreamly  difficult,  if 
not  impoffible,  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Wa¬ 
ters  that  compos’d  this  Deluge,  whence  they 
came  or  whither  they  went.  If  it  had  been 
only  the  Inundation  of  a  Country,  or  of  a 
Province,  or  of  the  greateft  part  of  a  Conti¬ 
nent  ,  fome  proportionable  Caufes  perhaps 
might  have  been  found  out ;  but  a  Deluge 
overflowing  the  whole  Earth,  the  whole  Cir¬ 
cuit  and  whole  Extent  of  it,  burying  all  m 
Water,  even  the  greateft  Mountains  in  any 
known  parts  of  the  Univerfe,  to  find  Water 
fufficient  for  this  Effed,  as  it  is  generally  ex¬ 
plained  and  underftood,  I  think  is  impoffible 
And  that  we  may  the  better  judge  of  the 
whole  matter,  let  us  firft  compute  how  much 
Water  would  be  requifite  for  fuch  a  Deluge  ; 
or  to  lay  the  Earth,  confider’d  in  its  prefent 
Form,  and  the  higheft  Mountains,  under  Wa¬ 
ter.  Then  let’s  conflder  whether  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  Water  can  be  had  out  of  all  the  Stores 
that  we  know  in  Nature:  And  from  thefe  two 
we  will  take  our  Ground  and  Rife,  and  begin 
to  refled,  whether  the  World  hath  not  been 
hitherto  miftaken  in  the  common  Opinion  and 
Explication  of  the  general  Deluge* 
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To  difcover  how  much  Water  would  be 
requifite  to  make  this  Deluge,  we  muft  firft 
fuppofe  enough  to  cover  the  plain  Surface  of 
the  Earth,  the  Fields  and  lower  Grounds ; 
then  we  muft  heap  up  fo  much  more  upon  this, 
as  will  reach  above  the  tops  of  the  higheft 
Mountains ;  fo  as  drawing  a  Circle  over  the 
tops  of  the  higheft  Mountains  quite  round  the 
Earth,  fuppofe  from  Pole  to  Pole,  and  another 
to  meet  it  round  the  middle  of  the  Earth,  all 
that  Space  or  Capacity  contain’d  within  thefe 
Circles  is  to  be  fill’d  up  with  Water.  This  I 
confefs  will  make  a  prodigious  mafs  of  Water, 
and  it  looks  frightfully  to  the  Imagination  ;  ’tis 
huge  and  great,  but  ’tis  extravagantly  fo,  as 
a  great  Monfter :  It  doth  not  look  like  the 
Work  of  God  or  Nature:  However,  let’s  com¬ 
pute  a  little  more  particularly  how  much  this 
will  amount  to,  or  how  many  Oceans  of  Wa¬ 
ter  would  be  necefiary  to  compofe  this  great 
Ocean  rowling  in  the  Air,  without  Bounds  or 
Banks. 

If  all  the  Mountains  were  pared  off  the 
Earth,  and  fo  the  Surface  of  it  lay  even,  or  in 
an  equal  Convexity  every  where  with  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Sea,  from  this  Surface  of  the  Sea, 
let  us  fuppofe  that  the  height  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  may  be  a  Mile  and  a  half ;  or  that  we 
may  not  feem  at  all  to  favour  our  own  Opinion 
or  Calculation,  let  us  take  a  Mile  only  for 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  Mountains. 
Let  us  on  the  other  fide  fuppofe  the  Sea  to 
cover  half  the  Earth,  as  ’tis  generally  believ’d 
to  do;  and  the  common  depth  of  it,  taking 

one 
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one  Place  with  another,  to  be  about  a  quarter 
of  a  Mile,  or  2  50  Paces.  I  fay,  taking  one  Place 
with  another,  for  though  the  middle  Channel 
of  the  great  Ocean  be  far  deeper,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  is  commonly  a  Defcent  or  De¬ 
clivity  from  the  Shore  to  the  middle  part  of 
the  Channel,  fo  that  one  comes  by  Degrees  in¬ 
to  the  depth  of  it ;  and  thole  Shory  Parts  are 
generally  but  fome  Fathoms  deep.  Befides, 
in  Arms  of  the  Sea,  in  Straits  and  among 
Iflands,  there  is  commonly  no  great  depth,  arid 
fome  Places  are  plain  Shallows.  So  as  upon  a 
moderate  Computation,  one  Place  compar’d 
with  another,  we  may  take  a  quarter  of  a 
Mile,  or  about  an  hundred  Fathoms,  for  the 
common  meafure  of  the  depth  6f  the  Sea,  if 
we  were  caft  into  a  Channel  of  an  equal  depth 
every  where.  This  being  fuppos’d, there  would 
need  four  Oceans  to  lie  upon  this  Ocean,  to 
raife  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  Mountains,  or  fo 
high  as  the  Waters  of  the  Deluge  rife;  then 
four  Oceans  more  to  lie  upon  the  Land,  that 
the  Water  there  might  fwell  to  the  fame 
height ;  which  together  make  eight  Oceans  for 
the  proportion  of  the  Water  requir’d  in  the 
Deluge. 

’Tis  true,  there  would  not  be  altogether  fo 
much  Water  requir’d  for  the  Land  as  for  the 
Sea,  to  raife  them  to  an  equal  height ;  becaufe 
Mountains  and  Hills  would  fill  up  part  of  that 
fpace  upon  the  Land,  and  fo  make  lefs  Water 
requifite.  But  to  compenfate  this,  and  con¬ 
firm  our  Computation,  we  muft  confider  in 
the  firfi  place,  that  we  have  taken  a  much  lefs 
k  height 
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height  of  the  Mountains  than  is  requifite,  if 
we  refpeft  the  Mediterraneous  Mountains,  or 
thofe  that  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  Sea ; 
for  their  height  above  the  Surface  of  the  Sea, 
computing  the  Declivity  of  the  Land  all  along 
from  the  Mountains  to  the  Sea-fide  (and  that 
there  is  fuch  a  Declivity,  is  manifeft  from  the 
Courfe  and  Defcent  of  the  Rivers)  is  far  greater 
than  the  Proportion  we  have  taken :  The 
height  of  Mountains  is  ufually  taken  from  the 
Foot  of  them,  or  from  the  next  Plain,  which 
if  it  be  far  from  the  Sea,  we  may  reafonably 
allow  as  much  for  the  Declenfion  of  the  Land 
from  that  place  to  the  Sea,  as  for  the  immediate 
height  of  the  Mountain  ;  So,  for  inftance,  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Africa ,  whence 
the  Nile  flows,  and  after  a  long  Courfe  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  by  Egypt ,  are  fo 
much  higher  than  the  Surface  of  that  Sea,  firfl, 
as  the  Afcent  of  the  Land  is  from  the  Sea  to 
the  Foot  of  the  Mountains,  and  then  as  the 
height  of  the  Mountains  is  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top :  For  both  thefe  are  to  be  com¬ 
puted  when  you  meafure  the  height  of  a 
Mountain,  or  of  a  mountainous  Land,  in  refpeft 
of  the  Sea  :  And  the  height  of  Mountains  to 
the  Sea  being  thus  computed,  there  would 
be  need  of  fix  or  eight  Oceans  to  raife  the  Sea 
alone  as  high  as  the  higheft  Inland  Mountains : 
And  this  is  more  than  enough  to  compenfate 
the  lefs  quantity  of  Water  that  would  be 
requifite  upon  the  Land.  Befides,  we  mud 
confider  the  Regions  of  the  Air  upwards  to  be 
more  capacious  than  a  Region  of  the  fame 
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Thicknefs  in  or  near  the  Earth,  fo  as  if  an 
Ocean  pour’d  upon  the  Surface  of  the  dry 
Land,  fuppofing  it  were  all  fmooth,  would 
rife  to  the  height  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  Mile 
every  where ;  the  like  quantity  of  Water 
pour’d  again  at  the  height  of  the  Mountains, 
would  not  have  altogether  the  fame  efted,  or 
would  not  there  raife  the  Mafs  half  a  quarter 
of  a  Mile  higher  $  for  the  Surfaces  of  a  Globe, 
the  farther  they  are  from  their  Center, 
are  the  greater :  and  fo  accordingly  the  Re¬ 
gions  that  belong  to  them.  And,  laftly,  we 
muft  conlider  that  there  are  fome  Countries 
or  Valleys  very  low,  and  alfo  many  Caverns 
or  Cavities  within  the  Earth,  all  which  in  this 
Cafe  were  to  be  firft  fill’d  with  Water.  Thele 
things  being  compar’d  and  eftimated,  we  ihali 
find  that  notwithstanding  the  Room  that  Hills 
and  Mountains  take  up  on  the  dry  Land, 
there  would  be  at  leaft  eight  Oceans  requir’d, 
or  a  Quantity  of  Water  eight  times  as  great 
as  the  Ocean,to  bring  an  Univerfal  Deluge  up¬ 
on  the  Earth,  as  that  Deluge  is  ordinarily  un- 
derftood  and  explained, 

The  Proportion  of  Water  for  the  Deluge 
being  thus  ftated,  the  next  thing  to  be  done, 
is  to  enquire  where  this  Water  is  to  be  found  * 
if  any  part  of  the  Sublunary  World  will  af¬ 
ford  us  fo  much  :  Eight  Oceans  floating  in  the 
Air,  make  a  great  bulk  of  Water,  I  do  not 
know  what  poflible  Sources  to  draw  it  from. 
There  are  the  Clouds  above,  and  the  Deeps 
below,  and  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earthy  and 
theie  are  all  the  Stores  we  have  for  W ater  and 
Book  L  C  M ofer 
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M ofes  direds  us  to  no  other  for  the  Caufes  of 
the  Deluge.  The  Fountains  (he  faith)  of  the 
great  Abyfs  were  broken  up ,  or  burfl  a  funder  y 
and  the  Rain  defcended  for  forty  Days,  the 
Cataracts  or  Floodgates  of  Heaven  being  open¬ 
ed.  And  in  thefe  two,  no  doubt,  are.  con¬ 
tain’d  the  Caufes  of  the  great  Deluge,  as  ac¬ 
cording  to  M ofes,  fo  alfo  according  to  Reafon 
and  NecefTity  ;  for  our  World  affords  no  other 
Treafures  of  Water.  Let  us  therefore  con- 
fider  how  much  this  Rain  of  Forty  Days  might 
amount  to,  and  how  much  might  flow  out  of 
the  Abyfs,  that  fo  we  may  i  judge  whether 
thefe  two  in  conjundion  would  make  up  the 
Eight  Oceans  which  we  want. 

As  for  the  Rains,  they  would  not  afford  us 
one  Ocean*  nor  half  an  Ocean,  nor  the  tenth 
part  of  an  Ocean,  if  we  may  truft  to  the  Ob^ 
lervations  made  by  others  concerning  the 
Quantity  of  Water  that  falls  in  Rain.  Mer- 
fennus  gives  us  this  Account  of  it,  Cog.  Phyf 
Mech.  p.  2  2i.  cc  It  appears  by  our  Obferva- 
^  tions,  that  a  Cubical  Veflel  of  Brafs,  where- 
cc  of  we  made  ufe,  is  fill’d  an  Inch  and  an 
cc  half  in  half  an  Hour’s  Time  ;  but  becaufe 
<c  that  fucks  up  nothing  of  the  Moifture  as  the 
cc  Earth  doth,  let  us  take  an  Inch  for  half  an 
(C  Hour’s  Rain ;  whence  it  follows,  that  in  the 
cc  fpace  of  Forty  Days  and  Nights  Rain,  the 
cc  Waters  in  the  Deluge  would  rife,  at  four 
u  Feet  in  24  Hours,  160  Feet,  if  the  Rains 
cc  were  conftant  and  equal  to  ours,  and  that 
cc  it  rain’d  at  once  throughout  the  Face  of  the 
u  whole  Earth.”  But  the  Rain  of  the  Deluge, 

faith 
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faith  he,  ftiould  have  been  90  times  greater 
than  this,  to  cover,  for  Inftance,  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Armenia ,  or  to  reach  1 5  Cubits  above 
them.  So  that  according  to  his  Computation, 
the  Forty  Days  Rain  would  fupply  little  more 
than  the  hundredth  part  of  the  Water  requi¬ 
site  to  make  the  Deluge.  ’Tis  true,  he  makes 
the  height  of  the  Mountains  higher  than  we 
do  ;  but,  however,  if  you  temper  the  Calcu¬ 
lation  on  all  Sides  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  the 
Water  that  came  by  this  Rain  would  be  a  ve¬ 
ry  inconfiderable  part  of  what  was  neceffary 
for  a  Deluge.  If  it  rain’d  Forty  Days  and 
Forty  Nights  throughout  the  Face  of  the  whole 
Earth,  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hcmi- 
fphere  all  at  once,  it  might  be  fufficient  to  lay 
all  the  lower  Grounds  under  Water,  but  it 
would  fignify  very  little  as  to  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  the  Mountains.  Whence  another  Au¬ 
thor  upon  the  fame  occafion  hath  this  Paffage, 
Autt.  cat.  in  Gen.  7.  4.  u  If  the  Deluge 
*c  had  been  made  by  Rains  only,  there  would 
cc  not  have  needed  Forty  Days,  but  Forty 
Years  Rain  to  have  brought  it  to  pafs.”  And 
if  we  fhould  fuppofe  the  whole  middle  Re¬ 
gion  condens’d  into  Water,  it  would  not  at 
all  have  been  fufficient  for  this  Effect,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  Proportion  fome  make  betwixt 
Air  and  Water  ;  for  they  fay*  Air  turn’d  into 
Water,  takes  up  a  hundred  times  lefs  room 
than  it  did  before.  The  Truth  is,  we  may 
reafonably  fuppofe,  that  all  the  Vapours  of 
the  middle  Region  were  turn’d  into  Water  in 
this  Forty  Days  and  Forty  Nights  Rain,  if  we 
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admit ,  that  this  Rain  was  throughout  the  j 
whole  Earth  at  once,  in  either  Hemifphere,  in  : 
every  Zone,  in  every  Climate,  in  every  Coun-  ♦ 
try,  in  every  Province,  in  every  Field;  and  |; 
yet  we  fee  what  a  fmall  Proportion  all  this 
would  amount  to. 

Having  done  then  with  thefe  Superiour  Re¬ 
gions,  we  are  next  to  examine  the  Inferiour* 
and  the  Treafures  of  Water  that  may  be  had 
there.  Mofes  tells  us,  that  the  Fountains  o£ 
the  great  Abyfs  were  broke  open,  or  clove 
afunaer ,  as  the  Word  there  us’d  doth  imply ; 
and  no  doubt  in  this  lay  the  great  Myftery  of 
the  Deluge,  as  will  appear  when  it  comes  to 
be  rightly  underftood  and  explain’d ;  but  we 
are  here  to  consider  what  is  generally  under¬ 
ftood  by  the  great  Abyfs ,  in  the  common  Ex¬ 
plication  of  the  Deluge  ;  and  ’tis  commonly, 
interpreted  either  to  be  the  Sea,  or  Subterra¬ 
neous  Waters  hid  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  : 
Thefe,  they  fay,  broke  forth  and  rais’d  the 
Waters,  caus’d  by  the  Rain,  tofuch  an  height 
that  together  they  overflowed  the  highef? 
Mountains.  But  whether  or  how  this  could 
be,  deferves  to  be  a  little  examin’d. 

And  in  the  firft  Place ;  the  Sea  is  not  high¬ 
er  than  the  Land,  as  fome  have  formerly  ima¬ 
gin’d  ;  fancying  the  Sea  flood,  as  it  were,  up¬ 
on  a  heap,  higher  than  the  Shore ;  and  at  the 
Deluge  a  Relaxation  being  made,  it  over¬ 
flow’d  the  Land.  But  this  Conceit  is  fo  grofs. 
and  fo  much  againft  Reafon  and  Experience 
that  none  I  think  of  late  have  ventur’d  tc 
make  ufe  of  it.  And  yet  on  the  other  handl 
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if  the  Sea  lie  in  an  equal  Convexity  with  the 
Land,  or  lower  generally  than  the  Shore,  and 
much  more  than  the  Midland,  as  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  known  to  do,  what  could  the  Sea  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  Deluge  ?  It  would  keep  its  Chan¬ 
nel,  as  it  doth  now  ,*  and  take  up  the  fame 
Place.  And  fo  alfo  the  Subterraneous  Waters 
would  lie  quiet  in  their  Cells.  Whatfoever 
Fountains  or  Paflages  you  fuppofe,  thefe  would 
not  iffue  out  upon  the  Earth,  for  Water  doth 
not  afcend,  unlefs  by  Force.  But  lets  imagine 
then  that  Force  us’d  and  apply’d,  and  the  Wa¬ 
ters  both  of  the  Sea  and  Caverns  under  Ground 
drawn  out  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  we 
Ihall  not  be  any  whit  the  nearer  for  this ;  for 
if  you  take  thefe  Waters  out  of  their  Places, 
thofe  Places  muft  be  fill’d  again  with  other 
Waters  in  the  Deluge  $  fo  as  this  turns  to  no 
Account  upon  the  whole.  If  you  have  two 
Veflels  to  fill,  and  you  empty  one  to  fill  the 
other,  you  gain  nothing  by  that,  there  ftill 
remains  one  Veflel  empty,  you  cannot  have 
thefe  Waters  both  in  the  Sea  and  on  the  Land, 
both  above  Ground  and  under  5  nor  can  you 
fuppofe  the  Channel  of  the  Sea  would  ftand 
gaping  without  Water,  when  all  the  Earth 
was  overflow’d,  and  the  tops  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  cover’d.  And  fo  for  Subterraneous  Ca¬ 
vities,  if  you  fuppofe  the  Water  pumpt  out, 
they  would  fuck  it  in  again  when  the  Earth 
came  to  be  laid  under  Water  -y  fo  that  upon 
the  whole,  if  you  thus  underftand  the  Abyfs 
or  great  Deep ,  and  the  breaking  open  its 
Fountains  in  this  manner,  it  doth  us  no  Ser- 
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vice  as  to  the  Deluge,  and  where  we  expe&ed 
the  greateft  Supply,  there  we  find  none  at  all. 

What  ihall  we  do  then  ?  Whither  {hall  we 
go  to  find  more  than  feven  Oceans  of  Water 
that  we  ftill  want  ?  We  have  been  above  and 
below ;  we  have  drain’d  the  whole  middle 
Region,  and  we  have  examin’d  the  Deeps  of 
the  Earth  $  they  muft  want  for  themfelves, 
they  fay,  if  they  give  us  any,*  and,  befides,  if 
the  Earth  fhould  difgorge  all  the  Water  that 
it  hath  in  its  Bowels,  it  would  not  amount  to 
above  half  an  Ocean,  which  would  not  at  all 
anfwer  our  Occasions.  Muft  we  not  then  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  common  Explication  of  the 
Deluge  makes  it  impoflible  ?  there  being  no 
fuch  Quantity  of  Water  in  Nature  as  they 
make  requifite  for  an  univerfal  Deluge.  Yet 
to  give  them  all  fair  Play,  having  examin’d 
the  Waters  above  the  Earth  or  in  the  Air,  the 
Waters  upon  the  Earth,  and  the  Waters  under 
the  Earth  ;  let  us  alfo  confider  if  there  be  not 
Waters  above  the  Heavens,  and  if  thofe  might 
not  be  drawn  down  for  the  Deluge.  M ofes 
fpeaks  of  Waters  above  the  Firmament ,  which 
though  it  be  generally  underftood  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  Region  of  the  Air,  yet  lome  have  thought 
thofe  to  be  Waters  plac’d  above  the  higheft 
Heavens,  or  Super-celeftial  Waters ;  and  have 
been  willing  to  make  ufe  of  them  for  a  Sup¬ 
ply,  when  they  could  not  find  Materials  e- 
pough  under  the  Heavens  to  make  up  the  great 
{VDfs  of  the  Deluge.  But  the  Heavens  above, 
where  thefe  Waters  lay,  are  either  folid,  or 
fluid  >  if  folid,  as  Glafs  or  Cryftal,  how  could 
‘  the 
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the  Waters  get  through  them  to  defcend  upon 
the  Earth  ?  If  fluid  as  the  Air  or  iEther,  how 
could  the  Waters  reft  upon  them  ?  for  Wa¬ 
ter  is  heavier  than  Air  or  JEther  ;  fo  that  I 
am  afraid  thofe  pure  Regions  will  prove  no 
fit  Place  for  that  Element,  upon  any  account. 
But  fuppofing  thefe  Waters  there,  how  imagi¬ 
nary  foever,  and  that  they  were  brought  down 
to  drown  the  World  in  that  vaft  Quantity  that 
would  be  neceflary,  what  became  of  them, 
when  the  Deluge  ceas’d  ?  Seven  or  eight  O- 
ceans  of  Water,  with  the  Earth  wrapt  up  in 
the  middle  of  them,  how  did  it  ever  get  quit 
of  them  ?  How  could  they  be  difpos’d  of  when 
the  Earth  was  to  be  dry’d,  and  the  World  re¬ 
new’d  ?  It  would  be  a  hard  Task  to  lift  them 
up  again  among  the  Spheres,  and  we  have  no 
room  for  them  here  below.  The  Truth  is,  I 
mention  this  Opinion  of  the  Heavenly  Waters, 
becaufe  I  would  omit  none  that  had  ever  been 
made  life  of  to  make  good  the  common  Ex¬ 
plication  of  the  Deluge  j  but  otherwife,  I 
think,  fince  theSyftem  of  the  World  hath  been 
better  known,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Heavens, 
there  are  none  that  would  ferioufly  aflert  thefe 
Super-celeftial  Waters,  or,  at  leaft,  make  ufe 
of  them  fo  extra  vagantly, as  to  bring  them  down 
hither  for  Caufes  of  the  Deluge. 

We  have  now  employ’d  our  laft  and  utmoft 
Endeavours  to  find  out  Waters  for  the  vulgar 
Deluge,  or  for  the  Deluge  as  commonly  un- 
derftood  ;  and  you  fee  with  how  little  Succef s; 
we  have  left  no  Corner  unfought,  where  there 
was  any  Appearance  or  Report  of  Water  to 
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be  found,  and  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to 
colled  the  eighth  part  of  what  was  neceffary 
upon  a  moderate  Account.  May  we  not  then 
with  Affurance  conclude,  that  the  World  hath 
taken  wrong  Meafures  hitherto  in  their  No¬ 
tion  and  Explication  of  the  general  Deluge  ? 
They  make  it  impoflible  and  unintelligible  up¬ 
on  a  double  Account,  both  in  requiring  more 
Water  than  can  be  found,  and  more  than  can 
be  difpos’d  of,  if  it  was  found  ;  or  could  any 
way  be  withdrawn  from  the  Earth  when  the 
Deluge  fliould  ceafe.  For  if  the  Earth  was 
encompafs’d  with  eight  Oceans  of  Water  heapt 
one  upon  another,  how  thefe  fhould  retire  in¬ 
to  any  Channels,  or  be  drain’d  off,  or  the 
Earth  any  way  difengag’d  from  them,  is  not 
intelligible  j  and  that  in  fo  fiiort  a  Time  as 
fome  Months  :  For  the  Violence  of  the  De¬ 
luge  lafted  but  four  or  five  Months,  and  in  as 
many  Months  after  the  Earth  was  dry  and  ha¬ 
bitable.  So  as  upon  the  whole  Enquiry,  we 
can  neither  find  Source  nor  Iflue,  Beginning 
nor  Ending,  for  fuch  an  exceffive  Mafs  of  Wa¬ 
ters  as  the  vulgar  Deluge  requir’d  ;  neither 
where  to  have  them,  nor  if  we  had  them,  how 
to  get  quit  of  them.  And  I  think  Men  can¬ 
not  do  a  greater  Injury  or  Injuftice  to  Sacred 
Hiftory,  than  to  give  fuch  Reprefentations  of 
things  recorded  there,  as  make  them  unintel¬ 
ligible  and  incredible  $  and  on  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  delerve  better  of  Religion  and  Pro¬ 
vidence,  than  by  giving  fuch  fair  Accounts  of 
all  things  propos’d  by  them,  or  belonging  to 
them,as  may  filencethe  Cavils  of  Atheiftsy  fa- 

tisfy 
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tisfy  the  Inquifitive,  and  recommend  them  to 
the  Belief  and  Acceptance  of  all  reafonablfc 
Perfons. 

Chap.  III. 

All  Evafions  anfwered ;  That  there  was  no  new 
Creation  of  Waters'  at  the  Deluge :  And  that  it 
was  not  Particular  or  National ,  hut  extended 
throughout  the  whole  Earth.  A  Prelude  and 
Preparation  to  the  true  Account  and  Explica - 
tion  of  it :  T he  method  of  the  firft  Book . 

T Hough  in  the  preceding  Chapter  we  may 
feem  to  have  given  a  fair  Trial  to  the 
common  Opinion  concerning  the  ftate 
of  the  Deluge,  and  might  now  proceed  to 
Sentence  of  Condemnation;  yet  having  heard 
of  another  Plea,  which  fome  have  us’d  in  its 
behalf,  and  another  way  found  out  by  recourfe 
to  the  Supream  Power,  to  fupply  all  defe&s, 
and  to  make  the  whole  matter  intelligible,  we 
will  proceed  no  further  till  that  be  confider’d  ; 
being  very  willing  to  examine  whatfoever  may 
be  offer’d,  in  that  or  any  other  way,  for  re- 
folving  that  great  Difficulty  which  we  have  pro¬ 
pos’d,  concerning  the  Quantity  of  Water  requi - 
fife  for  fuch  a  Deluge.  And  to  this  they  fay  in 
I  fliort,  that  God  Almighty  created  Waters  on 
purpofe  to  make  the  Deluge ,  and  then  annihilated 
them  again  when  the  Deluge  was  to  ceafe ;  and 
this,  in  a  few  Words,  is  the  whole  Account 
of  the  Bufinefs.  This  is  to  cut  the  Knot  when 
we  cannot  loofe  it ;  they  fliew  us  the  naked 
!  *  •  Arm 
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Arm  of  Omnipotency  ;  fuch  Arguments  as 
t^efe  come  like  Lightning,  one  doth  not 
know  what  Armour  to  put  on  again#  them, 
for  they  pierce  the  more,  the  more  they  are 
refilled  :  We  will  not  therefore  oppofe  any 
thing  to  them  that  is  hard  and  flubborn,.  but 
by  a  foft  Anfwer  deaden  their  Force  by  de¬ 
grees. 

And  I  defire  to  mind  thofe  Perfons  in  the 
firfl  Place  of  what  St.  Aufiin  hath  faid  upon  a 
like  Occafion,  fpeaking  concerning  thofe  that 
difprov’d  the  Opinion  of  Waters  above  the 
Heavens  (which  we  mention’d  before)  by  na¬ 
tural  Reafons.  cc  We  are  not,  faith  he,  to  re- 
cc  fute  thofe  Perfons,  by  faying,  that  accord- 
cc  ing  to  the  Omnipotence  of  God,  to  whom 
cc  all  things  are  poffible,  we  ought  to  believe 
<c  there  are  Waters  there  as  heavy  as  we  know 
cc  and  feel  them  here  below ;  for  our  Bufinefs 
cc  is  now  to  enquire  according  to  his  Scripture, 
cc  how  God  hath  conflituted  the  Nature  of 
cc  things,  and  not  what  he  could  do  or  work 
<c  in  thefe  things  by  a  Miracle  of  Omnipo- 
cc  tency.  ”  I  defire  them  to  apply  this  to  the 
prefent  Argument  for  the  firfl  Anfwer. 

Secondly,  let  them  confider,  that  M ojb 
hath  afiign’d  Caufes  of  the  Deluge  ;  Forty 
Days  Rain,  and  the  Difruption  of  the  Abyfs ; 
and  fpeaks  nothing  of  a  new  Creation  of  Wa¬ 
ter  upon  that  Occafion.  Thofe  were  Caufes 
in  Nature  which  Providence  had  then  difpos’d 
for  this  extraordinary  effcd:,  and  thofe  the  Di¬ 
vine  Hiftorian  refers  us  to,  and  not  to  any 
Productions  out  of  nothing.  Beiides,  M ofes 
|  makes 
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makes  the  Deluge  increafe  by  degrees  with 
the  Rain,  and  accordingly  makes  it  ceafe  by 
degrees,and  that  the  Waters  going  and  returning > 
as  the  Waves  and  great  Commotions  of  the 
Sea  ufe  to  do,  retir’d  leifurely  from  the  Face 
of  the  Earth,  and  fettled  at  length  in  their 
Channels.  Now  this  manner  of  the  Begin- 
ing  or  Ceafing  of  the  Deluge  doth  not  at  all  a- 
gree  with  the  inftantaneous  A&ions  of  Crea¬ 
tion  and  Annihilation. 

Thirdly,  let  them  confider,  that  St.  Peter 
hath  alfo  aflign’d  Caufes  of  the  Deluge,  2  Pet . 
3.  6.  namely  the  particular  Conftitution  of 
the  Earth  and  Heavens  before  the  Flood  ;  by 
reafon  whereof ’  he  faith,  the  World  that  was 
then ,  perijht  in  a  Deluge  of  JVater.  And  not 
by  reafon  of  a  new  Creation  of  Water.  His 
Words  are  thefe:  cc  The  Heavens  and  the 
*c  Earth  were  of  old,  confifting  of  Water, 
cc  and  by  Water;  whereby,  or  by  reafon 
<c  whereof,  the  World  that  then  was,  being 
tc  overflowed  with  Water,  perillied. 

Fourthly,  they  are  to  confider,  that  as  we 
are  not  raftily  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Divine 
Omnipotence  upon  any  Account,  fo  efpecially 
not  for  new  Creations;  and  leaf!:  of  all  for 
the  Creation  of*  new  Matter.  The  Matter  of 
the  Univerfe  was  created  many  Ages  before 
the  Flood,  and  the  Univerfe  being  full,  if  a- 
ny  more  was  created,  then  there  muft  be  as 
much  annihilated  at  the  fame  time  to  make 
room  for  it  ;  for  Bodies  cannot  penetrate  one 
anothers  Dimenfions,  nor  be  two  or  more 
within  one  and  the  fame  Space,  Then  on  the 

Other 
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other  hand,  when  the  Deluge  ceas’d,  and  thefe 
Waters  were  annihilated,  fo  much  other  Mat¬ 
ter  muft  be  created  again  to  take  up  their 
Places :  And  methinks  they  make  very  bold 
with  the  Deity,  when  they  make  him  do  and 
undo ,  go  forward  and  backwards  by  fuch 
Countermarches  and  Retradions,  as  we  do 
not  willingly  impute  to  the  Wifdom  of  God 
Almighty. 

Laftly,  I  fhall  not  think  my  Labour  loft, 
if  it  be  but  acknowledg’d,  that  we  have  fo 
far  clear’d  the  Way  in  this  Controverfy,  as  to 
have  brought  it  to  this  Iffue  ,*  that  either  there 
muft  be  new  Waters  created  on  purpofe  to 
make  a  Deluge,  or  there  could  be  no  Deluge, 
as  ’tis  vulgarly  explain’d ;  there  not  being 
Water  fufficient  in  Nature  to  make  a  Deluge 
of  that  kind.  This,  I  fay,  is  a  great  ftep,  and, 
I  think,  will  fatisfy  all  Parties,  at  leaft  all 
that  are  confiderable ;  for  thofe  that  have  re- 
courfe  to  a  new  Creation  of  Waters,  are  of 
two  forts,  either  fuch  as  do  it  out  of  Lazi- 
nefs  and  Ignorance,  or  fuch  as  do  it  out  of  Ne- 
ceflity,  feeing  they  cannot  be  had  otherwife  ^ 
as  for  the  firft,  they  are  not  to  be  valu’d  or  gra¬ 
tify ’d  ,•  and  as  for  the  fecond,  I  fhall  do  a  thing 
very  acceptable  to  them,  if  I  free  them  and 
the  Argument  from  that  Neceftity ;  and  fhow 
a  way  of  making  the  Deluge  fairly  intelligible, 
and  accountable  without  the  Creation  of  new 
Waters ;  which  is  the  Defign  of  this  Treatife. 
For  we  do  not  tie  this  Knot  with  an  Intention 
to  puzzle  and  perplex  the  Argument  finally 
with  it ;  but  the  harder  it  is  ty’d,  we  fhall  feel 

the 
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the  Pleafure  more  fenfibly  when  we  come  to 
loofe  it. 

It  may  be  when  they  are  beaten  from  this 
new  Creation  of  Water,  they  will  fay  the 
Element  of  Air  was  chang’d  into  Water,  and 
that  was  the  great  Store-houfe  for  the  Deluge. 
Forty  Days  Rain  we  allow,  as  M ofes  does,  but 
if  they  fuppofe  any  other  Tranfelementation, 
it  neither  agrees  with  Mofes’s  Philofophy,  nor 
St.  Peter  s  ;  for  then  the  opening  of  the  Ahyfs 
was  needlefs,  and  the  Form  and  Conftitution 
of  the  Antediluvian  He-avem  a.nd  Earth ,  which 
St.  Peter  refers  the  Deluge  to,  bore  no  part  in 
the  Work  5  it  might  have  been  made,  in  that 
way,  indifferently  under  any  Heavens,  or 
Earth.  Befides,  they  offend  againft  St.  Au¬ 
stin's  Rule  in  this  Method  too  ;  for  I  look  up¬ 
on  it  as  no  lefs  a  Miracle  to  turn  Air  into  Wa¬ 
ter,  than  to  turn  Water  into  Wine.  Air ,  I 
fay,  for  Vapours  indeed  are  but  Water  made 
volatile ;  but  pure  Air  is  a  Body  of  another 
Species,  and  cannot  by  any  Compreflion  or 
Condenfation,  fo  far  as  is  yet  known,  be 
chang’d  into  Water.  And  laftly,  if  the  whole 
Atmofphere  was  turn’d  into  Water,  ’tis  very 
probable  it  would  make  no  more  than  34  foot 
or  thereabouts ;  for  fo  much  Air  or  Vapours 
as  is  of  the  fame  weight  with  any  certain  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water,  ’tis  likely,  if  it  was  chang’d 
into  Water,  would  alfo  be  of  the  fame  Bulk 
with  it,  or  not  much  more :  Now  according 
to  the  Dodrine  of  the  Gravitation  of  the  At¬ 
mofphere,  ’tis  found  that  34  foot  of  Water 
does  counterbalance  a  proportionable  Cylin- 
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der  of  Air  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  Atmo- 
fphere ;  and  confequently,  if  the  whole  At- 
mofphere  was  converted  into  Water,  it  would 
make  no  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  Yards 
Water  about  the  Earth;  which  the  Cavities 
of  the  Earth  would  be  able  in  a  good  meafure 
to  fuck  up, at  leaft  this  is  very  inconsiderable  as 
to  our  eight  Oceans.  And  if  you  would  change 
the  higher  Regions  into  Water  too,  what  muft 
fupply  the  Place  of  that  Air  which  you  trans¬ 
form  into  Water,  and  bring  down  upon  the 
Earth?  There  would  be  little  left  but  Fire 
and  ./Ether  betwixt  us  and  the  Moon,  and  I 
am  afraid  it  would  endanger  to  fuck  down  the 
Moon  too  after  it.  In  a  word,  fuch  an  Ex¬ 
plication  as  this,  is  both  purely  imaginary, 
and  alfo  very  operofe,  and  would  affedfc 
a  great  part  of  the  Univerfe,-  and  after  all, 
they  would  be  as  hard  put  to  it  to  get  rid  of 
this  Water,  when  the  Deluge  was  to  ceafe, 
as  they  were  at  firft  to  procure  it. 

Having  now  examin’d  and  anfwered  all  the 
Pleas,  from  firft  to  laft,  for  the  vulgar  Deluge, 
or  the  old  way  of  explaining  it,  we  fhould 
proceed  immediately  to  propofe  another  Me¬ 
thod,  and  another  Ground  for  an  univerfal  De¬ 
luge,  were  it  not  that  an  Opinion  hath  been 
ftarted  by  fome  of  late,  that  would  in  effect 
fupplant  both  thefe  Methods,  old  and  new, 
and  take  away  in  a  great  meafure  the  Subject 
of  the  Queftion.  Some  modern  Authors  oh- 
ferving  what  ftraits  they  have  been  put  to  in 
all  Ages,  to  find  out  Water  enough  for  Noah's 
Flood,  have  ventur’d  upon  an  Expedient  more 

brisk 
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brisk  and  bold  than  any  of  the  Ancients  durft 
venture  upon  :  They  fay,  Noah's  Flood  was  not 
Univerfal,  but  a  National  Inundation,  con¬ 
fin’d  to  Judea ,  and  thofe  Countries  therea¬ 
bouts  $  and  confequently,  there  would  not 
be  To  much  Water  neceffary  for  the  Caufe  of 
it,  as  we  have  prov’d  to  be  neceffary  for  an 
Univerfal  Deluge  of  that  kind.  Their  Infe¬ 
rence  is  very  true,  they  have  avoided  that 
Rock,  but  they  run  upon  another  no  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  to  avoid  an  Objedion  from  Reafon 
they  deny  matter  of  Fad,  and  fuch  matter  of 
Fad  as  is  well  attefled  by  Hiftory,  both  Sacred 
and  Prophane.  I  believe  the  Authors  that  fet 
up  this  Opinion,  were  not  themfelves  fatisfied 
with  it :  but  feeing  infuperable  Difficulties  in 
the  old  Way,  they  are  the  more  excufable  in 
chufing,  as  they  thought,  of  two  evils  the 
lefs.  u  ;•:?> 

But  the  Choice,  methinks,  is  as  bad  on  this 
hand,  if  all  things  be  confider’d  ;  M ofes  repre- 
fents  the  Flood  of  Noah  as  an  Overthrow  and 
Deftrudion  of  the  whole  Earth  ,*  and  who  can 
1  imagine,  that  in  fixteen  or  feventeen  hundred 
i  Years  time  (taking  the  lower  Chronology) 
that  the  Earth  had  then  flood.  Mankind  fhould 
be  propagated  no  further  than  Judea ,  or  feme 
neighbouring  Countries  thereabouts?  After 
the  Flood,  when  the  World  was  renew’d  a- 
gain  by  eight  Perfons,  they  had  made  a  far 
greater  Progrefs  in  Afia,  Europe ,  and  Africa , 
i  within  the  fame  fpace  of  Years,  and  yet  ’tis 
i  likely  they  were  more  fruitful  in  the  firft  Ages 
of  the  World,  than  after  the  Flood  $  and  they 

liv’d 
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liv’d  fix*  feven,  eight*  nine  hundred  Years  a 
piece*  getting  Sons  and  Daughters.  Which 
Longevity  of  the  firft  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth 
feems  to  have  been  providentially  defign’d  for 
the  quicker  Multiplication  and  Propagation  of 
Mankind ;  and  Mankind  thereby  would,  be¬ 
come  fo  numerous  within  fixteen  hundred 
Years*  that  there  feems  to  me  to  be  a  greater 
Difficulty  from  the  multitude  of  the  People 
that  would  be  before  the  Flood*  than  from  the 
want  of  People.  For  if  we  allow  the  firft 
Couple  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  Years*  or  of 
the  firft  Century *to  have  left  ten  pair  of  Breed¬ 
ers,  which  is  no  hard  Suppofition*  there  would 
arife  from  thefe*  in  fifteen  hundred  Years*  a 
greater  number  than  the  Earth  was  capable  of ; 
allowing  every  Pair  to  multiply  in  the  fame 
decuple  Proportion  the  firft  Pair  did.  But  be- 
caufe  this  would  rife  far  beyond  the  Capacities 
of  this  Earth*  let  us  fuppofe  them  to  increafe, 
in  the  following  Centuries,  in  a  quintuple 
Proportion  only*  or*  if  you  will*  only  in  a 
quadruple  ;  and  then  the  Table  of  the  Multi¬ 
plication  of  Mankind* from  the  Creation  to  the 
Flood,  would  ftand  thus  $ 
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This  Produd  is  too  exceflive  high,  if  compa¬ 
red  with  the  prefent  number  of  Men  upon  the 
face  of  the  Earth,  which  I  think  is  commonly 
eftimated  to  be  betwixt  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  Millions ;  and  yet  this  Proportion  of  their 
Increafe  feems  to  below  enough,if  we  take  one 
Proportion  for  all  the  Centuries  ;  for,  in  reali¬ 
ty,  the  fame  meafure  cannot  run  equally  thro’ 
all  the  Ages;  but  we  have  taken  this  as  mode¬ 
rate  and  reafonable  betwixt  the  higheft  and  the 
loweft ;  but  if  we  had  taken  only  a  triple  Pro¬ 
portion,  it  would  have  been  fufficient  (all 
things  confider’d)  for  the  purpofe.There  are  le¬ 
ver  a  1  other  ways  of  computing  this  number, and 
feme  more  particular  and  exad  than  this  is,  but 
which  way  foever  you  try,  you  fhall  find  tha 
Produd  great  enough  for  the  Extent  of  this 
Earth ;  and  if  you  follow  the  Septuagint  Chro¬ 
nology,  it  will  ftill  be  far  higher.  I  have  met 
with  three  or  four  different  Calculations,  in 
feveral  Authors,  of  the  number  of  Mankind 
before  the  Flood,  and  never  met  with  any  yet$ 
but  what  exceeded  the  number  of  the  People 
that  are  at  prefent  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth* 
So  as  it  feems  to  me  a  very  groundlefs  and 
forc’d  Conceit  to  imagine,  that  Judea  only* 
and  fome  parts  about  it  in  were  ftor’d 
with  People  when  the  Deluge  was  brought  up¬ 
on  the  old  World.  Befides,  if  the  Deluge 
was  confin’d  to  thofe  Countries,  I  do  not  fee 
but  the  Borderers  might  have  efcap’d,  fhifting 
a  little  into  the  adjoining  Places  where  the  De¬ 
luge  did  not  reach.  But  efpecially  what  need¬ 
ed  fo  much  ado  to  build  an  Ark  to  fave  Noah 
Book  I.  D  and 
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and  his  Family,  if  he  might  have  fav’d  himfelf 
and  them,  only  by  retiring  into  fome  neigh¬ 
bouring  Country  ;  as  Lot  and  his  Family  fav’d 
themfelves,  by  withdrawing  from  Sodom  when 
the  City  was  to  be  deftroyed  ?  Had  not  this 
been  a  far  eafier  thing,  and  more  compendious, 
than  the  great  Preparations  he  made  of  a  large 
Veffel,  with  Rooms  for  the  Reception  and  Ac¬ 
commodation  of  Beafts  and  Birds  ?  And  now 
I  mention  Birds,  why  could  not  they  at  leaft 
have  flown  into  the  next  dry  Country  ?  they 
might  have  pearch’d  upon  the  Trees,  and  the 
tops  of  the  Mountains  by  the  way  to  have 
refted  themfelves  if  they  were  weary,  for  the 
Waters  did  not  all  of  a  fudden  rife  to  the 
Mountains  tops. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  Deluge  as  a 
much  more  confiderable  thing  than  thefe  Au¬ 
thors  would  reprefent  it,  and  as  a  kind  of 
Diflolution  of  Nature.  M ofes  calls  it  a  deftroy- 
ing  of  the  Earth ,  as  well  as  of  Mankind, 
Gen.  6.  13.  And  the  Bow  was  fet  in  the 
Cloud  to  feal  the  Covenant,  that  he  would  de- 
ftroy  the  Earth  no  more ,  Gen .  9.  n.  or  that 
there  fliould  be  no  more  a  Flood  to  deftroy  the 
Earth.  And  ’tis  faid,  verfe  13.  that  the  Co¬ 
venant  was  made  between  God  and  the  Earth, 
or  this  Frame  of  Nature,  that  it  fliould  perifli 
no  more  by  Water.  And  the  Rain-bow, 
which  was  a  Token  and  Pledge  of  this  Cove¬ 
nant,  appears  not  only  in  Judea ,  or  fome  0- 
ther  Afiatick  Provinces,  but  to  all  the  Regions 
of  the  Earth,  who  had  an  equal  Share  and 
Concetn  in  it.  Mofes  fai^h  alfo  the  Fountains 
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of  the  great  Abyfs  were  burft  afunder  to  make 
the  Deluge,  and  what  means  this  Abyfs  and 
the  burfting  of  it,  if  reftrain’d  to  Judea ,  or 
fome  adjacent  Countries  ?  What  Appearance 
is  there  of  this  Difruption  there ,  more  than 
in  other  Places  ?  Furthermore,  St,  Peter  plain¬ 
ly  implies,  2  Epift.  c .  5.  6 .  that  the  Antedilu¬ 
vian  Heavens  and  Earth  perifhed  in  the  Deluge  j 
and  oppofeth  the  prefent  Earth  and  Heavens 
to  them,  as  different  and  of  another  Conftitu- 
tion  i  and  faith,  that  thefe  ftiall  perifh  by  Fire, 
as  the  other  perifti’d  by  Water.  So  he  com¬ 
pares  the  Conflagration  with  the  Deluge,as  two 
general  Dilfolutions  of  Nature,  and  one  may 
as  well  fay,  that  the  Conflagration  fhall  be 
only  National,  and  but  two  or  three  Coun¬ 
tries  burnt  in  that  laft  Fire,  as  to  fay  that  the 
Deluge  was  fo.  I  confefs  that  Difcourfe  of 
St.  Peter ,  concerning  the  feveral  States  of  the 
World,  would  fufficiently  convince  me,  if 
there  was  nothing  elfe,  That  the  Deluge  was 
not  a  particular  or  National  Inundation,  but  a 
mundane  Change,  that  extended  to  the  whole 
Earth,  and  both  to  the  (lower)  Heavens  and 
Earth. 

All  Antiquity,  we  know,  hath  fpoke  of 
thefe  Mundane  Revolutions  or  Periods,  that 
the  World  Aiould  be  fucceflively  deftroy’d  by 
Water  and  Firej  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
this  Deluge  of  Noah's,  which  M ofes  defcribes, 
was  the  firft  and  leading  Inftance  of  this  kind| 
and  accordingly  we  fee  that  after  this  Period, 
ind  after  the  Flood,  the  Bleffing  for  Multi¬ 
plication,  and  for  replenilhingthe  Earth  with  In- 
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habitants,  was  as  folemnly  pronounc’d  by  God 
Almighty,  as  at  the  firft  Creation  of  Man, 
Gen  9 .  1.  with  Gen .  1.  28.  Thefe  Confidera- 
tions,  I  think,  might  be  fufficient  to  give  us 
Aflurance  from  Divine  Writ  of  the  Univerfa- 
lity  of  the  Deluge,  and  yet  M ofes  affords  us 
another  Argument  as  demonftrative  as  any, 
when  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Deluge,  he  faith, 
Gen.  7.  19.  The  Waters  exceedingly  prevail'd 
upon  the  Earth ,  and  all  the  high  Hills  that  were 
under  the  whole  Heavens  were  covered.  All 
the  high  Hills,  he  faith,  under  the  whole  Hea - 
vent)  then  quite  round  the  Earth  j  and  if  the 
Mountains  were  cover’d  quite  round  the  Earth, 
fure  the  Plains  could  not  fcape.  But  to  argue 
with  them  upon  their  own  Grounds :  Let  us 
fuppofe  only  the  Afiatick  and  Armenian  Moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  thefe  Waters,  this  they 
cannot  deny  ;  then  unlefs  there  was  a  Miracle 
to  keep  thefe  Waters  upon  heaps,  they  would 
flow  throughout  the  Earth ;  for  thefe  Moun¬ 
tains  are  high  enough  to  make  them  fall  every 
way,  and  make  them  join  with  our  Seas  that 
environ  the  Continent.  We  cannot  imagine 
Hills  and  Mountains  of  Water  to  have  hung 
about  Judea ,  as  if  they  were  congeal’d,  or  a 
Mafs  of  Water  to  have  flood  upon  the  middle 
of  the  Earth  like  one  great  Drop,  ora  tremb¬ 
ling  jelly,  and  all  the  Places  about  it  dry  and 
untouch’d.  All  liquid  Bodies  are  diffufive  ; 
for  their  parts  being  in  motion  have  no  Tie 
or  Connexion  one  with  another,  but  glide  and 
fall  off  any  way,  as  Gravity  and  the  Air  pref- 
feth  them  ;  fo  the  Surface  of  Water  doth  al¬ 
ways  conform  into  a  Spherical  Convexity  with 
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the  reft  of  the  Globe  of  the  Earth,  and  every 
part  of  it  falls  as  near  to  the  Center  as  it  can  ,* 
wherefore  when  thefe  Waters  began  to  rife 
at  firft,  long  before  they  could  fwell  to  the 
heighth  of  the  Mountains,  they  would  diffufe 
themfelves  every  way,  and  thereupon  all  the 
Valleys  and  Plains,  and  lower  parts  of  the 
Earth  would  be  filled  throughout  the  whole 
Earth,  before  they  could  rife  to  the  tops  of 
the  Mountains  in  any  part  of  it :  And  the 
Sea  would  be  all  raifed  to  a  considerable 
heighth  before  the  Mountains  could  be  cover¬ 
ed.  For  let’s  fuppofe,  as  they  do,  that  this 
Water  fell  not  throughout  the  whole  Earth, 
but  in  fome  particular  Country,  and  there 
made  firft  a  great  Lake  ;  this  Lake  when  it 
begun  to  fwell  would  every  way  difcharge  it 
felf  by  any  D^fcents  or  Declivities  of  the 
Ground,  and  thefe  Ifliies  and  Derivations  be¬ 
ing  once  made,  and  fupplied  with  new  Wa¬ 
ters  pulhing  them  forwards,  would  continue 
their  Courfe  till  they  arriv’d  at  the  Sea  ;  juft 
as  other  Rivers  do,  for  thefe  would  be  but  fo 
many  Rivers  rifing  out  of  this  Lake,  and 
would  not  be  considerably  deeper  and  higher 
at  the  Fountain  than  in  their  Progrefs  or  at 
the  Sea.  We  may  as  well  then  expe£i  that 
the  JL eman  Lake,  for  Inftance,  out  of  which 
the  Rhone  runs,  fhould  fwell  to  the  tops  of 
the  Alpes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mountains 
of  Switzerland  and  Burgundy  on  the  other, 
and  then  flop,  without  overflowing  the  plain¬ 
er  Countries  that  lie  beyond  them ;  as  to  fup¬ 
pofe  that  this  Diluvian  Lake  fhould  rife  to 
the  Mountains  tops  in  one  Place,  and  not  dif- 
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fufe  it  felf  equally  into  all  Countries  about, 
and  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Sea  5  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  its  heighth  and  depth  in  the  Place 
where  it  firft  fell  or  flood. 

Thus  much  for  Sacred  Hiflory.  The  Uni- 
verfality  of  the  Deluge  is  alfo  attefted  by 
profane  Hiflory  ;  for  the  Fame  of  it  is  gone 
through  the  Earth,  and  there  are  Records  of 
Traditions  concerning  it,  in  all  parts  of  this 
and  the  new-found  World.  The  Americans 
do  acknowledge  and  fpeak  of  it  in  their  Con¬ 
tinent,  as  Accfla  witnefleth,  and  Laet  in  their 
Hiftories  of  them.  Mart .  The  C hinefes  have 
the  Tradition  of  it,  which  is  the  fartheft  part 
of  our  Continent ;  and  the  nearer  and  Weft- 
ern  parts  of  Afia  is  acknowledg’d  the  proper 
Seat  of  it.  Not  to  mention  Deucalion  s  De¬ 
luge  in  the  European  parts,  which  feemstobe 
the  fame  under  a  difguife  :  So  as  you  may 
trace  the  Deluge  quite  round  the  Globe  in 
profane  Hiflory  ;  and  which  is  remarkable, 
every  one  of  thefe  People  have  a  Tale  to  tell, 
iome  one  way,  fome  another,  concerning  the 
Reftauration  of  Mankind ;  which  is  an  Argu¬ 
ment  that  they  thought  all  Mankind  deftroy’d 
by  that  Deluge.  In  the  old  Difpute  between 
the  Scythians  and  the  A Egyptians  for  Antiquity, 
which  Juflin  mentions,  they  refer  to  a  former 
Deftmdtion  of  the  World  by  Water  or  Fire, 
and  argue  whether  Nation  firft  rofe  again,  and 
was  original  to  the  other.  So  the  Babylonians , 
Afjyrians ,  Phoenicians  and  others,  mention  the 
Deluge  in  their  Stories.  And  we  cannot  with- 
out  offering  Violence  to  all  Records  and  Au- 
thority.  Divine  and  Humane,  deny  that  there 
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hath  been  an  univerfal  Deluge  upon  the  Earth  ; 
and  if  there  was  an  univerfal  Deluge,  noquef- 
tion  it  was  that  of  Noah's,  and  that  which 
M ofes  defcrib’d,  and  that  which  we  treat  of  at 
prefent.  , 

Thefe  Confiderations,  I  think,  are  abun¬ 
dantly  fufficient  to  filence  that  Opinion,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Limitation  and  Reftridion  of  the 
Deluge  to  a  particular  Country  or  Countries. 
It  ought  rather  to  be  lookt  upon  as  an  Evafion 
indeed  than  Opinion,  feeing  the  Authors  do 
not  offer  any  pofitive  Argument  for  the  Proof 
of  it,  but  depend  only  upon  that  negative  Ar¬ 
gument,  That  an  univerfal  Deluge  is  a  thing 
unintelligible.  This  ftumbling-ftone  we  hope 
to  take  away  for  the  future,  and  that  Men 
fliall  not  be  put  to  that  unhappy  Choice,  ei¬ 
ther  to  deny  Matter  of  Fad  well  attefted,  or 
admit  an  Effed,  whereof  they  cannot  fee  any 
poffible  Caufes.  And  fo  having  fiated  and 
propos’d  the  whole  Difficulty,  and  try’d  all 
ways  offer’d  by  others,  and  found  them  inef- 
fedual,  let  us  now  apply  our  felves  by  degrees 
to  unty  the  Knot. 

The  exceffive  Quantity  of  Water  is  the  great 
Difficulty,  and  the  Removal  of  it  afterwards. 
Thole  eight  Oceans  lay  heavy  upon  my 
Thoughts,  and  I  call  about  every  way  to  find 
an  Expedient,  or  to  find  fome  way  whereby 
the  fame  Effed  might  be  brought  to  pafs  with 
lefs  Water,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  that 
Water  might  afterwards  conveniently  be  dis¬ 
charg’d.  The  firft  Thought  that  came  into 
my  Mind  upon  that  Occalion,  was  concerning 
the  Form  of  the  Earth,  which  I  imagin’d 
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might  poffibly  at  that  time  be  different  from 
what  it  is  at  prefent,  and  come  nearer  to  Plain- 
nefs  and  Equality  in  the  Surface  of  it,  and  fo 
might  the  more  eafily  be  overflow’d,  and  the 
Deluge  perform’d  with  lefs  Water.  This  Opi¬ 
nion  concerning  the  Plainnefs  of  the  firfl:  Earth, 
1  alfo  found  in  Antiquity,  mention'd  and  re- 
fer’d  to  by  feveral  Interpreters  in  their  Com¬ 
mentaries  upon  Genefxs ,  either  upon  Occafion 
of  the  Deluge,  or  of  that  Fountain  which  is 
faid,  Gen.  2 .6.  to  have  watered  the  Face  of 
the  whole  Earth  :  And  a  late  eminent  Perfon, 
the  Honour  of  his  Profeflion  for  Integrity  and 
Learning,  in  his  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Ori¬ 
gination  of  Mankind ,  hath  made  a  like  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  the  Earth  before  the  De¬ 
luge,  that  the  Face  of  it  was  more  fmooth  and 
and  regular  than  it  is  now.  But  yet  upon  fe- 
cond  Thoughts,  I  eafily  fee  that  this  alone 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  explain  the  Deluge, 
nor  to  give  an  Account  of  the  prefent  Form  of 
the  Earth,  unequal  and  mountainous  as  it  is. 
?Tis  true  this  would  give  a  great  Advantage 
to  the  Waters,  and  the  Rains  that  fell  for 
Forty  Days  together  would  have  a  great  Pow¬ 
er  over  the  Earth,  being  plain  and  fmooth  ; 
but  how  would  thefe  Waters  be  difpos’d  of 
when  the  Deluge  ceas’d  ?  or  how  could  it  ever 
ceafe  ?  Belides,  what  means  the  Disruption  of 
the  great  Deep,  or  the  great  Ahyfs^  or  what 
anfwers  to  it  upon  this  Suppofition  ?  This  was 
affurediy  of  no  lefs  Consideration  than  the 
Rains,  nay,  I  believe,  the  Rains  were  but  pre¬ 
paratory  in  fome  meafure,  and  that  the  Vio¬ 
let 
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pended  upon  the  Difruption  of  the  great  A- 
byfs.  Therefore  I  faw  it  neceflary,  to  my 
firft  Thought,  concerning  the  Smoothnefs  and 
Plainnefs  of  the  Antediluvian  Earth,  to  add 
a  fecond,  concerning  the  Difruption  and  DiC- 
folution  of  it,*  for  as  it  often  happens  in  Earth¬ 
quakes,  when  the  exterior  Earth  is  burfl:  a- 
funder,  and  a  great  Flood  of  Waters  ifliies 
out,  according  to  the  Quantity  and  Force  of 
them,  an  Inundation  is  made  in  thofe  parts, 
more  or  lefs ;  fo  I  thought,  if  that  Abyfs  lay 
under  Ground  and  round  the  Earth,  and  we 
lliould  fuppofe  the  Earth  in  this  manner  to  be 
broken  in  feveral  Places  at  once,  and  as  it 
were  a  general  Diffolution  made,  we  might 
fuppofe  that  to  make  a  general  Deluge,  as 
well  as  a  particular  Diffolution  often  makes  a 
particular.  But  I  will  not  anticipate  here  the 
Explication  we  intend  to  give  of  the  univer- 
fal  Deluge  in  the  following  Chapters;  only  by 
this  previous  Intimation  we  may  gather  fome 
Hopes,  it  may  be,  that  the  Matter  is  not  fo 
defperate  as  the  former  Reprefentation  might 
poflibly  make  us  fancy  it. 

Give  me  leave  to  add  farther  in  this  Place, 
that  it  hath  been  obferv’d  by  feveral,  from  the 
Contemplation  of  Mountains  and  Rocks  and 
Precipices,  of  the  Channel  of  the  Sea,  and  of 
Iflands,  and  of  Subterraneous  Caverns,  that 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  or  the  exterior  Re¬ 
gion  which  we  inhabit,  hath  been  broke,  and 
the  parts  of  it  diflocated  :  And  one  might  in- 
ftance  more  particularly  in  feveral  Parcels  of 
Nature,  that  retain  ftill  the  evident  Marks  of 
Fraction  and  Ruin  ;  and  by  their  prefent 
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Form  and  Poflure  fhow,  that  they  have  been 
once  in  another  State  and  Situation  one  to  ano¬ 
ther.  We  fhall  have  cccafion  hereafter  to 
give  an  Account  of  thefe  Vhanamena^  from 
which  feveral  have  rightly  argu’d  and  conclu¬ 
ded  fome  general  Rupture  or  Ruin  in  the  fu- 
perficial  parts  of  the  Earth.  But  this  Ruin,  it 
is  true,  they  have  imagin’d  and  explain’d  fe¬ 
veral  ways,  fome  thinking  that  it  was  made 
the  third  Day  after  the  Foundation  of  the  Earth ; 
when  they  fuppofe  the  Channel  of  the  Sea  to 
have  been  form’d,  and  Mountains  and  Ca¬ 
verns  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  violent  Depref- 
iion  of  feme  parts  of  the  Earth,  and  an  Ex- 
trufion  and  Elevation  of  others  to  make  them 
room.  Others  fuppofe  it  to  have  come  not 
all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  at  feveral  times, 
and  in  feveral  Ages,  from  particular  and  ac¬ 
cidental  Caufes,  as  the  Earth  falling  in  upon 
Fires  under  Ground,  or  Water  eating  away 
the  lower  Parts,  or  Vapours  and  Exhalations 
breaking  out,  and  tearing  the  Earth.  ’Tis 
true,  I  am  not  of  their  Opinion  in  either  of 
thefe  Explications  ,•  and  we  Hull  ihow  at  large 
hereafter,  when  we  have  propos’d  and  flated 
our  own  Theory,  how  incompetent  fuch  Caufes 
are,  to  bring  the  Earth  into  that  Form  and 
Condition  we  now  find  it  in.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  we  may  fo  far  make  ufe  of  thefe  Opi¬ 
nions  in  general,  as  not  to  be  ftartled  at  this 
Doctrine,  concerning  the  Breaking  or  Dilfolu- 
tion  of  the  exterior  Earth  ;  for  in  all  Ages 
the  Face  of  Nature  hath  provok’d  Men  to 
think  of  and  obferve  fuch  a  thing.  And  who 
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can  do  otfaerwife,  to  fee  the  Elements  dis¬ 
plac’d  and  diforder’d,  as  they  feem  to  lie  at 
prelent;  the  heavieft  and  grofleft  Bodies  in 
the  higheft  Places,  and  the  liquid  and  volatile 
kept  below  ;  an  huge  Mafs  of  Stone  or  Rock 
rear’d  into  the  A%  and  the  Water  creeping 
at  its  Feet ;  whereas  this  is  the  more  light  and 
adive  body,  and  by  the  Law  of  Nature 
fliould  take  place  of  Rocks  and  Stones  ?  So 
we  fee,  by  the  like  diforder,  the  Air  thrown 
down  into  Dungeons  of  the  Earth,  and  the 
Earth  got  up  among  the  Clouds ;  for  there  are 
the  tops  of  the  Mountains,  and  under  their 
roots  in  Holes  and  Caverns  the  Air  is  often 
detain’d.  By  what  regular  Addon  of  Nature 
can  we  fuppofe  things  firft  produc’d  in  this  PoS 
ture  and  Form  ?  Not  to  mention  how  broke 
and  torn  the  inward  Subftance  of  the  Earth  is, 
which  of  it  felf  is  an  uniform  Mafs,  clofe  and 
compad :  but  in  the  Condition  we  fee  it,  it 
lies  hollow  in  many  places,  with  great  Vacui¬ 
ties  intercepted  betwixt  the  Portions  of  it ;  a 
thing  which  we  fee  happens  in  all  Ruins  more 
or  lefs,  efpecially  when  the  parts  of  the  Ruins 
are  great  and  inflexible.  Then  what  can  have 
more  the  Figure  and  Mien  of  a  Ruin,  than 
Crags  and  Rocks  and  Cliffs,  whether  upon  the 
Sea  fliore,  or  upon  the  Sides  of  Mountains  ? 
what  can  be  more  apparently  broke,  than  they 
are  ?  and  thofe  lelfer  Rocks,  or  great  bulky 
Stones  that  lie  often  fcatter’d  near  the  Feet  of 
the  other,  whether  in  the  Sea,  or  upon  the 
Land,  are  they  not  manifefi:  Fragments,  and 
Pieces  of  thofe  greater  Malles  ?  Bolides,  the 
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Pofiure  of  thefe  Rocks,  which  is  often  leaning 
or  recumbent,  or  proftrate,  fhows  to  the  Eye, 
that  they  have  had  a  Fall,  or  feme  kind  of  Dif- 
location  from  their  natural  Site.  And  the  fame 
thing  may  be  obferv’d  in  the  Tracks  and  Re¬ 
gions  of  the  Earth,  which  very  feldom  for  io 
Miles  together  have  any  regular  Surface  or 
Continuity  one  with  another,  but  lie  high  and 
low,  and  are  varioufiy  inclin’d  fometimes  one 
way,  fometimes  another,  without  any  Rule 
or  Order.  Whereas  I  fee  no  Reafon  but  the 
Surface  of  the  Land  ftiould  be  as  regular  as 
that  of  the  Water  in  the  firft  Production  of  it; 
and  the  Strata  or  Beds  within  lie  as  even. 
This  I  am  fure  of,  that  this  Difpofition  of  the 
Elements,  and  the  parts  of  the  Earth,  out¬ 
ward  and  inward,  hath  fometHing  irregular 
and  unnatural  in  it,  and  manifeftly  fhews  us 
the  Marks  or  Footfteps  of  fome  kind  of 
Ruin  and  Diffolution  ;  which  we  fhall  ftiew 
you,  in  its  due  place,  happen’d  in  fuch  a  way, 
that  at  the  fame  time  a  general  Flood  of  Wa¬ 
ters  would  neceflarily  over-run  the  Face  of 
the  whole  Earth.  And  by  the  fame  fatal  blow, 
the  Earth  fell  out  of  that  regular  Form,  where¬ 
in  it  was  produc’d  at  firft,  into  all  thefe  Irre¬ 
gularities  which  we  fee  in  its  prefent  Form 
and  Compofition;  fo  that  we  (hall  give  there¬ 
by  a  double  Satisfaction  to  the  Mind,  both  to 
ftiew  it  a  fair  ajnd  intelligible  account  of  the 
general  Deluge,  how  the  Waters  came  upon 
the  Earth,  and  how  they  return’d  into  their 
Channels  again,  and  left  the  Earth  habitable; 
and  likewife  to  ftiew  it  how  the  Mountains 
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were  brought  forth,  and  the  Channel  of  the 
Sea  difcover’d:  How  all  thofe  Inequalities 
came  in  the  Body  or  Face  of  the  Earth,  and 
thofe  empty  Vaults  and  Caverns  in  its  Bowels, 
which  things  are  no  lefs  matter  of  Admiration 
than  the  Flood  it  felf. 

But  I  muft  beg  leave  to  draw  a  Curtain  be¬ 
fore  the  Work  for  a  while,  and  to  keep  your 
Patience  a  little  in  fufpenfe,  till  Materials  are 
prepar’d,  and  all  things  ready  to  reprefent  and 
explain  what  we  have  propos’d.  Yet  I  hope 
in  the  mean  time  to  entertain  the  Mind  with 
Scenes  no  lefs  pleafing,  though  of  quite  ano¬ 
ther  Face  and  Order :  for  we  muft  now  return 
to  the  beginning  of  the  World,  and  look  up¬ 
on  the  firft  Rudiments  of  Nature,  and  that 
dark  but  fruitful  Womb,  out  of  which  all 
things  fprang,  I  mean  the  Chaos  :  For  this  is 
the  matter  which  we  muft  next  work  upon, 
and  it  will  be  no  unpleafing  thing  to  obferve, 
how  that  rude  Mafs  will  fhoot  it  felf  into  fe- 
veral  Forms,  one  after  another,  till  it  comes  at 
length  to  make  an  habitable  World.  The 
fteady  Hand  of  Providence,  which  keeps  all 
things  in  Weight  and  Meafure,  being  the  in- 
vifible  Guide  of  all  its  Motions.  Thefe  Mo¬ 
tions  we  muft  examine  from  firft  to  laft,  to 
find  out  what  was  the  Form  of  the  Earth,  and 
what  was  the  Place  or  Situation  of  the  Ocean, 
or  the  great  Abyfs,in  that  firft  State  of  Nature : 
Which  two  things  being  determin’d,  we  ftiali 
be  able  to  make  a  certain  Judgment,  what 
kind  of  Diffolution  that  Earth  was  capable  of, 
and  whether  from  that  Diffolution  an  Univer- 
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fal  Deluge  would  follow,  with  all  the  Confe- 
quences  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  for  the  Eafe  and  Satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Reader,  we  will  here  mark  the 
Order  and  Diftribution  of  the  firfl  Book,  which 
we  divide  into  three  Sections;  whereof  the 
firfl  is  thefe  three  Chapters  paft :  in  the  fecond 
Section  we  will  fhew,  that  the  Earth  before 
the  Deluge  was  of  a  different  Frame  and  Form 
from  the  prefent  Earth  ;  and  particularly  of 
fuch  a  Form  as  made  it  fubjeCito  a  Diffolution  ; 
And  to  fuch  a  Diffolution,  as  did  neceffarily 
expofe  it  to  an  univerfal  Deluge.  And  in  this 
place  we  fhall  apply  our  Difcourfe  particular¬ 
ly  to  the  Explication  of  Noah's  Flood,  and 
that  under  all  its  Conditions,of  the  heighth  of 
the  Waters,  of  their  Univerfality,  of  the  De- 
flru&ionof  the  World  by  them,  and  of  their 
retiring  afterwards  from  the  Earth;  and  this 
Section  will  confift  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Chapters.  In  the  Third 
Section  we  prove  the  fame  Diffolution  from 
the  EfFeCts  and  Confequences  of  it,  or  from 
the  Contemplation  of  the  prefent  Face  of  the 
Earth  :  And  here  an  account  is  given  of  the 
Origin  of  Mountains,  of  Subterraneous  Wa¬ 
ters  and  Caverns,  of  the  great  Channel  of  the 
Sea,  and  of  the  firfl  Production  of  Iflands  ;  and 
thofe  things  are  the  Contents  of  the  Ninth, 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  Chapters.  Then,  in  the 
lafl  Chapter,  wre  make  a  general  Review  of  the 
whole  Work,  and  a  general  Review  of  Na¬ 
ture  ;  that  by  comparing  them  together,  their 
full  Agreement  and  Correfpondency  may  ap¬ 
pear. 
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pear.  Here  feveral  collateral  Arguments  are 
given  for  Confirmation  of  the  preceding  The¬ 
ory,  and  fome  Reflections  are  made  upon  the 
ftate  of  the  other  Planets  compar’d  with  the 
Earth.  And  laftly,  what  Accounts  foever 
have  been  given  by  others  of  the  prefent  Form 
and  Irregularities  of  the  Earth,  are  examin’d 
and  Ihew’d  infufficient.  And  this  feemeth  to 
be  all  that  is  requifite  upon  this  Subject. 

Chap.  IV. 

That  the  Earth  and  Mankind  had  an  Original^ 
and  were  not  from  Eternity :  Provd  againft 
Ariftotle.  T  he  fir  ft  Propofition  of  our  Theo¬ 
ry  laid  down ,  viz.  That  the  Antediluvian 
Earth  was  of  a  different  Forjn  and  Confiruc- 
tion  from  the  prefent.  This  is  proved  by  Di¬ 
vine  Authority ,  and  fro?n  the  Nature  and 
Form  of  the  Chaos y  out  of  which  the  Earth 
was  made . 

WE  are  now  to  enquire  into  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  of  the  Earth, and  in  what  Form 
it  was  built  at  firft,  that  we  may  lay 
;  our  Foundation  for  the  following  Theory  deep 
and  lure.  It  hath  been  the  general  Opinion 
and  Confent  of  the  Learned  of  all  Nations, 
that  the  Earth  arofe  from  a  Chaos.  This  is 
I  attefted  by  Hiftory,  both  Sacred  and  Profane  ; 

only  Ariftotle ,  whom  fo  great  a  part  of  the 
I  Chriftian  World  have  made  their  Oracle  or 
!  Idol,  hath  maintain’d  the  Eternity  of  the  Earth* 
1  $nd  the  Eternity  of  Mankind ;  that  the  Earth 
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and  the  World  were  from  Everlafting,  and  in 
that  very  Form  they  are  in  now,  with  Men 
and  Women  and  all  living  Creatures,  Trees 
and  Fruit,  Metals  and  Minerals,  and  what- 
foever  is  of  natural  Production.  We  fay  all 
thefe  things  arofe  and  had  their  firft  Exiftence 
or  Produ&ion  not  fix  thoufand  Years  ago  :  He 
faith,  they  have  fubfifted  thus  for  ever,  thro’ 
an  infinite  Series  of  part  Generations,  and 
Hull  continue  as  long,  without  firft  or  laft : 
And  if  fo,  there  was  neither  Chaos,  nor  any 
other  beginning  to  the  Earth.  This  takes  a- 
way  the  Subject  of  our  Difcourfe,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  muft  firft  remove  this  Stone  out  of  the 
Way,  and  prove  that  the  Earth  had  an  Origi¬ 
nal,  and  that  from  a  Chaos,  before  we  fhew 
how  it  arofe  from  a  Chaos,  and  what  was  the 
firft  habitable  Form  that  it  fettled  into. 

We  are  affur’d  by  Divine  Authority,  that 
the  Earth  and  Mankind  had  a  beginning  ;  Mo- 
fes  faith.  In  the  beginning  God  made  the  Hea¬ 
vens  and  the  Earth.  Speaking  it  as  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Period  or  Term  from  whence  he  counts 
the  Age  of  the  World.  And  the  fame  Mofes 
tells  us,  that  Adam  was  the  firft  Man,  and  Eve 
the  firft  Woman,  from  whom  fprung  the  Race 
of  Mankind  ;  and  this  within  the  Compafs  of 
fix  thoufand  Years.  We  are  alfo  affured  from 
the  Prophets,  and  our  Cbriftian  Records,  that 
the  World  {hall  have  an  End,  and  that  by  a 
general  Conflagration,  when  all  Mankind  {hall 
be  deftroy’d,  with  the  Form  and  all  the  Fur¬ 
niture  of  the  Earth.  And  as  this  proves  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  Ariftotle's  DoCtrine  to  be  falfe  im¬ 
mediately. 
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tnediately,  fo  doth  it  the  firft,  by  a  true  Con- 
fequence  ;  for  what  hath  an  end  had  a  begin¬ 
ning,  what  is  not  Immortal,  vvas  not  Eternal ; 
That  which  exifts  by  the  ftrength  of  its  own 
Nature  at  firft,  the  fame  Nature  will  enable 
to  exift  for  ever;  and  indeed  what  exifts  of  it 
felf,  exifts  neceflarily ;  and  what  exifts  necef* 
farily,  exifts  eternally. 

Having  this  infallible  Affurance  of  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Earth  and  of  Mankind  from  Scrip¬ 
ture,  we  proceed  to  refute  the  fame  Doftrine 
of  Ariftotle's  by  natural  Reafon.  And  we  will 
firft  confider  the  Form  of  the  Earth,  and  then 
Mankind;  and  fliew  from  plain  Evidence  and 
Obfervation,  neither  of  them  to  have  been 
Eternal.  ’Tis  natural  to  the  Mind  of  Man  to 
confider  that  which  is  compound,  as  having 
been  once  more  fimple ;  whether  that  Com¬ 
position  be  a  Mixture  of  many  Ingredients,  as 
moft:  Terreftrial  Bodies  are,  or  whether  it  be 
Organical  ,•  but  efpedally  if  it  be  Organical  i 
For  a  thing  that  confifts  of  a  multitude  of 
Pieces  aptly  join’d,  we  cannot  but  conceive  to 
j  have  had  thofe  Pieces,  at  one  time  or  another, 
put  together.  ’Twere  hard  to  conceive  an  e- 
1  ternal  Watch,  whofe  Pieces  were  never  fepa- 
rate  one  from  another,  nor  ever  in  any  other 
Form  than  that  of  a  Watch.  Or  an  eternal 
Houfe,  whofe  Materials  were  never  afunder, 
but  always  in  the  form  of  an  Houfe.  And 
’tis  as  hard  to  conceive  an  Eternal  Earth,  or  an 
Eternal  World:  Thefe  are  made  up  of  more 
1  various  Subftances,  more  Ingredients,  and  in- 
■  to  a  far  greater  Compofition ;  and  the  living 
Book  I  E  part 
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part  of  the  World,  Plants  and  Animals,  have 
much  more  variety  of  parts  and  multifarious 
ConftruCiion,  than  any  Houfe,  or  any  other 
artificial  Thing :  So  that  we  are  led  as  much 
by  Nature  and  Neceffity  to  conceive  this  great 
Machine  of  the  World,  or  of  the  Earth,  to 
have  been  once  in  a  ftate  of  greater  Simplici¬ 
ty  than  now  it  is,  as  to  conceive  a  Watch,  an 
Houfe,  or  any  other  Structure,  to  have  been 
once  in  its  firft  and  fimple  Materials.  This  I 
fpeak  without  Reference  to  immediate  Crea¬ 
tion,  for  Ariftotle  did  not  own  any  fuch  thing, 
and  therefore  the  Argument  ftands  good  a- 
gainft  him,  upon  thofe  Grounds  and  Notions . 
that  he  goes;  yet  I  guefs  what  Anfwer  would 
be  made  by  him  or  his  Followers  to  this  Ar¬ 
gumentation  ;  They  would  fay  there  is  not 
the  fame  Reafon  for  Natural  Things,  as  for 
Artificial,  though  equally  compounded.  Ar¬ 
tificial  things  could  not  be  from  Eternity,  be- 
caufe  they  fuppofe  Man,  by  whofe  Art  they 
were  made,  pre-exiftent  to  them  ,*  the  Work¬ 
man  muft  be  before  the  Work,  and  whatfoe- 
ver  hath  any  thing  before  it,  is  not  Eternal. 
But  may  not  the  fame  thing  be  faid  of  Natu¬ 
ral  things  ?  Do  not  moft  of  them  require  the 
Action  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Influence  of  the 
Heavens  for  their  Production,  and  longer  Pre¬ 
parations  than  any  Artificial  things  do  ?  Some 
Years  orAges  would  be  necelfary  for  the  Con- 
coCtion  and  Maturation  of  Metals  and  Mine¬ 
rals  ;  Stones  themfelves,  at  leaft  fome  forts  of 
them,  were  once  Liquors  or  fluid  Maffes,* 
and  all  vegetable  Productions  require  the  Heat 
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of  the  Sun,  to  predifpofe  and  excite  the  Earthy 
and  the  Seeds.  Nay,  according  to  Ari(lotlei 
’tis  not  Man  byhimfelf  that  begets  a  Man,  but 
the  Sun  is  his  Coadjutor.  You  fee  then  Was 
as  necelfary  that  the  Sun,  that  great  Work¬ 
man  of  Nature,  fliould  pre^-exift  to  Natural 
things,  produc’d  in  or  upon  the  Earthy  as  that 
Man  fiiould  pre-exift  to  Artificial*  So  that 
the  Earth  under  that  Form  and  Conftitution 
it  now  hath,  could  no  more  be  Eternal,  than 
a  Statue  or  Temple,  or  any  work  of  Art. 

Befides,  that  Form,  which  the  Earth  is  un¬ 
der  at  prefent,  is  in  fome  fort  preter-natural, 
like  a  Statue  made  and  broken  again  ;  and  fo 
hath  ftill  the  lefs  Appearance  or  Pretence  of 
being  Eternal.  If  the  Elements  had  lain  id 
that  Order  to  one  another,  as  Arifiotle  hath 
difpos’d  them,  and  as  feems  to  be  their  firft 
Difpofition  >  the  Earth  altogether  in  a  Mafs  in 
the  middle,  or  towards  the  Centre  ;  then  the 
Water  in  a  Spherical  Mafs  about  that  3  the 
Air  above  the  Water,  and  then  a  Sphere  of 
Fire,  as  he  fancied,  in  the  higheft  Circle  of  the 
Air :  If  they  had  lain,  I  fay,  in  this  Pofture.* 
there  might  have  been  fome  Pretence  that  they 
had  been  Eternally  fo  3  becaufe  that  might 
feem  to  be  their  Original  Pofture,  in  which 
Nature  had  firft  plac’d  them.  But  the  Form 
and  Pofture  we  find  them  in  at  prelent  is  very 
different,  and  according  to  his  Doctrine  mu  ft 
be  look’d  upon  as  unnatural  and  violent;  and 
no  violent  State,  by  his  own  Maxim,  can  be 
perpetual,  or  can  have  been  fo, 
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But  there  is  ftill  a  more  preffing  Confidera^ 
tion  againft  this  Opinion.  If  this  prefent  State 
and  Form  of  the  Earth  had  been  from  Eterni¬ 
ty,  it  would  have  long  e’er  this  deftroy’d  it 
felf,  and  chang’d  it  fel-f:  The  Mountains  fink¬ 
ing  by  degrees  into  the  Valleys,  and  into  the 
Sea,  and  the  Waters  rifing  above  the  Earth  $ 
which  Form  it  would  certainly  have  come  into 
fooner  or  later,  and  in  it  continu’d  drowned 
and  uninhabitable,  for  all  fucceeding  Genera¬ 
tions.  For’tis  certain,  that  the  Mountains  and 
higher  parts  of  the  Earth  grow  lefler  and  lef- 
fer  from  Age  to  Age  ;  and  that  from  many 
Caufes,  fometimes  the  Roots  of  them  are 
weaken’d  and  eaten  by  Subterraneous  Fires, 
and  fometimes  they  are  torn  and  tumbled 
down  by  Earthquakes,  and  fall  into  thofe 
Caverns  that  are  under  them  ;  and  tho’  thofe 
violent  Caufes  are  not  conftant,  or  univer- 
fal,  yet  if  the  Earth  had  flood  from  Eternity, 
there  is  not  a  Mountain  would  have  efcap’d 
this  Fate  in  one  Age  or  other.  The  Courfe 
of  thefe  Exhalations  or  Fires  would  have 
reach’d  them  all  fooner  or  later,  if  through 
infinite  Ages  they  had  flood  expos’d  to  them. 
But  there  are  alfo  other  Caufes  that  confume 
them  infenfibly,  and  make  them  fink  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  and  thofe  are  chiefly  the  Winds,  Rains, 
and  Storms,  and  Heat  of  the  Sun  without ; 
and  within,  the  foaking  of  Water  and  Springs, 
with  Streams  and  Currents  in  their  Veins  and 
Crannies.  Thefe  two  forts  of  Caufes  would 
certainly  reduce  all  the  Mountains  of  the 
Earth,  in  tradt  of  time,  to  Equality ;  or  ra- 
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ther  lay  them  all  under  Water  :  For  whatfoe- 
ver  moulders  or  is  wafht  away  from  therm,  is 
carried  down  into  the  lower  Grounds,  and 
into  the  Sea,  and  nothing  is  ever  brought 
back  again  by  any  Circulation  :  Their  Lofles 
are  not  repair’d,  nor  any  proportionable  Re¬ 
cruits  made  from  any  other  parts  of  Nature. 
So  as  the  higher  parts  of  the  Earth  being  con¬ 
tinually  fpending,  and  the  lower  continually 
gaining,  they  muft  of  neceility  at  length  come 
to  an  Equality  ;  and  the  Waters  that  lie  in  the 
lower  parts  and  in  the  Channels,  thofe  Chan¬ 
nels  and  Valleys  being  fill’d  up  with  Earth, 
would  be  thruft  out  and  rife  every  where  up¬ 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  ;  which  new  Poft 
when  they  had  once  feiz’d  on,  they  would  ne¬ 
ver  quit  it,  nor  would  any  thing  be  able  to 
difpoffefs  them  j  for  ’tis  their  natural  Place  and 
Situation  which  they  always  tend  to,  and  from 
which  there  is  no  Progrefs  nor  Regrefs  in  a  Courfe 
of  Nature.  So  that  the  Earth  would  have 
been,  both  now,  and  from  innumerable  Ge¬ 
nerations  before  this,  all  under  Water  and  un¬ 
inhabitable  ;  if  it  had  flood  from  Everlafling, 
and  this  Form  of  it  had  been  its  firft  original 
Form. 

Nor  can  he  doubt  of  this  Argumentation, 
that  confiders  the  Coherence  of  it,  and  will 
allow  time  enough  for  the  effed.  1  do  not 
lay  the  Earth  would  be  reduc  d  to  this  unin- 
;  habitable  Form  in  ten  thoufand  Years  time, 
though  I  believe  it  would  :  but  take  twenty, 
if  you  pleafe,  take  an  hundred  thoufand,  take 
a  million,  ’tis  all  one,  for  you  may  take  the 
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cne  as  eaiily  as  tire  other  out  or'  Eternity  ;  an 
chev  make  both  equally  again:  their  Supp 
iitior.  No:  is  it  any  matter  how  little  vu 


iuppoie  the  Mountains  to  decrease, 
taking  mere  time,  and  the  tame  eifrc: 
lows.  Let  them  but  waite  as  much  a 


of  Muftardieed  every  daw  or  a  Foot  in  an  A  a 
this  would  be  more  than  enaug  t  in  ten  tiro 
land  Ages  to  combine  the  tailed  Moumta 
upon  Earth.  Tine  Air  alone,  and  the  lit: 
crops  ot  Ram  have  defac'd  the  fttorgeit  a: 
the  proudeft  Monuments  of'  the  Ciuak  a: 
Ror:  :n: ,  and  allow  them  but  time  enoug. 
and  they  will  ot  themielves  beat  down  t 
Rocks  into  the  Sea.  and  the  Hills  into  t: 
Valleys.  But  if  we  add  to  thefe  all  thole 
the:  torernentionki  Cauies  that  work  wi 
more  Violence,  and  the  weight  of  the  Mot: 
tains  themielves.  which,  upon  any  occaiion  c 
ford,  is  ready  to  link  them  lower,  we  flu 
iborten  the  time,  and  make  the  ertec:  me 


lure. 


We  need  add  no  more  here  in  partieul 
againft  this  m>  ■  :  nr  a. ;;  ■;  Doctrine,  that  mak 
the  prelent  Form  of  the  Earth  to  have  be 
from  Eternity  ;  for  the  Truth  is,  this  who 
Book  is  one  continued  Argument  a  gain  ft  th: 
Opinion  ;  ibewing  that  it  hath  Jc  faao  clung 
its  Form  ,  both  in  that  we  have  proved  th 
it  was  not  capable  of  an  univerlal  Deluge 
this  Form,  and  confequently  was  once  unci 
another;  and  alio  in  that  we  fliall  prove |j 
large  hereafter  tiiroughout  the  Third  a i 
Fourth  Sections,  that  it  hath  been  broken  av 

diffolvH 
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diffolv’d.  We  might  alfo  add  one  Confidera- 
tion  more,  that  if  it  had  flood  always  under 
this  Form,  it  would  have  been  under  Fire,  if 
it  had  not  been  under  Water,-  and  the  Con¬ 
flagration,  which  it  is  to  undergo,  would  have 
overtaken  it  long  e’er  this.  For  St.  Peter 
faith,  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  that  are  now, 
as  oppos’d  to  the  Ante-diluvian,  and  confidered 
in  their  prefent  Form  and  Conftitution,  are 
fitted  to  be  confumed  by  Fire.  And  whofoe- 
ver  underftands  the  Progrefs  and  Revolutions 
of  Nature,  will  fee  that  neither  the  prefent 
Form  of  the  Earth,  nor  its  firft  Form,  were 
permanent  and  immutable  Forms,  but  tran¬ 
sient  and  temporary  by  their  own  Frame  and 
Conftitution  ;  which  the  Author  of  Nature, 
after  certain  Periods  of  time,  had  defign’d  for 
Change  and  for  Definition. 

Thus  much  for  the  body  of  the  Earth,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  from  Eternity,  as  Arif 
totle  pretended,  in  the  Form  it  hath.  Now 
let’s  confider  the  Origination  of  Mankind ; 
and  that  we  fliall  find  could  much  lefsbe  Eter¬ 
nal  than  the  other  ;  for  whatfoever  deftroy’d 
the  Form  of  the  Earth,  would  alfo  deftroy 
Mankind ;  and  befides,  there  are  many  parti¬ 
cular  Marks  and  Arguments,  that  the  Gene¬ 
rations  of  Men  have  not  been  from  Everlaft- 
ing.  All  Hiftory,  and  all  Monuments  of  An¬ 
tiquity  of  what  kind  foever,  are  but  of  a  few 
thoufand  of  Years  date ;  we  have  ftill  the  Me¬ 
mory  of  the  golden  Age,  of  the  firft  ftate  of 
Nature,  and  how  Mortals  liv’d  then  in  Inno- 
cency  and  Simplicity.  The  Invention  of  Arts, 
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even  thofe  that  are  neceffary  or  ufeful  to  Hu¬ 
mane  Life,  hath  been  within  the  Knowledge 
of  Men :  How  imperfect  was  the  Geography 
of  the  Ancients,  how  imperfect  their  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Earth,  how  imperfect  their  Na¬ 
vigation  ?  Can  we  imagine,  if  there  had  been 
Men  from  Everlafting,  a  Sea  as  now,  and  all 
Materials  for  Shipping  as  much  as  we  have, 
that  Men  could  have  been  fo  ignorant,  both 
of  the  Land  and  of  the  Sea,  as  ’tis  manifeft 
they  have  been  till  of  late  Ages?  They  had 
very  different  Fancies  concerning  the  Figure 
of  the  Earth.  They  knew  no  Land  beyond 
pur  Continent,  and  that  very  imperfectly  too  $ 
and  the  Torrid  Zone  they  thought  utterly  un¬ 
inhabitable.  We  think  itflrange,  taking  that 
ihort  date  of  the  World,  which  we  give  it, 
that  Men  fhould  not  have  made  more  Pro- 
grefs  in  the  Knowledge  of  thefe  things ;  but 
how  impoffible  is  it  then,  if  you  fuppofe  them 
to  have  been  from  Everlafting  ?  They  had  the 
fame  Wit  and  Paffions  that  we  have,  the  fame 
Motives  that  we  have,  can  we  then  imagine, 
that  neither  the  Ambition  of  Princes,  nor  In- 
tereft  or  Gain  in  private  Pei-fons,  nor  Curiofi- 
ty  and  the  Defire  of  Knowledge,  nor  the  Glo¬ 
ry  of  Difcoveries,  nor  any  other  Paflion  or 
Confideration  could  ever  move  them  in  that 
endlefs  time,  to  try  their  Fortunes  upon  the 
Sea,  and  know  fomething  more  of  the  World 
they  inhabited  ?  Though  you  ftiould  fuppofe 
them  generally  ftupid,  which  there  is  no  rear 
fqn  to  do,  yet  in  a  Courfe  of  infinite  Genera¬ 
tions^  there  would  be  fome  great  Genii, 
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fome  extraordinary  Perfons  that  would  attempt 
Things  above  the  reft.  We  have  done  more 
within  the  compafs  of'  our  little  World,  which 
we  can  but  count  (as  to  this)  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  Deluge,  than  thofe  Eternal  Men  had  done 
in  their  innumerable  Ages  foregoing. 

You  will  fay  it  may  be,  they  had  not  the 
Advantages  and  Opportunities  for  Navigation 
as  we  have,  and  for  Difcoveries  ;  becaufe  the 
ufe  of  the  Loadftone,and  the  Mariners  Needle 
was  not  then  known.  But  that’s  the  wonder, 
that  either  that  Invention,  or  any  other  ftiould 
not  be  brought  to  light  till  t’other  Day,  if  the 
World  had  flood  from  Eternity.  I  fay  this  or 
any  other  practical  Invention ;  for  fuch  things, 
when  they  are  once  found  out  and  known, 
are  not  eafily  loft  again,  becaufe  they  are  of 
daily  Ufe.  And  ’tis  in  moft  other  practical 
Arts  as  in  Navigation,  we  generally  know  their 
Original  and  Hiftory :  who  the  Inventors,  and 
by  what  degrees  improv’d,  and  how  few  of 
them  brought  to  any  Perfection  till  of  late 
Ages.  All  the  Artificial  and  Mechanical  World 
is,  in  a  manner,  new  ;  and  what  you  may  call 
the  Chil  World  too  is  in  a  great  meafure  fo. 
What  relates  to  Government,  and  Laws;  to 
Wars  and  Difcipline;  we  can  trace  thefe  things 
to  their  Origin,  or  very  near  it.  The  Ufe  of 
Money  and  of  Coins,  nay  the  Ufe  of  the  ve¬ 
ry  Elements;  for  they  tell  us  of  the  firft  In¬ 
vention  of  Fire  by  Prometheus ,  and  the  em¬ 
ploying  of  Wind  or  Water  to  turn  the  Mills 
and  grind  their  Corn  was  fcarce  known  before 
(the  Romans ,  Plin ,  /.  7,  c.  5 6.  And  that  we 

may 
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may  think  nothing  Eternal  here.,  they  tell  us 
the  Ages  and  Genealogies  of  their  very  Gods. 
Themeafures  of  Time  for  the  common  ufesof 
Life,  the  dividing  it  into  Hours,  with  the 
Inftruments  for  thofe  Purpofes,  are  not  of  an 
unknown  Date :  Even  the  Arts  for  preparing 
Food  and  Cloathing,  Medicines  and  Medica¬ 
ments,  Building*  Civil  and  Military,  Letters 
and  Writing,  which  are  the  Foundations  of 
the  World  Civil :  Thefe,  with  all  their  Reti¬ 
nue  of  leffer  Arts  and  Trades  that  belong  to 
them,  Hiftory  and  Tradition  tell  us,  when 
they  had  their  beginning,  or  were  very  im¬ 
perfect  ;  and  how  many  of  their  Inventors  and 
Inventreffes  were  deify ’d.  The  World  hath 
not  flood  fo  long  but  we  can  ftill  run  it  up  to 
thofe  Artlefs  Ages,  when  Mortals  liv’d  by 
plain  Nature  ;  when  there  was  but  one  Trade 
in  the  World,  one  Calling,  to  look  to  their 
Flocks  ,*  and  afterwards  to  Till  the  Ground, 
when  Nature  grew  lefs  liberal :  And  may  we 
not  reafonably  think  this  the  beginning  of 
Mankind,  or  very  near  it  ?  If  Man  be  a  Crea¬ 
ture  both  naturally  fagacious  to  find  out  its 
own  Conveniencies,  and  naturally  fociable  and 
inclin’d  to  live  in  a  Community,  a  little  time 
would  make  them  find  out  and  furnifli  them- 
felves  with  what  was  necelfary  in  thefe  two 
Kinds,  for  the  Conveniencies  of  lingle  Life, and 
the  Conveniencies  of  Societies;  they  would  not 
have  liv’d  infinite  Ages  unprovided  of  them. 
If  you  fay  Necejjity  is  the  Mother  of  Arts  and 
Inventions,  and  there  was  no  Neceffity  be¬ 
fore,  and  therefore  thefe  Things  were  follow- 
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ly  invented ;  this  is  a  good  Anfwer  upon 
our  Suppofition,  that  the  World  began  but 
fome  Ages  before  thefe  were  found  out,  and 
was  abundant  with  all  Things  at  firft  $  and 
JMen  not  very  numerous,  and  therefore  were 
not  put  fo  much  to  the  ufe  of  their  Wits,  to 
find  out  Ways  for  living  commodioufly.  But 
this  is  no  Anfwer  upon  their  Suppolition  for 
if  the  World  was  Eternal  and  Men  too,  there 
were  no  firft  Ages,  no  new  and  frefh  Earth  5 
Men  were  never  lefs  numerous,  nor  the  Earth 
more  fruitful ;  and  consequently  there  was 
never  lefs  Neceflity  at  any  time  than  is  now. 
This  alfo  brings  to  mind  another  Argument 
againft  this  Opinion  (viz.)  from  the  gradual 
Increafe  of  Mankind.  ’Tis  certain  the  World 
was  not  fo  populous  one  or  two  Thoufand 
Years  fince,  as  it  is  now,  feeing  ’tis  obferv’d 
in  particular  Nations,  that  within  the  fpace  of 
two  or  three  Hundred  Years,  notwithftanding 
all  Cafualties,  the  number  of  Men  doubles. 
If  then  the  Earth  had  flood  from  Everlafting, 
it  had  been  overftockt  long  e’er  this,  and 
would  not  have  been  capable  to  contain  its 
Inhabitants  many  Ages  and  Millions  of  Ages 
ago.  Whereas  we  find  the  Earth  is  not  yet 
Sufficiently  Inhabited,  and  there  is  ftill  room 
for  fome  Millions.  And  we  muft  not  fly  to  uni- 
verfal  Deluges  and  Conflagrations-  to  deftroy 
Mankind  ;  for  befides  that  the  Earth  was  not 
capable  of  a  Deluge  in  this  prefent  Form,  nor 
would  have  been  in  this  Form  after  a  Confla¬ 
gration,  Ariflotle  doth  not  admit  of  thefe  uni- 
verfal  Changes,  nor  any  that  hold  the  Form  of 

the 
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the  Earth  to  be  Eternal.  But  to  return  to 
our  Arts  and  Inventions. 

We  have  fpoken  of  pradical  Arts  and  In¬ 
ventions  ufeful  in  humane  Life;  then  for  The¬ 
oretical  Learning  and  Sciences,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  yet  finilh’d  or  compleat  in  thefe  ;*  and 
what  is  known  hath  been  chiefly  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  latter  Ages.  How  little  hath  been  dis¬ 
covered  till  of  late,  either  of  our  own  Bodies, 
or  of  the  Body  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the 
Functions  or  Motions  of  Nature  in  either  ? 

,  What  more  obvious,  one  would  think,  than 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  ?  What  can 
more  excite  our  Curiofity  than  the  flow¬ 
ing  and  ebbing  of  the  Sea  ?  Than  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Metals  and  Minerals  ?  Thefe  are 
either  yet  unknown,  or  were  fo  at  leaf!  till 
this  laft  Age  ;  which  feems  to  me  to  have  made 
a  greater  Progrefs  than  all  Ages  before  put  tq- 
gether,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  World,  How 
unlikely  is  it  then  that  thefe  Ages  were  Eter¬ 
nal  ?  That  the  Eternal  Studies  of  our  Forefa¬ 
thers  could  not  effect  lo  much  as  a  few  Years 
have  done  of  late  And  the  whole  Mafs  of 
Knowledge  in  this  Earth  doth  not  feem  to  be 
fo  great,  but  that  a  few  Ages  more,  with 
two  or  three  happy  Genius’s  in  them,  may 
bring  to  light  all  that  we  are  capable  to  un- 
derftand  in  this  ftate  of  Mortality. 

To  thefe  Arguments  concerning  the  Novel¬ 
ty  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Origin  of  Mankind, 
1  know  there  are  fome  Ihuffling  Excufes  made, 
but  they  can  have  little  effed  upon  thofe  In* 
fiances  we  have  cholen.  And  I  would  ask 
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thofe  Eternalifts  one  fair  Queftion,  What  Mark 
is  there  that  they  could  expeCt  or  defire  of  the 
Novelty  of  a  World,  that  is  not  found  in  this  ? 
Or  what  Mark  is  there  of  Eternity  that  is 
found  in  this  ?  If  then  their  Opinion  be  with¬ 
out  any  pofitive  Argument,  and  againft  all 
Appearances  in  Nature,  it  may  be  juftly  re¬ 
jected  as  unreafonable  upon  all  Accounts. 
’Tis  not  the  bold  averting  of  a  Thing  that 
makes  it  true,  or  that  makes  it  credible  a- 
gainft  Evidence.  If  one  fhould  affert  that 
Rich  an  one  had  liv’d  from  all  Eternity, 
and  I  could  bring  Witnefles  that  knew 
him  a  Sucking  Child,  and  others  that  remem- 
bred  him  a  School-boy,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
fair  Proof,  that  the  Man  was  not  Eternal.  So 
if  there  be  Evidence,  either  in  Reafon  or  Hif- 
tory,  that  it  is  not  very  many  Ages  fince  Na¬ 
ture  was  in  her  Minority,  as  appears  by  all 
thofe  Inftances  we  have  given  above  ;  feme 
whereof  trace  her  down  to  her  very  Infancy : 
This,  I  think,  may  be  taken  for  a  good  Proof 
that  fhe  is  not  Eternal.  And  I  do  not  doubt, 
but  if  the  Hiftory  of  the  World  was  writ 
Philofophically,  giving  an  Account  of  the  fe- 
veral  States  of  Mankind  in  feveral  Ages,  and 
by  what  Steps  or  Degrees  they  came  from 
their  firft  Rudenefs  or  Simplicity  to  that  Or¬ 
der  of  Things,  both  Intellectual  and  Civil, 
which  the  World  is  advanc’d  to  at  prefent. 
That  alone  would  be  a  full  Conviction,  that 
the  Earth  and  Mankind  had  a  beginning.  As 
the  Story  of  Ro?ne,  how  it  rofe  from  a  mean 
Original,  by  what  degrees  it  increas’d, 

and 
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and  how  it  chang’d  its  Form  and  Government 
-  till  it  came  to  its  Greatnefs,  doth  fatisfy  us  ve- 
ry  well,  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  not  Eter¬ 
nal. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Temporal  Ori¬ 
ginal  of  the  Earth.  We  are  now  to  confider 
the  manner  of  it,  and  to  fliew  how  it  rofe 
from  a  Chaos.  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
of  the  Ancients  that  acknowledge  the  Earth 
to  have  had  an  Original,  did  deny  that  Origi¬ 
nal  to  have  been  from  a  Chaos.  We  are  af- 
fur’d  of  both  from  the  Authority  of  M ofer, 
who  faith,  that  in  the  beginning  the  Earth 
was  Tohu  Bobu ,  without  Form  and  Void  >  a 
fluid,  dark,  confus’d  Mafs,  without  Diftinc- 
tion  of  Elements ;  and  made  up  of  all  Variety 
of  Parts,  but  without  Order,  or  any  determinate 
Form  ;  which  is  the  true  Defcription  of  a 
Chaos  :  And  fo  it  is  underftood  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  Confent  of  Interpreters,  both  Hebrew  and 
Chriftian.  We  need  not  therefore  fpend  any 
time  here  to  prove,  that  the  Origin  of  the 
Earth  was  from  a  Chaos,  feeing  that  is  agreed 
on  by  all  that  give  it  any  Origin.  But  we  will 
proceed  immediately  to  examine  into  what 
Form  it  firft  rofe  when  it  came  out  of  that 
Chaos ;  or  what  was  the  primeval  Form  of 
the  Earth,  that  continued  till  the  Deluge,  and 
how  the  Deluge  depended  upon  it,  and  up¬ 
on  its  DilTolution. 

And  that  we  may  proceed  in  this  Enquiry 
by  fuch  eafy  heps  as  any  one  may  readily  fol¬ 
low,  we  will  divide  it  into  Three  Propofitions* 
whereof  the  firft  is  this  in  general  j  that  the 
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Turin  of  the  Antediluvian  Earth,  or  of  the  Earth 
that  rofe  firft  from  the  Chaos,  was  different  from 
the  Form  of  the  prefent  Earth.  I  fay  different  in 
general ,  without  fpecifying  yet  what  its  parti- 
cular  Form  was,  which  fliall  be  expreft  in  the 
following  Propofition. 

This  firft  Propofition  we  have  in  effect  prov’d 
in  the  Second  Chapter >  where  we  have  fliewn, 
that  if  the  Earth  had  been  always  in  this  Form, 
it  would  not  have  been  capable  of  a  Deluge  ; 
feeing  that  could  not  have  been  effected 
without  fuch  an  infinite  Mafs  of  Water  as 
could  neither  be  brought  upon  the  Earth,  nor 
afterward  any  way  removed  from  it.  But  we 
will  not  content  our  felves  with  that  Proof 
only,  but  will  prove  it  alfo  from  the  Nature 
of  the  Chaos,  and  the  manifeft  Confequences 
of  it.  And  becaufe  this  is  a  leading  Propofi¬ 
tion,  we  think  it  not  improper  to  prove  it  al¬ 
fo  from  Divine  Authority,  there  being  a  preg- 
!  fcant  Palfage  to  this  Purpofe  in  the  Writings 
of  St.  Peter.  Where  treating  of  this  very 
Subjecft,  the  Deluge,  he  manifeftly  puts  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Antediluvian  Earth  and 
the  prefent  Earth,  as  to  their  Form  and  Con- 
ftitution.  The  Difcourfe  is  in  the  Second  E- 
piftle  of  St.  Peter,  the  third  Chapter,  where 
certain  Deifts,  as  they  feem  to  have  been, 
laught  at  the  Prophecy  of  the  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  ConflagratKpn  of  the  World, 
1  ufing  this  Argument  againft  it, That  fence  the  Fa- 
!  thers  fell  ajleep,  all  things  have  continued  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning.  All  External  Nature 
hath  continued  the  fame  without  any  remark- 
I  -t  f  able 
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able  Change  or  Alteration,  and  why  fh'ouid 
we  believe  (fay  they)  there  will  be  any? 
What  Appearance  or  what  Foundation  is  there 
of  fuch  a  Revolution,  that  all  Nature  will  be 
diffolv’d,  and  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  eon- 
fum’d  with  Fire,  as  your  Prophecies  pretend  ? 
So  from  the  Permanency  and  Immutability  of 
Nature  hitherto,  they  argu’d  its  Permanency 
and  Immutability  for  the  future.  To  this  the 
Apoflle  anfwers,  that  they  are  willing  to  for¬ 
get  that  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  of  old  had 
a  particular  Form  and  Conftitution  as  to  Wa¬ 
ter,  by  reafon  whereof  the  World  that  then 
was,  perifht  by  a  Deluge.  And  the  Heavens 
and  the  Earth  that  are  now,  or  fince  the  De¬ 
luge,  have  a  particular  Conftitution  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  Fire,  by  reafon  whereof  they  are  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  another  fort  of  Deftrudiion  or  Diffo- 
lution,  namely  by  Fire,  or  by  an  univerfal 
Conflagration.  The  Words  of  the  Apoftle, 
Chap*  3.  verfe  5,  6,  7.  are  thefe  ;  For  this  they 
are  willingly  ignorant  of  that  by  the  Word  of 
God  the  Heavens  were  of  old ,  and  the  Earthy 
confifxing  of  Water ,  and  by  Water,  or  (as  we 
render  it)  / landing  out  of  the  Water ,  and  in  the 
Water :  whereby  the  World  that  then  was ,  be¬ 
ing  overflow'd  with  Water ,  perifht .  But  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  that  are  now ,  by  the 
fame  Word  are  kept  in  ftore ,  refervd  unto  Fire 
againfl  the  Hay  of  Judgment.  We  lliall  have 
occalion,  it  may  be,  hereafter  to  give  a  full  II- 
luftration  of  thefe  Words ;  but  at  prefent  we 
Ihall  only  take  notice  of  this  in  genera],  that 
the  Apoftle  here  doth  plainly  intimate  fome 

difference 
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difference  that  was  between  the  old  World 
and  the  prefent  World,  in  their  Form  and 
Conflitution ;  or  betwixt  the  Antediluvian 
and  the  prefent  Earth,  by  reafon  of  which 
difference,  that  was  fubjed  to  perilh  by  a  De¬ 
luge,  as  this  is  fubje<S  to  perifh  by  Conflagra¬ 
tion.  And  as  this  is  the  general  Air  and  Im¬ 
portance  of  this  Difcourfe  of  the  Apoftle’s, 
which  every  one  at  firft  fight  would  difcover  ; 
fo  we  may  in  feveral  particular  ways  prove 
from  it  our  firft  Proppfition,  which  now  we 
muff  return  to  ;  (viz.)  That  the  Form  and 
Confutation  of  the  Antediluvian  Earth  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  prefent  Earth.  This 
may  be  infer’d  from  the  Apoftle’s  Difcourfe, 
firft,  becaufe  he  makes  an  oppofition  betwixt 
tbefe  two  Earths, or  thefe  two  natural  Worlds  $ 
and  that  not  only  in  refpedi  of  their  Fate,  the 
one  perifliing  by  Water,  as  the  other  will  pe- 
rilh  by  Fire,  but  alfo  in  refped  of  their  diffe¬ 
rent  Difpofition  and  Conftitution  leading  to 
this  different  Fate  ;  for  otherwife  hi s  fifth  verfe 
is  fuperfluous,  and  his  Inference  in  th efixth  un¬ 
grounded  ,•  you  fee  he  premifeth  in  the  fifth 
verfe  as  the  ground  of  his  Difcourfe,  what  the 
Conftitution  of  the  Antediluvian  Heavens  and 
Earth  was,  and  then  infers  from  it  in  the  fixth 
I'erfe ,  that  they  therefore  perifht  in  a  Deluge 
of  Water.  Now  if  they  had  been  the  fame 
with  ours,  there  had  neither  been  any  ground 
for  making  an  Oppofition  betwixt  them,  nor 
any  ground  of  making  a  contrary  Inference  as 
to  their  Fate.  Befides,  in  that  he  implies  that 
the  Conftitution  of  the  Antediluvian  Earth  was 
fuch,  as  made  it  fubjeit  to  a  Deluge ;  he  (hews 
Book  I.  F  that 
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that  it  was  different  from  the  Conftitution  of 
the  prefent  Earth  $  for  the  Form  of  that  is  fuch, 
as  makes  it  rather  incapable  of  a  Deluge,  as 
we  have  fhewn  in  the  fecond  Chapter.  Then 
we  are  to  obferve  further,  that  when  he  faith 
(verfe  6.)  that  the  firfl  World  perifh’d  in  a 
Deluge,  or  was  deftroy’d  by  it  5  this  is  not  to 
be  underftood  of  the  Animate  World  only, 
Men  and  living  Creatures,  but  of  the  Natu¬ 
ral  World,  and  the  Frame  of  it  $  for  he  had 
defcrib’d  it  before  by  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth,  which  make  the  Natural  World.  And 
the  Objection  of  the  Atheifts,  or  Deifts  ra¬ 
ther,  which  he  was  to  anfwer,  proceeded  up¬ 
on  the  Natural  World.  And  laftly,  this  pe- 
rifhing  of  the  World  in  a  Deluge,  is  fet  a  - 
gainft,  or  compar’d  with  the  perifhing  of  the 
World  in  the  Conflagration,  when  the  Frame 
of  Nature  will  be  difiolv’d.  We  muft  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  Tenor  of  the  Apoftle’s 
arguing,  fuppofe,  that  the  Natural  World  was 
deftroy’d  or  perifh’d  in  the  Deluge ;  and  fee¬ 
ing  it  did  not  perifh  as  to  Matter  and  Subftance, 
it  muft  be  as  to  the  Form,  Frame  and  Com- 
pofitionof  it,  that  it  perifti’d  ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  the  prefent  Earth  is  of  another  Form  and 
Frame  from  what  it  had  before  the  Deluge ; 
which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

Laftly,  Let  us  confider  what  it  is  the  Apo- 
ftle  tells  thefe  Scoffers  that  they  were  igno¬ 
rant  of :  Not  that  there  was  a  Deluge,  they 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  that :  nor  doth  he 
tell  them  that  they  were.  But  he  tells  them 
that  they  were  ignorant  that  the  Heavens  and 
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the  Earth  of  old  were  fo  and  fo  conftituted, 
after  a  different  manner  than  they  are  now, 
and  that  the  State  of  Nature  was  chang’d  at 
the  Deluge ;  if  they  had  known  or  attended 
to  this,  they  had  made  no  fuch  Objection,  nor 
us’d  any  fuch  Argument  as  they  did  againft 
the  future  Conflagration  of  the  World.  They 
pretended  that  there  had  been  no  Change  in 
Nature  fince  the  beginning,  and  the  Apoftld 
in  anfwer  tells  them,  that  they  are  willingly 
ignorant  of  the  firft  Conftitution  of  the  Hea*5 
vens,  and  the  Earth,  and  of  that  Change  and 
Diffolution  that  happen’d  to  them  in  the  De-^ 
luge  ;  and  how  the  prefent  Heavens  and 
Earth  have  another  Conftitution  ,  whereby 
in  like  manner  they  are  expos’d,  in  God’s  due 
time,  to  be  confum’d  or  diflolv’d  by  Fire* 
This  is  the  plain,  eafy  and  natural  Import  of 
the  Apoftle’s  Difcourle  ;  thus  all  the  parts  of , 
it  are  coherent,  and  the  Senfe  genuine  and  ap^ 
polite,  and  this  is  a  full  Confirmation  of  our 
firft  and  general  Affertion,  That  the  Antedi¬ 
luvian  Earth  was  of  another  Form  from  the 
prefent  Earth .  This  hath  been  obferv’d  for¬ 
merly  by  fome  of  the  Ancients  from  this 
Text,  but  that  it  hath  not  been  generally  ob^ 
ferv’d,  was  partly  becaufe  they  had  no  Theo¬ 
ry  to  back  fuch  an  Interpretation,  and  make 
it  intelligible ;  and  partly  becaufe  they  did 
not  obferve,  that  the  Apoftle’s  Difeourfe  here 
was  an  Argumentation,  and  not  a  bare  Affir¬ 
mation,  or  fimple  Contradiction  to  thofe  that 
rais’d  the  Scruple  $  ’tis  an  Anfwer  upon  a 
Ground  taken,  he  premifeth,  and  then  infers, 
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in  the  fifth  and  fixtb  Verfes,  concerning  the 
Deluge  ,•  and  in  the  feventh,  concerning  the 
Conflagration.  And  when  I  had  difcover’d 
in  my  Thoughts  from  the  Confideration  of  the 
Deluge,  and  other  natural  Reafons,  that  the 
Earth  was  certainly  once  in  another  Form,  it 
was  a  great  Affirmance  and  Confirmation  to 
me,  when  I  reflected  on  this  place  of  St. 
Peters ;  which  feems  to  be  fo  much  directed 
and  intended  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  or  to  teach 
us  the  fame  Conclufion,  that  though  I  defign’d 
chiefly  a  Philofophical  Theory  of  thefe  things, 
yet  I  fhould  not  have  thought  we  had  been 
juft  to  Providence,  if  we  had  neglected  to 
take  Notice  of  this  Paflage  and  Sacred  Evi¬ 
dence  ;  which  feems  to  have  been  left  us  on 
purpofe  to  excite  our  Enquiries,  and  ftreng- 
then  our  Reafonings,  concerning  the  firft  State 
of  things.  Thus  much  from  Divine  Authority  : 
We  proceed  now  to  prove  the  fame  Propofi- 
tion  from  Reafon  and  Philofophy,  and  the 
Contemplation  of  the  Chaos,  from  whence 
the  firft  Earth  arofe. 

We  need  not  upon  this  Occafion  make  a 
particular  Defcription  of  the  Chaos,  but  only 
confider  it  as  a  fluid  Mafs,  or  a  Mafs  of  all 
forts  of  little  Parts  and  Particles  of  Matter 
mixt  together,  and  floating  in  Confufion,  one 
with  another.  ’Tis  impoflible  that  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  this  Mafs  fhould  be  of  fuch  a  Form 
and  Figure ,  as  the  Surface  of  our  prefent 
Earth  is.  Or  that  any  Concretion  or  confident 
State  which  this  Mais  could  flow  into  imme¬ 
diately,  or  firft  fettle  in,  could  be  of  fuch  a 
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Form  and  Figure  as  our  prefent  Earth.  The 
firft  of  thefe  Aflertions  is  of  eafy  proof;  for 
a  fluid  Body,  we  know,  whether  it  be  Water 
or  any  other  Liquor,  always  calls  it  lelf  into 
a  fmooth  and  fpherical  Surface ;  and  if  any 
Parts,  by  Chance,  or  by  feme  Agitation,  be¬ 
come  higher  than  the  reft,they  do  not  continue 
fo,but  glide  down  again  every  way  into  the  low¬ 
er  Places,  till  they  all  come  to  make  a  Surface 
of  the  fame  height,  and  of  the  fame  diflance 
every  where  from  the  Center  of  their  Gravi¬ 
ty.  A  Mountain  of  Water  is  a  thing  impof- 
Able  in  Nature,  and  where  there  are  no  Moun¬ 
tains  there  are  no  Valleys.  So  alfo  a  Den  or 
Cave  within  the  Water,  that  hath  no  Walls 
but  the  liquid  Element,  is  a  Structure  un¬ 
known  to  Art  or  Nature  ;  all  things  there 
mull  be  full  within,  and  even  and  level  with¬ 
out,  unlefs  feme  External  Force  keep  them 
by  Violence  in  another  Pofture.  But  is  this 
the  Form  of  our  Earth,  which  is  neither  re¬ 
gularly  made  within  nor  without  ?  The  Sur¬ 
face  and  exterior  Parts  are  broken  into  all 
forts  of  Inequalities,  Hills  and  Dales,  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Valleys  ;  and  the  plainer  Tracks  of 
it  lie  generally  inclin’d  or  bending  one  way 
or  other,  fometimes  upon  an  eafy  Defcent, 
and  other  times  with  a  more  fenfible  and  un- 
eafy  Steepnefs  ;  and  though  the  great  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Earth  were  taken  all  away,  the 
remaining  parts  would  be  more  unequal  than 
the  rougheft  Sea;  whereas  the  Face  of  the 
Earth  fliould  refemble  the  Face  of  the  calmeft 
Sea,  if  xt  was  (till  in  the  Form  of  its  firftMafs. 
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But  what  {hall  we  fay  then  to  the  huge  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Earth,  which  lie  fometimes  in 
Lumps  or  Gutters  heapt  up  by  one  another, 
fometimes  extended  in  long  Ridges  or  Chains 
for  many  hundred  Miles  in  length?  And  ’tis 
remarkable,  that  in  every  Continent,  and  in 
every  ancient  and  original  Ifland,  there  is  ei¬ 
ther  fucli  a  Clutter,  or  fuch  a  Chain  of  Moun¬ 
tains.  And  can  there  be  any  more  palpable 
Pemonftrations  than  thefe  are,  that  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth  is  not  in  the  fame  Form  that 
the  Surface  of  the  Chaos  was,  or  that  any  fluid 
Mafs  can  ftand  or  hold  it  felf  in  ? 

Then  for  the  Form  of  the  Earth  within  or 
under  its  Surface,  ’tis  no  lefs  impolfible  for 
the  Chaos  to  imitate  that ;  for  ’tis  full  of  Ca¬ 
vities  and  empty  Places,  of  Dens  and  broken 
Holes,  whereof  fome  are  open  to  the  Air,  and 
others  cover'd  and  enclofed  wholly  within  the 
Ground.  Thefe  are  both  of  them  unimitable 
in  any  liquid  Subftance,  whofe  Parts  will  ne- 
celfarily  flow  together  into  one  continued 
Mafs,  and  cannot  be  divided  into  Apartments 
and  feparate  Rooms,  nor  have  Vaults  or  Ca¬ 
verns  made  within  it ;  the  Walls  would  fink, 
and  the  Roof  fall  in  ;  For  liquid  Bodies  have 
nothing  to  fuftain  their  Parts,  nor  any  thing 
to  cement  them ;  they  are  all  loofe  and  inco¬ 
herent,  and  in  a  perpetual  Flux:  Even  an 
heap  of  Sand  or  fine  Powder  will  fuffer  no 
Hollownefs  within  them,  though  they  be  dry 
Subftances,  and  though  the  Parts  of  them  be¬ 
ing  rough,  will  hang  together  a  little,  and 
ftand  a  little  upon  an  heap  ,  but  the  Parts  of 
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Liquors  being  glib,  and  continually  in  mo¬ 
tion,  they  fall  off  from  one  another,  which 
way  foever  Gravity  inclines  them,  and  can 
neither  have  any  Hills  or  Eminencies  on  their 
Surface,  nor  any  Hollownefs  within  their  Sub- 
ftance. 

You  will  acknowledge,  it  may  be,  that 
this  is  true,  and  that  a  liquid  Mafs  or  Chaos, 
while  it  was  liquid,  was  incapable  of  either 
the  outward  or  inward  Form  of  the  Earth  ,• 
but  when  it  came  to  a  Concretion,  to  a  ftate 
of  Confiftency  and  Firmnefs,thenit  might  go, 
you’ll  fay,  into  any  Form.  No,  not  in  its  firft 
Concretion,  nor  in  its  firft  State  of  Confif- 
tence;  for  that  would  be  of  the  lame  Form 
that  the  Surface  of  it  was  when  it  was  liquid, 
as  Water  when  it  congeals,  the  Surfaceof  the 
Ice  is  fmooth  and  level,  as  the  Surface  of  the 
Water  was  before  •>  fo  Metals,  or  any  other 
Subftances  melted,  or  Liquors  that  of  them- 
felves  grow  ftiff  and  harden,  always  fettle  in¬ 
to  the  fame  Form  which  they  had  when  they 
were  laft  liquid,  and  are  always  folid  within, 
and  fmooth  without,  unlefs  they  be  call  in  a 
Mould,  that  hinders  the  Motion  and  Flux  of 
the  Parts.  So  that  the  firft  concrete  State  or 
confident  Surface  of  the  Chaos,  muft  be  of 
the  fame  Form  or  Figure  with  the  laft  liquid 
State  it  was  in ;  for  that  is  the  Mould,  as  it 
were,  upon  which  it  is  caft ;  as  the  Shell  of 
an  Egg  is  of  a  like  Form  with  the  Surface  of 
the  Liquor  it  lies  upon.  And  therefore  by 
Analogy  with  all  other  Liquors  and  Concre¬ 
tions,  the  Form  of  the  Chaos,  whether  liquid 
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or  concrete,  could  not  be  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  prelent  Earth,  or  like  it :  And  conse¬ 
quently,  that  Form  of  the  firft  or  primigenial 
Earth  which  rofe  immediately  out  of  the  Cha¬ 
os,  was  not  the  fame,  nof  like  to  that  of  the 
prefen t  Earth.  Which  was  the  firft  and’prQ- 
paratory  Propofition  we  laid  down  to  be  prov’d. 
And  this  being  prov’d  by  the  Authority  both 
of  our  Reafon  and  our  Religion,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  the  Second  which  is  more  particu¬ 
lar. 

Chap.  Y. 

The  Second  Propofition  is  laid  down ,  viz.  That 
the  Face  of  the  Earth  before  the  Deluge 
was  Smooth,  regular  and  uniform  $  with¬ 
out  Mountains,  and  without  a  Sea.  The 
Chaos  out  of  which  the  World  rofe  is  fully  ex¬ 
amin'd,  and  all  its  Motions  obfervdd,  and  by 
what  fteps  it  wrought  it  felf  into  an  habitable 
World.  Some  things  in  Antiquity  relating  to 
the  firft  State  of  the  Earth  are  interpreted ,  and 
fome  things  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  The  Divine 
Art  and  Geometry  in  the  Con  fir  u£f  ion  of  the 
firft  Earth  is  ob fieri)  d  and  celebrated . 

WE  have  Seen  it  provM,  iu  the  forego¬ 
ing  Chapter,  That  the  Form  of  the 
firft  or  Antediluvian  Earth  was  not 
the  fame,  nor  like  the  Form  of  the  prefent 
Earth.  This  is  our  firft  Difcoveryat  a  diftance, 
but  ?tis  only  general  and  negative,  tells  us  what 
the  Form  of  that  Earth  was  not,  but  tells  us 
pqt  exprefly  what  it  was  5  that  muft  be  our 
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next  Enquiry,  and  advancing  one  ftep  further 
in  our  Theory,  we  lay  down  this  fecond  Pro¬ 
position:  That  the  Face  of  the  Earth  before  the 
Deluge  was  fmooth ,  regular  and  uniform  •  with¬ 
out  Wlomtainsgand  without  a  Sea.  This  is  a  bold 
ftep,  and  carries  us  into  another  World,  which 
we  have  never  feen,  nor  ever  yet  heard  any  rela¬ 
tion  of :  and  a  World, it  feems,of  very  different 
Scenes  and  Profpe&s  from  ours,  or  from  any 
thing  we  have  yet  known.  An  Earth  without  a 
Sea,and  plain  as  the  Elyfian  Fields ;  if  you  travel 
it  all  over,  you  will  not  meet  with  a  Moun¬ 
tain  or  a  Rock,  yet  well  provided  of  all  re- 
quifite  things  for  an  habitable  World  ,*  and  the 
fame  indeed  with  the  Earth  we  ftill  inhabit, 
only  under  another  Form.  And  this  is  the 
great  thing  that  now  comes  into  debate,  the 
great  Paradox  which  we  offer  to  be  examin’d, 
and  which  we  affirm,  That  the  Earth,  in  its 
firft  Rife  and  Formation  from  a  Chaos,  was 
of  the  Form  here  defcrib’d,  and  fo  continued 
for  many  hundreds  of  Years. 

To  examine  and  prove  this,  we  rpuft  return 
to  the  beginning  of  the  World,  and  to  that 
Chaos  out  of  which  the  Earth  and  all  Sublu¬ 
nary  things  arofe  :  ’Tis  the  Motions  and  Pro- 
grels  of  this  which  we  muft  now  confider,  and 
what  Form  it  fettled  into  when  it  firft  became 
an  habitable  World. 

Neither  is  it  perhaps  fuch  an  intricate  thing 
as  we  imagine  at  firft  fight,  to  trace  a  Chaos 
into  an  habitable  Worlds  at  leaft  there  is  a 
particular  Pleafure  to  fee  things  in  their  Ori¬ 
gin,  and  by  what  degrees  and  fucceffive 
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Changes  they  rife  into  that  Order  and  State 
we  fee  them  in  afterwards,  when  compleated. 

I  am  fure,  if  ever  we  would  view  the  Paths 
of  Divine  Wifdom,  in  the  Works  and  in  the 
Condud  of  Nature,  we  muft  not  only  confi- 
der  how  things  are,  but  how  they  came  to  be 
fo.  ’Tis  pleafant  to  look  upon  a  Tree  in  the 
Summer,  cover’d  with  its  green  Leaves,  deckt 
with  Bloffoms,  or  laden  with  Fruit,  and  calling 
a  pleafing  fhade  under  its  fpreading  Boughs ; 
but  to  confider  how  this  Tree,  with  all  its  Fur¬ 
niture,  fprang  from  a  little  Seed  $  how  Nature 
ffiap’d  it,  and  fed  it,  in  its  Infancy  and  Growth ; 
added  new  Parts,  and  ftill  advanc’d  it  by  lit¬ 
tle  and  little,  till  it  came  to  this  Greatnefs 
and  Perfedion :  This,  methinks,  is  another  fort 
of  Pleafure,  more  rational,  lefs  common,  and 
which  is  properly  the  Contemplation  of  Di¬ 
vine  Wifdom  in  the  Works  of  Nature.  So  to 
view  this  Earth,  and  this  Sublunary  World, 
as  it  is  now  compleat,  diftinguifht  into  the  fe- 
veral  Orders  of  Bodies  of  which  it  confifts,  e- 
very  one  perfed  and  admirable  in  its  kind ; 
this  is  truly  delightful,  and  a  very  good  Enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  Mind ;  But  to  fee  all  thefe  in 
their  firft  Seeds,  as  I  may  fo  fay  5  to  take  in 
pieces  this  Frame  of  Nature,  and  melt  it  down 
into  its  firft  Principles ;  and  then  to  obferve 
how  the  Divine  Wifdom  wrought  all  thefe 
things  out  of  Confufion  into  Order,  and  out 
of  Simplicity  into  that  beautiful  Compofition 
we  now  fee  them  in  ;  this,  methinks,  is  ano¬ 
ther  kind  of  Joy,  which  pierceth  the  Mind 
more  deep,  and  is  more  fatisfadory.  And  to 
give  our  lelves  and  others  this  Satisfaction,  we 
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will  firft  make  a  fliort  Reprefentation  of  the 
Chaos,  and  then  ftiew,  how,  according  to 
Laws  eftabliflit  in  Nature  by  the  Divine  Pow¬ 
er  and  Wifdom,  it  was  wrought  by  degrees 
from  one  Form  into  another,  till  it  fettled  at 
length  into  an  habitable  Earth  j  and  that  of 
fuch  a  Frame  and  Structure,  as  we  have  de- 
fcrib’d  in  this  fecond  Propofition. 

By  the  Chaos  I  underftand  the  Matter  of  the 
Earth  and  Heavens,  without  Form  or  Order ; 
reduc’d  into  a  fluid  Mafs,  wherein  are  the 
Materials  and  Ingredients  of  all  Bodies,  but 
mingled  in  Confufion  one  with  another.  As 
if  you  fliould  fuppofe  all  forts  of  Metals, 
Gold,  Silver,  Lead,  melted  down  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  common  Mafs,  and  fo  mingled,  that 
the  parts  of  no  one  Metal  could  be  difcern’d 
as  diftinft  from  the  reft,  this  would  be  a  little 
Metallick  Chaos  ;  Suppofe  then  the  Elements 
thus  mingled.  Air,  Water  and  Earth,  which 
are  the  Principles  of  all  Terreftrial  Bodies  ,• 
mingled,  I  fay,  without  any  Order  of  higher 
or  lower,  heavier  or  lighter,  folid  or  volatile, 
in  fuch  a  kind  of  confus’d  Mafs  as  is  here  re- 
prefented  in  the  firft  Scheme. 

Let  this  then  reprefent  to  us  the  Chaos ;  in 
which  the  firft  Change  that  we  fliould  imagine 
to  happen  would  be  this,  that  theheavieft  and 
grofleft  parts  would  fink  down  towards  the 
middle  of  it,  (for  there  we  fuppofe  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  its  Gravity)  and  the  reft  would  float 
above.  Thefe  grofler  parts  thus  funk  down 
and  comprefs’d  more  and  more,  would  harden 
by  degrees,  and  conftitute  the  interiour  parts 
of  the  Earth*  The  reft  of  the  Mafs,  which 
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fwims  above,  would  be  alfo  divided  by  the 
fame  Principle  of  Gravity  into  two  Orders 
of  Bodies,  the  one  liquid  like  Water,  the  o- 
ther  volatile  like  Air.  For  the  more  fine  and 
a&ive  Parts  difentangling  themfelves  by  de¬ 
grees  from  thereft,  would  mount  above  them  ; 
and  having  Motion  enough  to  keep  them  upon 
the  Wing,  would  play  in  thofe  open  Places 
where  they  conftitute  that  Body  we  call  Air. 
The  other  Parts  being  grofler  than  thefe,  and 
having  a  more  languid  Motion,  could  not  fly 
up  feparate  from  one  another,  as  thefe  did, 
but  fettled  in  a  Mafs  together,  under  the  Air, 
upon  the  Body  of  the  Earth,  compofing  not 
only  Water  ftridly  fo  called,  but  the  whole 
Mafs  of  Liquors,  or  liquid  Bodies,  belonging 
to  the  Earth.  And  thefe  firft  Separations  be¬ 
ing  thus  made,  the  Body  of  the  Chaos  would 
ftand  in  that  Form  which  it  is  here  reprefented 
in  by  the  fecond  Scheme. 

The  liquid  Mafs  which  encircled  the  Earth, 
was  not,  as  I  noted  before,  the  mere  Element 
of  Water,  but  a  Colle&ion  of  all  Liquors 
that  belong  to  the  Earth,  I  mean  of  all  that 
do  originally  belong  to  it.  Now  feeing  there 
are  two  chief  kinds  of  Terreftrial  Liquors* 
thofe  that  are  fat,  oily  and  light  ,•  and  thofe 
that  are  lean  and  more  earthy,  like  common 
Water  $  which  two  are  generally  found  in 
compound  Liquors  ;  we  cannot  doubt  but 
there  were  of  both  forts  in  this  common  Mafs 
of  Liquids.  And  it  being  well  known,  that 
thefe  two  kinds  mixt  together,  if  left  to  them¬ 
felves  and  the  general  A&ion  of  Nature,  fe¬ 
parate  one  from  another  when  they  come  to 
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fettle,  as  in  Cream  and  thin  Milk,  Oil  and 
Water,  and  fuch  like ;  we  cannot  but  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  fame  Effed:  would  follow  here, 
and  the  more  oily  and  light  part  of  this  Mafs 
would  get  above  the  other,  and  fwim  upon  it. 
The  whole  Mafs  being  divided  into  two  lef- 
fer  Maffes,  and  fo  the  Globe  would  Hand  as 
we  fee  it  in  the  third  Figure. 

Hitherto  the  Changes  of  the  Chaos  are  ea- 
fy  and  unqueftionable,  and  would  be  difpatcht 
in  a  ftiort  time  ;  we  mull  now  look  over  a- 
gain  thefe  two  great  Mafles  of  the  Air  and 
Water ,  and  confider  how  their  Impurities  or 
grofler  Parts  would  be  difpos’d  of ;  for  we 
cannot  imagine  but  they  were  both  at  firft 
very  muddy  and  impure :  And  as  the  Water 
would  have  its  fediment,  which  we  are  not 
here  concern’d  to  look  after,  fo  the  great  Re¬ 
gions  of  the  Air  would  certainly  have  their  fe¬ 
diment  too  ;  for  the  Air  was  as  yet  thick,  grofs 
and  dark,  there  being  an  abundance  of  little 
Terreftrial  Particles  fwimming  in  it  ftiil,  after 
the  grofleft  were  funk  down ;  which,  by  their 
Heavinefs  and  lumpifh  Figure,  made  their  way 
more  eafily  and  fpeedily.  The  lefler  and  light¬ 
er  which  remain’d,  would  fink  too,  but  more 
flowly,  and  in  a  longer  time  1  fo  as  in  their 
Defcent  they  would  meet  with  that  oily  Li¬ 
quor  upon  the  Face  of  the  Deep,  or  upon  the 
watery  Mafs,  which  would  entangle  and  Hop 
them  from  palling  any  further,'  whereupon 
mixing  there  with  that  undious  Subftance, 
they  compos’d  a  certain  dime,  or  fit,  foft,  and 
light  Earth,  fpread  upon  the  Face  of  the  Wa¬ 
ters*  as  ’tis  represented  in  the  fourth  Figure. 

|  This 
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This  thin  and  tender  Orb  of  Earth  increas’d 
ftill  more  and  more,  as  the  little  earthy  Parts 
that  were  detain’d  in  the  Air  could  make  their 
way  to  it.  Some  having  a  long  Journey  from 
the  upper  Regions,  and  others  being  very 
light  would  float  up  and  down  a  good  while, 
before  they  could  wholly  difengagethemfelves 
and  defcend.  But  this  was  the  general  Ren¬ 
dezvous,  which  fooner'or  later  they  all  got  to, 
and  mingling  more  and  more  with  that  oily 
Liquor,  they  fuckt  it  all  up  at  length,  and 
were  wholly  incorporate  together,  and  fo  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  more  ftiff  and  firm,  making  both 
but  one  Subftance,  which  was  the  fir  ft  Con¬ 
cretion,  or  firm  and  confiftent  Subftance  that 
rofe  upon  the  Face  of  the  Chaos.  And  the 
whole  Globe  flood  in  this  Pofture,  as  in  Fi¬ 
gure  the  fifth. 
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It  may  be,  you  will  fay,  we  take  our  Li¬ 
berty,  and  our  own  time  for  the  Separation  of 
tfaefe  two  Liquors,  the  oily  and  the  earthy* 
the  lighter  and  the  heavier ;  and  fuppofe  that 
done  before  the  Air  was  clear’d  of  Earthy 
Particles,  that  lb  they  might  be  catcht  and 
ftopt  there  in  their  Defcent.  Whereas  if  all 
thefe  Particles  were  fallen  out  of  the  Air  be¬ 
fore  that  Separation  was  made  in  the  liquid 
Mafs,  they  would  fall  down  through  the 
Water,  as  the  firft  did,  and  fo  no  Concre¬ 
tion  would  be  made,  nor  any  earthy  Cruft 
I  form’d  upon  the  Face  of  the  Waters,  as  we  here 
|  fuppofe  there  was.  ’Tis  true,  there  could  be 
i  no  fuch  Orb  of  Earth  form’d  there,  if  the  Air 
f  was  wholly  purg’d  of  all  its  earthy  Parts  before 
the  Mafs  of  Liquids  began  to  purify  it  felf,  and 
:  to  feparate  the  oily  Parts  from  the  more  hea¬ 
vy  :  But  this  is  an  unreafonable  and  incredible 
Suppofition,  if  we  confider,  the  Mafs  of  the 
Air  was  many  thoufand  times  greater  than  the 
Water,  and  would  in  Proportion  require  a 
greater  time  to  be  purified ;  the  Particles  that 
were  in  the  Regions  of  the  Air  having  a  long 
way  to  come  before  they  reacht  the  Watery 
Mafs ,  and  far  longer  than  the  oily  Particles 
had  to  rife  from  any  part  of  that  Mafs  to  the 
!  Surface  of  it,  Befides,  we  may  fuppofe  a  great 
;i  many  degrees  of  Littlenefs  and  Lightnels  in 
:|  thefe  earthy  Particles ,  fo  as  many  of  them 
■|  might  float  in  the  Air  a  good  while,  like  Ex- 
:}  halations,  before  they  fell  down.  And  laftly, 
j  We  do  not  fuppofe  the  Separation  of  thefe  two 
Liquors  wholly  made  and  finilht  before  the 
;  j '  Purgation 
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Purgation  of  the  Air  began,  though  we  repre- 
fent  them  fo  for  Diftindion  fake  ;  Let  them 
begin  to  purify  at  the  fame  time,  if  you  pleafe, 
thefe  parts  rifing  upwards,  and  thofe  falling 
downwards,  they  will  meet  in  the  middle, 
and  unite  and  grow  into  one  Body,  as  we 
have  defcrib’d.  And  this  Body  or  new  Con¬ 
cretion  would  be  increas’d  daily,  being  fed 
and  fupply’d  both  from  above  and  below;  and 
having  done  growing,  it  would  become  more 
dry  by  degrees,  and  of  a  Temper  of  greater 
Confiftency  and  Firmnefs,  fo  as  truly  to  re¬ 
ferable  and  be  fit  to  make  an  habitable  Earth, 
fuch  as  Nature  intended  it  for. 

But  you  will  further  objed,  it  may  be,  that 
fuch  an  EfFed  as  this  would  indeed  beneceffa- 
ry  in  fome  Degree  and  Proportion,  but  not  in 
fuch  a  Proportion,  and  in  fuch  Quantity  as 
would  be  Sufficient  to  make  this  Cruft  or  Con¬ 
crete  Orb  an  habitable  Earth.  This  I  confefs 
appear’d  to  me  at  firft  a  real  Difficulty, 
till  I  consider’d  better  the  great  Difproportion 
there  is  betwixt  the  Regions  of  the  Air  and 
the  Circumference  of  the  Earth,  or  of  that 
exterior  Orb  of  the  Earth,  we  are  now  a 
making  ;  which  being  many  thoufand  times 
lefs  in  Depth  and  Extent  than  the  Regions  of 
the  Air,  taken  as  high  as  the  Moon,  though 
thefe  earthy  Particles  we  fpeak  of  were  ve¬ 
ry  thinly  difpers’d  through  thofe  vaft  Tracks  of 
the  Air,  when  they  came  to  be  colleded  and 
amafs’d  together  upon  the  Surface  of  a  far 
leffer  Sphere,  they  would  conftitute  a  Body 
of  a  very  considerable  Thicknefs  and  Solidity. 

We 
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We  fee  the  Earth  fometimes  covered  with 
Snow  two  or  three  Feet  deep,  made  up  only 
of  little  Flakes  or  Pieces  of  Ice,  which  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  middle  Region  of  the  Air,  and 
meeting  with  the  Earth  in  their  Defcent,  are 
there  ftbpt  and  heapt  up  one  updn  another. 
But  if  we  ihould  fuppofe  little  Particles  of 
Earth  to  fhower  down,  not  only  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  Region,  but  from  the  whole  Capacity  and 
Extent  of  thofe  vaft  Spaces  that  are  betwixt  us 
and  the  Moon,  we  could  not  imagine  but 
thefe  would  cbnftitute  an  Orb  of  Earth  feme 

i 

thoufands  of  times  deeper  than  the  greateft 
Snow ;  which  being  increas’d  and  fwoln  by 
that  oily  Liquor  it  fell  into,  and  incorporated 
with,  it  wbuld  be  thick,  ftrong,  and  great  e~ 
nough  in  all  refpe&s  to  render  it  an  habitable* 
Earth.  .  : 

We  cannot  doubt  therefore  but  fucll  a  Bo¬ 
dy  as  this  would  be  form’d,  and  would  be 
lufficient  in  Quantity  for  an  habitable  Earth, 
Then  for  the  Quality  of  it,  it  will  anfwer  all 
the  Purpofes  of  a  Rifing  World.  What  can  be 
a  more  proper  Seminary  for  Plants  and  Ani¬ 
mals,  than  a  Soil  of  this  Temper  and  Com- 
pofition  ?  A  finer  and  lighter  fort  of  Earth, 
mixt  With  a  benign  Juice,  eafy  and  obedient 
to  the  A&ion  of  the  Sun,  or  of  what  other 
Caufes  were  employ’d  by  the  Author  Of  Na¬ 
ture,  for  the  PrOduiftidn  of  things  in  the  new- 
made  Earth.  What  fort  or  difpofition  of  mat¬ 
ter  could  be  more  fit  and  ready  to  catch  Life 
from  Heaven,  and  to  be  drawn  into  all  Forms 
that  the  Rudiments  of  Life,  or  the  Bodies  of 
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living  Creatures  would  require  ?  What  Soil 
more  proper  for  Vegetation  than  this  warm 
Moifture,  which  could  have  no  Fault,  unlefs  it 
was  too  Fertile  and  Luxuriant  ?  And  that  is 
no  Fault  neither  at  the  beginning  of  a  World. 
This  I  am  fure  of,  that  the  Learned  amongft 
the  Ancients,  both  Greeks ,  Egyptians ,  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  and  others,  have  defcrib’d  the  primi- 
genialSoil,  ’IauV  npu-joyevyg,  or  the  Temper  of  the 
Earth,  that  was  the  firft  Subject  for  the  Gene¬ 
ration  and  Origin  of  Plants  and  Animals,  af¬ 
ter  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  truly  exprefs’d,  and  I 
think  with  advantage,  by  this  Draught  of  the 
Primigenial  Earth.  > 

Thus  much  concerning  the  matter  of  the 
firft  Earth.  Let  us  refied:  a  little  upon  the 
Form  of  it  alfo,  whether  External  or  Internal ; 
both  whereof  do  manifeftly  fhew  themfelves 
from  the  manner  of  its  Produdion  or  Forma¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  External  Form,  you  fee  it 
is  according  to  the  Proposition  we  were  to 
prove,  fmooth ,  regular  and  uniform,  without 
Mountains  i  and  without  a  Sea .  And  the 
Proof  we  have  given  of  it  is  very  eafy ;  The 
Globe  of  the  Earth  could  not  poffibly  rife 
immediately  from  a  Chaos  into  the  irregular 
Form  in  which  it  is  at  prefent.  The  Chaos 
being  a  fluid  Mafs,  which  we  know  doth  ne- 
ceffarily  fall  into  a  Spherical  Surface,  whofe 
Parts  are  equi-diftant  from  the  Center,  and 
coniequently  in  an  equal  and  even  Convexity 
one  with  another.  And  feeing  upon  the  Dk 
ftindion  of  a  Chaos  and  Separation  into  feve- 
ral  Elementary  Mafles,  the  Water  would  na¬ 
turally 
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turally  have  a  fuperiour  Place  to  the  Earth,  ’tis 
manifeft,  that  there  could  be  no  habitable 
Earth  form’d  out  of  the  Chaos,  unlefs  by 
feme  Concretion  upon  the  Face  of  the  Water. 
Then  laftly,  feeing  this  concrete  Orb  of  Earth 
upon  the  Face  of  the  Water  would  be  of  the 
fame  Form  with  the  Surface  of  the  Water  it 
was  fpread  upon,  there  being  no  Caufes,  that 
we  know  of,  to  make  any  Inequality  in  it,  we 
muft  conclude  it  equal  and  uniform,  and  with*- 
out  Mountains,  as  alfo  without  a  Sea  ;  for  the 
Sea  and  all  the  Mafs  of  Waters  was  enclos’d 
within  this  exteriour  Earth,  which  had  no  o~ 
ther  Bafts  or  Foundation  to  reft  upon. 

The  Contemplation  of  thefe.  things,  and  of 
this  Pofture  of  the  Earth  upon  the  Waters, 
doth  fo  ftrongly  bring  to  Mind  certain  Pafla- 
ges  of  Scripture,  (which  will  recur  in  another 
Place)  that  we  cannot,  without  Injury  to 
Truth,  pafs  them  by  here  in  filence.  Paflages 
that  have  fuch  a  manifeft  Refemblance  and  A- 
greement  to  this  Form  and  Situation  of  the 
Earth,  that  they  feem  vifibly  to  point  at  it: 
Sue!)  are  thofeExpreflions  of  the  Pfalmift,  God 
hath  founded  the  Earth  upon  the  Seas.  And  in 
another  Pfalm,  fpeaking  of  the  Wifdom  and 
Power  of  God  in  the  Creation,  he  faith.  To 
him  who  alone  doth  great  Wonders ;  to  him  that 
by  Wifdom  made  the  Heavens  $  to  him  that  ex¬ 
tended  or  (lr etched  out  the  Earth  above  the  Wa¬ 
ters.  What  can  be  more  plain  or  proper  to 
denote  that  Form  of  the  Earth  that  we  have 
deferib’d,  and  to  exprefs  particularly  the  In- 
clofure  of  the  Waters  within  the  Earth,  as 
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we  have  reprefented  them  ?  He  faith  in  ano¬ 
ther  Place ;  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the 
Heavens  made;  he  flout  up  the  Waters  of  the  Sea 
as  in  Bags ,  (for  fo  the  Word  is  to  be  render’d, 
and  is  render’d  by  all,  except  the  Englijh)  and 
laid  up  the  Abyfs  as  in  Store-houfes.  This,  you  fee, 
is  very  conformable  to  that  Syftem  of  the  Earth 
and  Sea,  which  we  have  propos’d  here.  Yet 
there  is  fomething  more  exprefs  than  all  this 
in  that  remarkable  place  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon ,  where  Wifdom  declaring  her  Antiqui¬ 
ty  and  Exiftence  before  the  Foundation  of  the 
Earth,  amongft  other  things  faith,  Prov.  8.27. 
When  he  prepared  the  Heavens ,  I  was  there: 
When  he  drew  an  Orb  over  the  Surface  of  the 
Abyfs ;  or  when  he  fet  an  Orb  upon  the  Face 
of  the  Abyfs.  We  render  it  in  the  Englijh  a 
Compafs ,  or  Circle ^  but  ’tis  more  truly  ren¬ 
der’d  an  Orb  or  Sphere ;  and  what  Orb  or 
Spherical  Body  was  this,  which  at  the  Forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth  was  built  and  plac’d  round 
about  the  Abyfs ;  but  that  wonderful  Arch, 
whofe  Form  and  Production  we  have  defcrib’d, 
encompafling  the  Mafs  of  Waters,  which  in 
Scripture  is  often  call’d  the  Abyfs  or  Deep  ? 
[See  Fig.  5.  p.  78.  This  Orb  is  reprefented  by 
the  Circle  1.  and  the  Abyfs  by  the  Region  2.J 
Laftly,  This  Scheme  of  the  firft  Earth  gives 
Light  to  that  Place  we  mention’d  before  of 
St.  Peter  s,  where  the  firft  Earth  is  faid  to 
conjijl  of  Water ,  and  by  Water ;  and  by  reafon 
thereof  was  obnoxious  to  a  Deluge.  The 
firft  Part  of  this  Character  is  plain  from  the 
Defcription  now  given  ;  and  the  fecond  will 
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appear  in  the  Following  Chapter.  In  the  mean 
time,  concerning  thefe  Paflages  of  Scripture, 
which  we  have  cited,  we  may  truly  and  mo- 
deftly  Fay,  that  though  they  would  not,  it  may 
be,  without  a  Theory  premis’d,  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  or  interpreted  in  this  Senfe ;  yet  this  Theo¬ 
ry  being  premis’d,  I  dare  appeal  to  any  unpre¬ 
judic’d  Perfon,  if  they  have  not  a  fairer  and  ea¬ 
sier,  a  more  full  and  more  emphatical  Senfe, 
when  apply’d  to  that  Form  of  the  Earth  and  Sea, 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  than  to  their  prefent 
Form,  or  to  any  other  we  can  imagine. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  external  Form 
of  the  firft  Earth.  Let  us  now  refled:  a  little 
upon  the  internal  Form  of  it,  which  confifts 
of  feveral  Regions,  involving  one  another 
like  Orbs  about  the  fame  Center,  or  of  the 
feveral  Elements  caft  circularly  about  each 
other  >  as  it  appears  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Figure.  And  as  we  have  noted  the  External 
Form  of  this  primaeval  Earth,  to  have  been 
markt  and  celebrated  in  the  Sacred  Writings ; 
fo  likewife  in  the  Philofophy  and  Learning  of 
the  Ancients,  there  are  feveral  Remains  and  In¬ 
dications  of  this  Internal  Form  and  Compofi- 
tion  of  it.  For  ’tis  obfervable,  that  the  An¬ 
cients  in  treating  of  the  Chaos,  and  in  railing 
the  World  out  of  it,  rang’d  it  into  feveral  Re¬ 
gions  or  Malles,  as  we  have  done  j  and  in 
that  Order  fucceffively,  riling  one  from  another, 
as  if  k  was  a  Pedegree  or  Genealogy,  And 
thofe  Parts  and  Regions  of  Nature,  into  which 
the  Chaos  was  by  degrees  divided,  they  fig- 
nified  commonly  by  dark  and  obfcure  Names, 
as  the  N'ighty  Tartarus ,  Oceanus ,  and  fuch  like, 
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which  we  have  exprefs’d  in  their  plain  and  pro- 
per  Terms.  And  whereas  the  Chaos,  when 
it  was  firft  fet  on  work,  ran  all  into  Divifions, 
and  Separations  of  one  Element  from  ano¬ 
ther,  which  afterwards  were  all  in  fome  Mea- 
fure  united  and  affociated  in  this  Primigenial 
Earth  ;  the  Ancients  accordingly  made  Conten¬ 
tion  the  Principle  that  reign’d  in  the  Chaos  at 
firft,  and  then  Lon>e  :  The  one  to  exprefs  the 
Divifions,  and  the  other  the  Union  of  all 
Parties  in  this  middle  and  common  Bond. 
Thefe,  and  fuch  like  Notions  which  we  find 
in.  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients  figuratively 
and  darkly  deliver’d,  receive  a  clearer  Light, 
when  compar’d .  with  this  Theory  of  the  Cha¬ 
ps,*  which  reprefenting  every  thing  plainly, 
and  in  its  natural  Colours,  is  a  Key  to  their 
Thoughts,  and  an  Illuftration  of  their  obfcu- 
rer  Philofophy,  concerning  the  Original  of  the 
World  ;  as  we  have  fhewn  at  large  iq  the  La¬ 
tin  Treatife,  Lib .  2,  chap .  7. 

There  is  another  thing  in  Antiquity,  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  Form  and  Conftru&ion  of  the 
Earth,  which  is  very  remarkable,  and  hath 
obtain’d  throughout  all  learned  Nations  and 
Ages.  And  that  is  the  Comparifon  or  Refem- 
blance  of  the  Earth  to  an  Egg .  And  this  is 
not  fo  much  for  its  External  Figure,  though 
that  be  true  too,  as  for  the  inward  Compo- 
fitipn  of  it,*  confiding  of  feyeral  Orbs,  one 
including  another,  and  in  that  Order,  as  to 
anlwer  the  feyeral  Elementary  Regions  of 
which  the  new  made  Earth  was  conffituted. 
For  if  we  admit  for  the  Tclk  a  Central  Fire 
r,  ;  n  ^  .  -  .  {which 
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(which  though  very  reafonable,  we  had  no 
occafion  to  take  Notice  of  in  our  Theory  of 
the  Chaos)  and  fuppofe  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth  Oval,  and  a  little  extended  towards  the 
Poles,  (as  probably  it  was,  feeing  the  Vortex 
that  contains  it  is  fo)  thofe  two  Bodies  do 
very  naturally  reprefent  one  another,  as  in  this 
Scheme,  which  reprefents  the  Interiour  Faces 
of  both,  a  divided  Egg,  or  Earth.  Where, 
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as  the  two  in  mo  ft  Regions  (A,  B)  reprefent 
the  Yolk  and  the  Membrane  that  lies  next  a- 
bove  it  j  fo  the  Exteriour  Region  of  the  Earth 
(D)  is  as  the  Shell  of  the  Egg,  and  the  A- 
byfs  (C)  under  it  as  the  White  that  lies  under 
the  Shell.  And  confidering  that  this  Notion 
of  the  Mundane  Egg,  or  that  the  World  was 

G  4  Oviform, 
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Oviform,  bath  been  the  Senfe  and  Language  * 
of  ,nll  Antiquity,  Latins,  Greeks ,  Ter  fans, 
^Egyptians,  and  others,  as  we  have  Ihew’delfe- 
wher e,[Tell.Theor.  Sac.  lib.  i.c.  io.JI  thought 
it  worthy  our  Notice  in  this  Place,*  feeing  it 
receives  fuch  a  clear  and  eafy  Explication  from 
that  Origin  and  Fabrick  we  have  given  to  the 
fir  ft  Earth,  and  alfo  reflects  Light  upon  the 
Theory  it  felf,  and  confirms  it  to  be  no  Fic¬ 
tion:  This  Notion, which  is  a  kind  of  Epitome 
or  Image  of  it,  having  been  conferv’d  in  the 
moft  Ancient  Learning. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  firft  Earth,  its 
Production  and  Form ;  and  concerning  our  fe- 
cond  Proportion  relating  to  it :  Which  being 
prov’d  by  Reafon,  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and 
the  Motions  of  the  Chaos  ;  then  attefled  by 
Antiquity,  both  as  to  the  Matter  and  Form 
pf  it;  and  confirmed  by  Sacred  Writers,  we 
may  take  it  now  for  a  well  eftablilht  Truths 
ana  proceed  upon  this  Suppolition,  That  the 
Antediluvian  Earth  was  Smooth  and  Uniforms, 
without  Mountains  or  Sea,  to  the  Expjicatioi) 
of  the  univerfal  Deluge, 

Give  me  leave  only  before  we  proceed  any 
further,  to  annex  here  a  fliort  Advertifement, 
concerning  the  Caufes  of  this  wonderful  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  firft  Earth.  ’Tis  true,  we  have  pro¬ 
pos’d  the  natural  Caufes  of  it,  and  I  do  not 
know  wherein  our  Explication  is  falfe  or  de- 
.  feCtive  ;  but  in  things  of  this  kind  we  may 
eafily  be  too  credulous.  And  this  Structure  is 
lo  marvellous,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  con¬ 
sider’d  as  a  particular  Effect  of  the  Divine  Art 

than 
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than  as  the  Work  of  Nature,  The  whole  Globe 
ef  the  Water  vaulted  over*  and  the  Exterior 
|  Earth  hanging  above  the  Deep*  fuftain’d  by 
nothing  but  its  own  Meafures  and  Manner  of 
Conftru&ion :  A  Building  without  Foundation 
or  Corner-ftone.  This  feems  to  be  a  piece  of 
Divine  Geometry  or  Architecture  $  and  to 
this*  I  think,  is  to  be  refer’d  that  magnificent 
Challenge  which  God  Almighty  made  to  Job, 
Job  38.  4,  5,  6,7,  See.  Where  waft  thou  when 
I  laid  the  Foundations  of  the  Earth  ?  Declare  if 
thou  haft  Underftanding.  Who  hath  laid  the  Mea¬ 
fures  thereof  if  thou  know  eft  l  Or  who  hath 
ftr  etched  the  Line  up  on  it  ?  Whereupon  are  the 
Foundations  thereof  faftned  ?  Or  who  laid  the 
Corner-ftone  thereof  '?  When  the  Morning  Stars 
fang  together ,  and  all  the  Sons  of  God  fhouted 
for  Joy.  Mofes  alfo,  when  he  had  defcrib’d  the 
Chaos,  faith,  The  Spirit  of  God  mov'd  upon ,  or 
fat  brooding  upon,  the  Face  of  the  Waters ; 
without  all  doubt  to  produce  feme  Effects 
there.  And  St.  Peter ,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the 
Form  of  the  Antediluvian  Earth  ,  how  it 
flood  in  reference  to  the  Waters,  adds.  By 
the  Word  of  Gad>  T$  Koyu  ts  0£s,  or  by  the 
Wifdom  of  God  it  was  made  lb.  And  this 
fame  Wifdom  of  God,  in  the  Proverbs ,  as  we 
obferved  before,  takes  Notice  of  this  very 
piece  of  Work  in  the  Formation  of  the  Earth. 
When  he  fet  an  Orb  over  the  Face  of  the  Deep 
l  was  there.  And  laftly,  the  Ancient  Philofo- 
phers,  or  at  leaft  the  beft  of  them,  to  give 
them  their  due,  always  brought  in  Mens  or 
flnory  A ?yog  as  a  Supernatural  Princi- 
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pie  to  unite  and  confociate  the  parts  of  the 
Chaos ;  which  was  firfl  done  in  the  Compofi- 
tion  of  this  wonderful  Arch  of  the  Earth, 
Wherefore  to  the  great  Architect,  who  made 
the  boundlefs  Univerfe  out  of  nothing,  and 
form’d  the  Earth  out  of  a  Chaos,  let  the 
Praife  of  the  whole  Work,  and  particularly 
of  this  Mafter-piece,  for  ever  with  all  Honour 
be  given. 

Chap.  VI. 

The  Diffolution  of  the  firfl  Earth :  The  Deluge 
enfuing  thereupon.  And  the  Form  of  thepre - 
flent  Earth  rifling  from  the  Ruins  of  the  Firfl. 

WE  have  now  brought  to  light  the  Ante¬ 
diluvian  Earth  out  of  the  dark  Mafs 
of  the  Chaos ;  and  not  only  defcrk- 
bed  the  Surface  of  it,  [See  Eig.  5.  6.  pag.  78. 

&  87.]  but  laid  open  the  inward  parts,  to  fliew 
in  what  Order  its  Regions  lay.  Let  us  now 
clofe  it  up,  and  reprefent  the  Earth  entire,  and 
in  larger  Proportions,  more  like  an  habitable 
World ;  as  in  this  Figure,  where  you  fee  the 
fmooth  Convex  of  the  Earth,  and  may  ima¬ 
gine  the  great  Abyfs  fpread  under  it ;  As  at  the 
aperture  a  a.  which  two  are  to  be  the  only 
Subject  of  our  further  Contemplation. 

In  this  fmooth  Earth  were  the  firfl:  Scenes  of 
the  World,  and  the  firfl  Generations  of  Man¬ 
kind  ;  it  had  the  Beauty  of  Youth  and  bloom¬ 
ing  Nature,  frefti  and  fruitful,  and  not  a 
Wrinkle,  Scar  or  Fra&ure  in  all  its  Body  ;  no 

ft  o^ks 
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3  Rocks  nor  Mountains,  no  hollow  Caves,  nor 
1  gaping  Channels,  but  even  and  uniform  all 
:i  over.  And  the  Smoothnefs  of  the  Earth  made 
?  the  Face  of  the  Heavens  fo  too  ;  the  Air  was 
(  Calm  and  Serene  ;  none  of  thofe  tumultuary 
[  Motions  and  Conflicts  of  Vapours,  which 
the  Mountains  and  the  Winds  caufe  in  ours ; 
’Twas  fuited  to  a  golden  Age,  and  to  the  firft 
Innocency  of  Nature. 

All  this  you’ll  fay  is  well,  we  are  got  into 
a  pleafant  World  indeed,  but  what’s  this  to 
the  Purpofe?  what  Appearance  of  a  Deluge 
here,  where  there  is  not  fo  much  as  a  Sea, 
nor  half  fo  much  Water  as  we  have  in  this 
Earth  ?  or  what  Appearance  of  Mountains,  or 
Caverns,  or  other  Irregularities  of  the  Earth, 
where  all  is  level  and  united  :  So  that  inftead 
of  loofing  the  Knot,  this  ties  it  the  harder. 
You  pretend  to  fhew  us  how  the  Deluge  was 
made,  and  you  lock  up  all  the  Waters  within 
the  Womb  of  the  Earth,  and  let  Bars  and 
Doors,  and  a  Wail  of  impenetrable  Strength 
and  Thicknefs  to  keep  them  there.  And  you 
pretend  to  fhew  us  the  Original  of  Rocks  and 
Mountains,  and  Caverns  of  the  Earth,  and 
bring  us  to  a  wide  and  endlefs  Plain,  frnooth 
as  the  calm  Sea. 

This  is  all  true,  and  yet  we  are  not  fo  far 
from  the  Sight  and  Difcovery  of  thofe  things 
as  you  imagine ;  draw  but  the  Curtain,  and 
thefe  Scenes  will  appear, or  loniething  very  like 
'em.  We  muft  remember  that  St.  Peter  told  us, 
that  the  Antediluvian  Earth  perifh’d,  or  was 
^emolifh’d  5  and  Mofes  faith,  the  great  Abyfs 

was 
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was  broken  open  at  the  Deluge.  Let  us  then 
fuppofe,  that  at  a  time  appointed  by  Divine 
Providence,  and  from  Caufes  made  ready  to 
c}o  that  great  Execution  upon  a  finful  World, 
that  this  Abyfs  was  open'd,  or  that  the  Frame 
of  the  Earth  broke  and  fell  down  into  the 
great  Abyfs.  At  this  one  ftroke  all  Nature 
would  be  chang’d,  and  this  fingle  Action 
would  have  two  great  and  vifible  Effects. 
The  one  Tranfient,  and  the  other  Permanent. 
Firft^  an  Univerfal  Deluge  would  overflow  all 
the  Parts  and  Regions  of  the  broken  Earth, 
during  the  great  Commotion  and  Agitation  of 
the  Abyfs,  by  the  violent  Fall  of  the  Earth 
into  it.  This  would  be  the  firft  andunquef- 
tionable  Eflfed  of  this  Diffolution,  and  all  that 
World  would  be  deftroy’d.  Then  when  the 
Agitation  of  the  Abyfs  was  aflwag’d,  and  the 
Waters  by  degrees  were  retir’d  into  their  Chan¬ 
nels,  and  the  dry  Land  appear’d,  you  would 
lee  the  true  Image  of  the  prefent  Earth  in  the 
Ruins  of  the  firft.  The  Surface  of  the  Globe 
would  be  divided  into  Land  and  Sea,*  the 
Land  would  confift  of  Plains  and  Valleys  and 
Mountains,  according  as  the  Pieces  of  this 
Ruin  were  plac’d  and  difpos’d  :  Upon  the 
Banks  of  the  Sea  would  ftand  the  Rocks,  and 
near  the  Shore  would  be  Iflands,  or  leffer 
Fragments  of  Earth  compafs’d  round  by  Wa¬ 
ter.  Then  as  to  Subterraneous  Waters,  and 
all  Subterraneous  Caverns  and  Hollownefles, 
upon  this  Supposition  thofe  things  could  not 
be  otherwife  j  for  the  Parts  would  fall  hollow 
in  many  Places  in  this,  as  in  all  other  Ruins’.* 

And 
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And  feeing  the  Earth  fell  into  this  Abyfs,  the 
Waters  at  a  certain  height  would  flow  into  all 
thofe  hollow  Places  and  Cavities,*  and  would 
;  alfo  fink  and  infinuate  into  many  Parts  of  the 
;  folid  Earth.  And  though  thefe  Subterrane- 
j  ous  Vaults  or  Holes,  whether  dry  or  full  of 
Water,  would  be  more  or  lefs  in  all  Places, 

!  where  the  Parts  fell  hollow  ;  yet  they  would  be 
!  found  efpecially  about  the  Roots  of  the  Moon- 
!  tains,  and  the  higher  Parts  of  the  Earth;  for 
there  the  fides  bearing  up  one  againft  the  other, 
they  could  not  lie  fo  clofe  at  the  bottoms,  but 
.many  Vacuities  would  be  intercepted.  Nor 
are  there  any  other  Inequalities  or  Irregulari¬ 
ties  obfervable  in  the  prefent  Form  of  the 
Earth  ;  whether  in  the  Surface  of  it,  or  inte- 
riour  Conftru&ion ,  whereof  this  Hypothefis 
doth  give  a  ready,  fair ,  and  intelligible 
Account ;  and  doth  at  one  view  reprefent 
them  all  to  us,  with  their  Caufes,  as  in  a 
Glafs :  And  whether  that  Glafs  be  true,  and 
the  Image  anfwer  to  the  Original,  if  you  doubt 
of  it,  we  will  hereafter  examine  them  Piece 
by  Piece.  But  in  the  firfl  Place,  we  muft 
confider  the  general  Deluge,  how  eafily  and 
truly  this  Suppofition  reprefents  and  explains 
it,  and  anfwers  all  the  Properties  and  Condi¬ 
tions  of  it. 

I  think  it  will  be  eafily  allow'd,  that  fuch 
a  Dilfolution  of  the  Earth  as  we  have  propos’d, 
and  Fall  of  it  into  the  Abyfs,  would  certainly 
make  an  Univerfal  Deluge  ;  and  effectually 
deftroy  the  old  World,  which  periftfid  in  it. 
But  we  have  not  yet  particularly  prov’d  this 

Dilfolution, 
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Dilfolution,  and  in  what  manner  the  Deluge 
follow’d  upon  it  :  And  to  affert  things  in  grofs 
never  makes  that  firm  Impreflion  upon  our 
Underftandings,  and  upon  our  Belief  as  -to 
fee  them  deduc’d  with  their  Caufes  and  Cir- 
cumftances,*  and  therefore  we  muft  endea¬ 
vour  to  fhew  what  Preparations  there  were 
in  Nature  for  this  great  Dilfolution,  and  after 
what  manner  it  came  to  pafs,  and  the  Deluge 
in  confequence  of  it. 

We  have  noted  before,  that  Mofes  imputed 
the  Deluge  to  the  Difruption  of  the  Abyfs ; 
and  St.  Peter,  to  the  particular  Conftitution 
of  that  Earth,  which  made  it  obnoxious  to  be 
abforpt  in  Water,  fo  that  our  Explication  fa 
far  is  juftified.  But  it  was  below  the  Dignity  of 
thofe  Sacred  Pen-men,  or  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  direded  them,  to  fhew  us  the  Caufes  of 
this  Difruption,  or  of  this  Abforption  ;  this 
is  left  to  the  Enquiries  of  Men.  For  it  was 
never  the  Defign  of  Providence,  to  give  fuch 
particular  Explications  of  natural  Things,  as 
Ihould  make  us  idle,  or  the  Ufe  of  Rea  fo  a 
unnecelfary  ,  but  on  the  contrary,  by  delive¬ 
ring  great  Conclufions  to  us,  to  excite  our 
Curiofity  and  Inquifitivenefs  after  the  Me¬ 
thods,  by  which  fuch  things  were  brought  to 
pafs:  And  it  may  be  there  is  no  greater  Trial 
or  In  fiance  of  nat  ural  Wifdom,  than  to  find 
out  the  Channel,  in  which  thefe  great  Revo¬ 
lutions  ol  Nature,  which  we  treat  on,  flow 
and  fucceed  one  another. 

Let  us  therefore  refume  that  Syfiem  of  the 
Antediluvian  Earth,  which  we  have  deduc’d 

from 
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from  the  Chaos,  and  which  we  find  to  an- 
I  fwer  St.  Peter  s  Defcription,  and  M ofes’s  A c- 
|  count  of  the  Deluge.  This  Earth  could 
I  not  be  obnoxious  to  a  Deluge,  as  the  Apoftle 
ftippofeth  it  to  have  been,  but  by  a  Diffolu- 
j  tion  ;  for  the  Abyfs  was  enclos’d  within  its 
I  Bowels.  And  Mpfes  doth  in  effed  tell  us, 

!  there  was  fuch  a  Diffolution  j  when  he  faith, 

'  The  Fountains  of  the  great  Abyfs  were  broken 
|  open.  For  Fountains  are  broken  open  no  other* 

1  wife  than  by  breaking  up  the  Ground  that  co- 
:  vers  them.  We  muft  therefore  here  enquire 
in  what  Order,  and  from  what  Caufes  the 
Frame  of  this  exterior  Earth  was  diffolv’d,  and 
then  we  fliall  foon  fee  how,  upon  that  Diffo¬ 
lution,  the  Deluge  immediately  prevail’d  and 
j  overflow’d  all  the  Parts  of  it. 

I  do  not  think  it  in  the  power  of  humane 
I  Wit  to  determine  how  long  this  Frame  would 
ftand,  how  many  Years,  or  how  many  Ages  * 
but  one  would  foon  imagine,  that  this  kind  of 
Strudure  would  not  be  perpetual,  nor  laft  in¬ 
deed  many  thoufands  of  Years,  if  one  confi- 
der  the  Effed  that  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  would 
have  upon  it  and  the  Waters  under  it ;  drying 
and  parching  the  one,  and  rarefying  the  other 
ipto  Vapours.  For  we  muft  confider,  that  the 
Courfe  of  the  Sun  at  that  time,  or  the  Pofture 
of  the  Earth  to  the  Sun,  was  fuch,  that  there 
was  no  Diverfity  or  Alternation  of  Seafons 
in  the  Year,  as  there  is  nows  by  reafon  of 
which  Alternation,  our  Earth  is  kept  in  an 
Equality  of  Temper,  the  contrary  Seafons 
balancing  one  another ;  fo  as  what  Moifture 
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the  Heat  of  the  Summer  fucks  out  of  tht 
Earth,  ’tis  repaid  in  the  Rains  of  the  next 
Winter;  and  what  Chaps  were  made  in  it,  ar£ 
fill’d  up  again3  and  the  Earth  reduc’d  to  its 
former  Conftitution.  But  if  we  fliould  ima¬ 
gine  a  continual  Summer,  the  Earth  would 
proceed  in  Drinefs  ftill  more  and  more;  and 
the  Cracks  would  be  wider  and  pierce  deeper 
into  the  Subftance  of  it ;  And  fuch  a  continual 
Summer  there  was,  at  leaft  an  Equality  of 
Seafons  in  the  Antediluvian  Earth,  as  mall 
be  prov’d  in  the  following  Book,  concerning 
Varadije.  In  the  mean  time,this  being  fuppos’d, 
let  us  confider  what  Effed  it  would  have  upoii 
this  Arch  of  the  exterior  Earth,  and  the  Wa¬ 
ters  under  it. 

We  cannot  believe,  but  that  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  within  the  Space  of  fome  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Years,  would  have  reduc’d  this  Earth 
to  a  confiderable  degree  of  Drinefs  in  certain 
Parts  ;  and  alfo  have  much  rarefied  and  exhal’d 
the  Waters  beneath  it:  And  confidering  the 
Strudure  of  that  Globe,  the  exterior  Cruft, 
and  the  Waters  lying  round  under  it,  both 
expos’d  to  the  Sun,  we  may  fitly  compare  it 
to  an  y£ olipile,  or  an  hollow  Sphere  with  Wa¬ 
ter  in  it,  which  the  Heat  of  the  Fire  rarefies 
and  turns  into  Vapours  and  Wind.  TheSurl 
here  is  as  the  Fire,  and  the  exterior  Earth  is  as 
the  Shell  of  the  ALolifle ,  and  the  Abyfs  as  the 
Water  within  it  ;  now  when  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun  had  pierced  through  the  Shell  and  reach’d 
the  Waters,  it  began  to  rarefy  them,  and  raife 
them  into  Vapours;  which  Rarefadion  made 

them 
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them  require  more  Space  and  Room  than  they 
needed  before,  while  they  lay  clofe  and  quiet* 
And  finding  themfelves  pent  in  by  the  exte¬ 
rior  Earth,  they  prefs’d  with  Violence  againft 
that  Arch,  to  make  it  yield  and  give  way  to 
:  their  Dilatation  and  Eruption.  So  we  fee  all 
Vapours  and  Exhalations  inclos’d  within  the 
Earth,  and  agitated  there,  drive  to  break  out, 
and  often  iliake  the  Ground  with  their  At¬ 
tempts  to  get  loofe.  And  in  the  Comparifon 
we  us’d  of  an  yEolifnle,  if  the  Mouth  of  it 
be  dopt  that  gives  the  Vent,  the  Water 
rarefied  will  burft  the  Veffel  with  its  Force. 

1  And  the  Refemblance  of  the  Earth  to  an  Egg, 
Which  we  us’d  before,  holds  alfo  in  this  re- 
fped ;  for  when  it  heats  before  the  Fire,  the 
Moiftureand  Air  within  being  rarefied,  makes 
it  often  buffi  the  Shell.  And  ,.I  do  the  more 
willingly  mention  this  laft  Comparifon,  be- 
caiife  I  obfervethatfomeof  the  Ancients,  when 
they  fpeak  of  the  Do&rine  of  the  M undone 
Egg,  fay,  that  alter  a  certain  Period  of  Time  it 
i  was  broken.  •  ' 

;  But  there  is  yet  another  Thing  to  be  confi- 
dered  inthisCaie,*  for  as  the  Heat  of  the  Sun 
!  gave  Force  to  thefe  Vapours  more  and  more, 
and  made  them  more  ftrong  and  violent ;  fo 
<  on  the  other  hand,  it  alfo  weaken’d  more  and 
more  the  Arch  of  the  Earth,  that  was  to  re¬ 
fill:  them  >  fucking  out  the  Moifture  that  was 
the  Cement  of  its  parts,  drying  it  immode¬ 
rately,  and  chapping,  it  in  fundry  Places.  And 
there  being  no  Winter  then  to  clofe  up  and 
unite  its  Parts,  and  refiore  the  Earth  to  its 
Book  L  H  former 
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former  Strength  and  Compa&nefs,  it  grew  more 
and  more  difpos’d  to  aDiffolution.  And  at  length, 
thefe  Preparations  in  Nature  being  made  on 
either  fide,  the  Force  of  the  Vapours  increas’d, 
and  the  Walls  weaken’d  which  fhould  have 
kept  them  in,  when  the  appointed  time  was 
come,  that  All-wife  Providence  had  de- 
fign’d  for  the  Punifhment  of  a  finful  World, 
the  whole  Fabrick  brake,  and  the  Frame  ot 
the  Earth  was  torn  in  Pieces,  as  by  an  Earth¬ 
quake  ;  and  thofe  great  Portions  or  Fragments, 
into  which  it  was  divided,  fell  down  into  the 
Abyfs,  fome  in  one  Pollute,  and  fome  in  ano¬ 
ther. 

This  is  a  fhort  and  general  Account  how  we 
may  conceive  the  Diffolution  of  the  firfk  Earth, 
and  an  Univerfal  Deluge  arifing  upon  it.  And 
this  manner  of  Diffolution  hath  fo  many  Ex¬ 
amples  in  Nature  every  Age,  that  we  need  not 
infill  farther  upon  the  Explication  of  it.  The 
generality  of  Earthquakes  arife  from  like  Caufes, 
and  often  end  in  a  like  EffeCt,  a  partial  De¬ 
luge,  or  Inundation  of  the  Place  or  Country 
where  they  happen ;  and  of  thefe  we  have  feen 
fome  Inftances  even  in  our  own  Times :  But 
whenfoever  it  fo  happens  that  the  Vapours  and 
Exhalations  flint  up  in  the  Caverns  of  the 
Earth,  by  Rarefaction  or  Compreflion  come  to 
be  ftraitned,  they  ftrive  every  way  to  fet  them- 
felves  at  Liberty,  and  often  break  their  Prifon, 
or  the  Cover  of  the  Earth  that  kept  them  in; 
which  Earth  upon  that  Difruption  falls  into 
the  Subterraneous  Caverns  that  lie  under  it  : 
And  if  it  fo  happens  that  thofe  Caverns  are 
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full  of  Water,  as  generally  they  are,  if  they 
be  great  or  deep,  that  City  or  Trad  of  Land 
is  drown’d.  And  alio  the  Fall  of  fuch  a  Mafs 
of  Earth,  with  its  Weight  and  "Bulk,  doth 
often  force  out  the  Water  fo  impetiioufiy,  as 
to  throw  it  upon  all  the  Country  roundabout. 
There  are  innumerable  Examples  in  Hifiory 
(whereof  we  fhrj.ll  mention  feme  hereafter)  of 
Cities  and  Countries  thus  fwaliow’d  up,  or 
overflow’d,  by  an  Earthquake,  and  an  Inun¬ 
dation  a  riling  upon  it.  And  according  to  the 
1  manner  of  their  Fall  or  Ruin,  they  either  re¬ 
main’d  wholly  under  Water,  and  perpetually 
drown’d^  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ,  Plato's  At¬ 
lantis,  Bura  and  lichee,  and  other  Cities  and 
Regions  in  Greece  and  Afia  ;  or  they  partly  e- 
merg’d,  and  became  dry  Land  again  ;  when 
(their  Situation  being  pretty  high)  the  Waters, 
after  their  violent  Agitation  was  abated,  re¬ 
tir’d  into  the  lower  Places,  and  into  their 
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Channels. 

Now  if  we  compare  thefe  partial  DifTolu- 
tions  of  the  Earth  with  an  uniyerfal  Diffolu- 
tion,  we  may  as  eafily  conceive  an  univerfal 
Deluge  from  an  univerfal  Diffelution,  as  a 
partial  Deluge  from  a  partial.  If  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  a  City,  a  Country,  an  Ifland,  a  Con¬ 
tinent  thus  abforpt  and  overflown  j  if  we  do 
:  but  enlarge  our  Thought  and  Imagination  a 
little,  we  may  conceive  it  as  well  of  the  whole 
Earth.  And  it  feems  ft  range  to  me,  that  none 
of  the  Ancients  fhould  hit  upon  this  way  of 
-  explaining  the  Univerfal  Deluge  ,  there  being 
fuch  frequent  Inftances  in  all  Ages  and  Conn- 
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tries  of  Inundations  made  in  this  manner,  and 
never  of  any  great  Inundation  made  othenvife, 
unlefs  in  maritime  Countries,  by  the  Irrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Sea  into  Grounds  that  lie  low.  ’Ti$ 
true,  they  would  not  fo  eafily  imagine  this 
Diffolution,  becaufe  they  did  not  underftand 
the  true  Form  of  the  Antediluvian  Earth  ,•  but 
methinks,  the  Examination  of  the  Deluge 
fhould  have  led  them  to  the  Difcovery  of 
that :  For  obferving  the  Difficulty,  or  Impof- 
libility  of  an  Univerfal  Deluge,  without  the 
Diffolution  of  the  Earth  ;  as  alfo  frequent  In- 
ftances  of  thefe  DifTolutions  accompanied  with 
Deluges,  where  the  Ground  was  hollow,  and 
had  Subterraneous  Waters  ;  this,  methinks, 
fhould  have  prompted  them  to  imagine,  that 
thofe  Subterraneous  Waters  were  Univerfal  at 
that  time,  or  extended  quite  round  the  Earth  ; 
foasa  Diffolution  of  theexteriour  Earth  could 
not  be  made  any  where  but  it  would  fall  into 
Waters,  and  be  more  or  lefs  overflow’d.  And 
when  they  had  once  reacht  this  Thought,  they 
might  conclude  both  what  the  Form  of  the 
Antediluvian  Earth  was,  and  that  the  Deluge 
came  to  pafs  by  the  Diffolution  of  it.  But  we 
reafon  with  eafe  about  the  finding  out  of  things, 
when  they  are  once  found  out ;  and  there  is 
but  a  thin  Paper-wall  fometimes  between  the 
great  Difcoveries  and  a  perfect  Ignorance  ofi 
them.  Let  us  proceed  now  to  confider,  whether 
th  is  Suppofition  willanfwer  all  the  Conditions; 
of  an  Univerfal  Deluge,  and  fupply  all  the: 
Defers  which  we  found  in  other  Explications* 
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The  great  difficulty  propos’d,  was  to  find 
Water  fufficient  to  make  an  Univerfal  Deluge, 
reaching  to  the  tops  of  the  Mountains,  and 
yet  that  this  Water  fiiould  be  transient,  and 
after  fome  time  fhould  lo  return  into  its  Chan¬ 
nels,  that  the  dry  Land  would  appear,  and 
the  Earth  become  again  habitable.  There  was 
that  double  ImpoJlibility  in  the  common  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  Quantity  of  Water  necefifary  for 
fuch  a  Deluge  was  no  where  to  be  found,  or 
could  no  way  be  brought  upon  the  Earth ;  and 
then  if  it  was  brought,  could  no  way  be  re¬ 
mov’d  again.  Our  Explication  quite  takes  off 
the  edge  of  this  Obje&ion ;  for,  performing 
the  fame  EfFe&with  a  farlefs  Quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  ’tis  both  eafy  to  be  found,  and  eafily  re¬ 
mov’d  when  the  Work  is  done.  When  the 
exteriour  Earth  was  broke,  and  fell  into  the 
Abyfs,  a  good  part  of  it  was  cover’d  with 
Water  by  the  meer  depth  of  the  Abyfs  it  fell 
into,  and  thofe  Parts  of  it  that  were  higher 
than  the  Abyfs  was  deep,  and  confequently 
would  ftand  above  it  in  a  calm  Water,  were 
notwithftanding  reach’d  and  overtop’d  by  the 
Weaves,  during  the  Agitation  and  violent  Com¬ 
motion  of  the  Abyfs.  For  it  is  not  imagi¬ 
nable  what  the  Commotion  of  the  Abyfs 
would  be  upon  this  Diffolution  of  the  Earth, 
nor  to  what  height  its  Waves  would  be 
thrown ,  when  thofe  prodigious  Fragments 
were  tumbled  down  into  it.  Suppofe  a  Stone 
of  ten  thoufand  Weight  taken  up  into  the 
Air  a  Mile  or  two,  -and  then  let  fall  into  the 
middle  of  the  Ocean,  I  do  not  believe  but  that 
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the  dafliing  of  the  Water  upon  that  Impreflion 
would  rife  as  high  as  a  Mountain,  But  fuppofe 
a  mighty  Rock  or  heap  of  Rocks  to  fall  from 
that  height,  or  a  great  Iffiand,  or  a  Continent; 
thefe  wouldexpel  the  Waters  out  of  their  Places 
with  fuch  a  Force  and  Violence's  to  fling  them 
among  the  higheft  Clouds. 

*  _  W 

’Tis  incredible  to  what  height  fometimes 
great  Stonesand  Cinders  will  be  thrown,  at  the 
Eruptions  of  fiery  Mountains;  and  the  Preflizre 
of  a  great  Mafs  of  Earth  falling  into  the  Abyfs, 
though  it  be  a  Force  of  another  kind,  could  not 
but  impel  the  Water  with  fo  much  ftrength,  as 
would  carry  it  up  to  a  great  height  in  the  Air: 
and  to  the  top  of  any  thing  that  lay  in  its  way, 
any  Eminency,  high  Fragment,  or  new  Moun¬ 
tain:  And  then  rolling  back  again,  it  would 
fweep  down  with  it  whatfoever  it  ruflit  upon. 
Woods,  Buildings,  living  Creatures,  and  car¬ 
ry  them  all  headlong  into  the  great  Gulph. 
Sometimes  a  Mafs  of  Water  would  be  quite 
f truck  off  and  feparate  from  the  reft,  and  toft 
through  the  Air  like  a  flying  River ;  but  the 
common  Motion  of  the  Waves  was  to  climb 
up  the  Hills  or  inclin’d  Fragments;  and  then 
return  into  the  Valleys  and  Deeps  again,  with 
a  perpetual  Fluctuation  going  and  coming,  af- 
f ending  and  defeending,  till  the  violence  of 
them  being  fpent  by  degrees,  they  fettled  at 
Jaft  in  the  Places  allotted  for  them;  where 
Bounds  are  fet  that  they  cannot,  pals  over,  that 
they  return  not  again  to  cover  the  Earth .  Pfab 
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Neither  is  it  to  be  wonder’d,  that  the  great 
Tumult  of  the  Waters,  and  the  Extremity  of 
the  Deluge  lafted  for  fome  Months ;  for  fae- 
fides,  that  the  firft  Shock  and  Commotion  of 
the  Abyfs  was  extremely  violent,  from  the 
j  general  Fall  of  the  Earth,  there  were  ever  and 
i  anon  fome  fecondary  Ruins;  or  iome  Parts  of 
the  great  Ruin,  that  were  not  well  fettled, 
broke  again,  and  made  new  Commotions: 
And  ’twas  a  confiderable  Time  before  the 
great  Fragments  that  fell,  and  their  leffer  De¬ 
pendencies  could  be  fo  adjufted  and  fitted,  as 
to  reft  in  a  firm  and  immoveable  Pofture :  For 
the  Props  and  Stays  whereby  they  lean’d  one 
upon  another,  or  upon  the  Bottom  of  the 
Abyfs,  often  fail’d,  either  by  the  incumbent 
Weight  or  the  violent  Impulfes  of  the  Water 
againft  them;  and  fo  renewed,  or  continued 
the  Diforder  and  Confufion  of  the  Abyfs.  Be- 
fides,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  thefe  great 
Fragments  falling  hollow,  they  inclos’d  and 
bore  down  with  them  under  their  concave 
Surface  a  great  deal  of  Air;  and  while  the 
Water  compafs’d  thefe  Fragments,  and  over¬ 
flow’d  them,  the  Air  could  not  readily  get  out 
of  thofe  Prifons,  but  by  degrees,  as  the  Earth 
and  Water  above  would  give  way  ;  fo  as  this 
would  alfo  hinder  the  Settlement  of  the  Abyfs, 
and  the  retiring  of  the  Water  into  thofe  Sub¬ 
terraneous  Channels,  for  fome  Time.  But  at 
length,  when  this  Air  had  found  a  vent,  and 
left  its  place  to  the  Water,  and  the  Ruins  both 
primary  and  fecondary  were  fettled  and  fix’d, 
then  the  Waters  of  the  Abyfs  began  to  fettle 
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too,  and  the  dry  Land  to  appear ;  firft  the  tops 
of  the  Mountains,  then  the  high  Grounds, 
then  the  Plains  and  the  reft  of  the  Earth.  And 
this  gradual  Subfidency  of  the  Abyfs  (which 
Mofes  alfo  hath  particularly  noted)  and  Difco- 
very  of  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Earth,  would 
alfo  take  up  a  considerable  Time. 

Thus  a  new  World  appear’d,  or  the  Earth 
put  on  its  new  Form,  and  became  divided  into 
Sea  and  Land,*  and  the  Abyfs,  which  from  fe¬ 
veral  Ages,  even  from  the  beginning  of  the 
World,  had  lain  hid  in  the  Womb  of  the 
Earth,  was  brought  to  light  and  d  ifcover’d ; 
the  greateft  part  of  it  constituting  our  prefent 
Ocean,  and  the  reft  filling  the  lower  Cavities 
of  the  Earth :  Upon  the  Land  appear’d  the 
Mountains  and  the  Hills,  and  the  Iflands  in  the 
Sea,  and  the  Rocks  upon  the  Shore.  And  fo 
the  Divine  Providence,  having  prepar’d  Na¬ 
ture  for  fo  great  a  Change,  at  oneftroke  dif- 
folv’d  the  Frame  of  the  old  World,  and  made 
us  a  new  one  out  of  its  Ruins,  which  we  now 
inhabit  fince  the  Deluge.  All  which  Things 
being  thus  explain’d,  deduc’d,  and  ftated,  we 
now  add  and  pronounce  our  Third  and  laft 
Propofition ;  That  the  Difruption*  of  the  Abyfs, 
orDiffolution  of  the  primeval  Earth ,  and  its  Fall 
into  the  Abyfs,  was  the  Caufe  of  the  Unfair  fat 
'Deluge ,  and  of  the  Definition  of  the  old  World . 
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Chap.  VII. 

Thai  the  Explication  we  have  given  of  an  Uni- 
roerfal  Deluge  is  not  an  Idea  only,  hut  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  what  really  came  topafs  in  this  Earth, 
and  the  true  Explication  of  NoahV  Flood ;  as 
is  proof  d  by  Argument  and  from  Hjjlory .  An 
Examination  of  Tehom-Rabba,  or  the  great 
Abyfs 5  and  that  by  it  the  Sea  cannot  be  under- 
flood ,  nor  the  Subterraneous  Waters,  as  they 
are  at  prefent  What  the  true  Notion  and 
Form  of  it  was ,  collected  from  Mofes  and  o- 
they  Sacred  Writers >  The  frequent  Allufwm 
in  Scripture  to  the  opening  and  Jhutting  the 
Abyfs ,  and  the  particular  Stile  of  Scripture  in 
its  Reflections  on  the  Origin.  And  the  Forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth .  Observations  on  Deuca¬ 

lion’  s  Deluge. 

WE  have  now  given  an  Account  of 
the  firft  great  Revolution  of  Nature, 
and  of  the  Univerfal  Deluge,  in  a 
'  way  that  is  intelligible,  and  from  Caufes  that 
anfwer  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Effedfo  We  have 
I  (oppos’d  nothing  but  what  is  alfo  prov’d,  both 
;  as  to  the  firft  Form  of  the  Earth,  and  as  to 
the  manner  of  its  Diffolution :  and  how  far 
1  from  that  would  evidently  and  neceflarily  a- 
i  rife  a  general  Deluge  ;  which  was  that,  which 
|  put  a  Period  to  the  old  World,  and  the  firft 
l  ftate  of  Things.  And  tho’  all  this  hath  been 
deduc'd  in  due  Order,  and  with  Connexion 
!  and  Confequence  of  one  thing  upon  another, 
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fo  far  as  I  know,  which  is  the  true  Evidence 
of  a  Theory  ;  yet  it  may  not  he  fufficient  to 
command  the  Aflent  and  Belief  of  fome  Per- 
fons,  who  will  allow,  it  may  be,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  this  is  a  fair  Idea  of  a  poiTible  De¬ 
luge  in  general,  and  of  the  Deftru&ion  of  a 
World  by  it;  but  this  may  be  only  an  Ideay 
they’ll  fay;  we  defire  it  may  be  prov’d  from 
fome  collateral  Arguments,  taken  either  from 
Sacred  Hiftory,  or  from  Observation,  that  this 
hath  really  been  exemplified  upon  the  Earth, 
and  that  Noah's  Flood  came  to  pafs  this  way. 
And  feeing  we  have  defign’d  this  firft  Book 
chiefly  for  the  Explication  of  Noah's  Deluge, 
I  am  willing  to  add  here  a  Chapter  or  two  ex¬ 
traordinary  upon  this  occafion ;  to  fhew,  that 
what  we  have  delivered  is  more  than  an  Idea, 
and  that  it  was  in  this  very  way  that  Noah's 
Deluge  came  to  pafs.  But  they  who  have 
not  this  Doubt,  and  have  a  Mind  to  lee  the 
IfTue  of  the  Theory,  may  skipthefe  two  Chap¬ 
ters,  if  they  pleafe,  and  proceed  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  where  the  Order  is  continued. 

To  fatisfy  then  the  Doubtful  in  this  Parti¬ 
cular,  let  us  lay  down  in  the  firft  place  that 
Conclufion  which  they  leem  to  admit,  Hjiz, 
That  this  is  a  poffible  and  confiftent  Explica¬ 
tion  of  an  Univerfal  Deluge  ;  and  let’s  lee  how 
far  this  would  go,  if  well  confider’d,  towards 
the  Proof  of  what  they  defire,  or  towards  the 
Demonftration  of  Noah's  Deluge  in  particular. 
It  is  granted  on  both  Hands,  that  there  hath 
been  an  Univerfal  Deluge  upon  the  Earth, 
which  was  Noaffs  Deluge ;  and  it  is  alfo  grant- 
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ed,  that  we  have  given  a  poffible  and  confif- 
tent  Idea  of  an  Univerfai  Deluge  :  Now  we 
have  prov’d  Chap,  II  and  III.  that  all  other 
ways  hitherto  alfign’d  for  the  Explication  of 
Noah’s  Flood  are  incongruous  or  impoffible; 
therefore  it  came  to  pafs  in  that  poffible  and 
competent  way  which  we  have  propos’d.  And 
if  we  have  truly  prov’d,  in  the  foremention’d 
Chapters,  the  Impoffibility  or  Unintelligibili¬ 
ty  of  it  in  all  other  ways,  this  Argumentation 
is  undeniable.  Belides,  we  may  argue  thus, 
as  it  is  granted  that  there  hath  been  an  Uni¬ 
verfai  Deluge  upon  the  Earth  ,*  fo  I  fuppofe  it 
will  be  granted  that  there  hath  been  but  one : 
Now  the  Diffolution  of  the  Earth,  whenfoever 
it  happen’d,  would  make  one  Univerfai  De¬ 
luge,  and  therefore  the  only  one,  and  the 
fame  with  Noahs.  That  fuch  a  Diffolution  as 
we  have  defcrib’d,  would  make  an  Univerfai 
Deluge,  I  think,  cannot  be  queftion’d  ;  and 
that  there  hath  been  fuch  a  Diffolution,  be- 
fides  what  we  have  already  aliedg’d,  fhall  be 
prov’d  at  large  from  natural  Obfervations  upon 
the  Form  and  Figure  of  the  prefent  Earth,  in 
the  Third  Section  and  la  ft  Chapter  of  this  Book  ; 
In  the  mean  time  we  will  proceed  to  Hiftory, 
both  Sacred  and  Profane,  and  by  comparing 
our  Explication  with  thofe,  give  further  Af~ 
furance  of  its  Truth  and  Reality. 

In  the  firft  Place,  it  agrees,  which  is  mod 
confiderable,  with  Mofes's  Narration  of  the 
Deluge;  both  as  to  the  Matter  and  Manner  of 
it.  The  Matter  of  the  Deluge  Mofes  makes 
to  be  the  Waters  from  above,  and  the  Wa¬ 
ters 
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ter s  from  below ,*  or  he  diftinguifhes  the 
Caufes  of  the  Deluge,  as  we  do,  into  Supe¬ 
rior  and  Inferior,  Gen .  7.  n.  and  the  Inferior 
Caufes  he  makes  to  be  the  Difruption  of  the 
Abyfs,  which  is  the  principal  part,  and  the 
great  Hinge  of  our  Explication.  Then  as  to 
the  Manner  of  the  Deluge,  the  Beginning  and 
the  Ending,  the  Increafe  and  Decreafe,he  faith, 
*oev.  17,  18,  1 9,  20.  cap .  8.  3,  5.  it  increas’d 
gradually,  and  decreas’d  gradually,  by  go¬ 
ing  and  coming ;  that  is,  after  many  repeated 
Flu&uations  and  Reciprocations  of  the  Waves, 
the  Waters  of  the  Abyfs  began  to  be  more 
compos’d,  and  to  retire  into  their  Channels, 
whence  they  ftiall  never  return  to  cover  the 
Earth  again.  This  agrees  wholly  with  our 
Theory  j  we  fuppofe  the  Abyfs  to  have  been 
under  an  extream  Commotion  and  Agitation 
by  the  Fall  of  the  Earth  into  it,  and  this  at 
firft  encreas’d  more  and  more,  till  the  whole 
Earth  was  fain ;  then  continuing  for  fome  time 
at  the  height  of  its  Rage,  overwhelming  the 
greateft  Mountains,  it  afterwards  decreas’d  by 
the  like  degrees,  leaving  firft  the  tops  of  the 
Mountains,  then  the  Hills  and  the  Fields,  till 
the  Waters  came  to  be  wholly  drawn  off  the 
Earth  into  their  Channels. 

It  was  no  doubt  a  great  Overfight  in  the  An¬ 
cients,  to  fancy  the  Deluge  like  a  great  {land¬ 
ing  Pool  of  Water,  reaching  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Valleys  to  the  tops  of  the  Mountains, 
every  where  alike,  with  a  level  and  uniform 
Surface ;  by  reafon  of  which  miftaken  Notion 
of  the  Deluge,  they  made  more  Water  necef- 
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fary  to  it  than  was  poffible  to  be  had,  or  being 
had,  than  it  was  poffible  to  get  quit  of  again  ; 
for  there  are  no  Channels  in  the  Earth  that 
could  hold  fo  much  Water,  either  to  give  it, 
or  to  receive  it  And  the  Pfalmift ,  [yid.St. 
Auftin  in  loc .]  fpeaking  of  the  Deluge,  as  it 
feems  to  me,  notes  this  violent  Commotion  of 
the  Abyfs,  Pfah  104.  verles  8,  9.  The  JVaters 
went  up  by  the  Mountain x,  came  down  by  the 
Valleys  unto  the  Place  which  thou  haft  founded 
for  them .  I  know  fome  interpret  that  Faffage 
of  the  State  of  the  Waters  in  the  beginning, 
when  they  cover’d  the  Face  of  the  whole 
Earth,  Gen .  1.2.  but  that  cannot  be,  becaufe 
of  what  follows  in  the  next  Verfe ;  Phou  haft 
fet  a  Bound  that  they  may  not  pafs  oncer  ^  that 
they  turn  not  again  to  center  the  Earth .  Which 
is  not  true,  if  the  proceeding  Words  be  un- 
derftood  of  the  State  of  the  Waters  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  World  ;  for  they  did  pafsthofe 
Bounds,  and  did  return  fince  that  time  to  co¬ 
ver  the  Earth,  namely  at  the  Deluge  :  But  if 
thefe  Words  be  refer’d  to  the  time  of  the  De¬ 
luge,  and  the  flate  of  the  Waters  then,  ’tis 
both  a  juft  Defcription  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Abyfs,  and  certainly  true,  that  the  Waters 
fmee  that  time  are  fo  fettled  in  their  Channels, 
that  they  lhall  never  overflow  the  Earth  again. 
As  we  are  aflured  by  the  Promife  made  to  Noah , 
and  that  illuftrious  Pledge  and  Confirmation 
of  it,  the  Rainbow ,  that  the  Heavens  alfo  ihall 
never  pour  out  fo  much  Waters  again ,*  their 
State  being  chang’d  as  well  as  that  of  the 
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Earth,  or  Sea,  from  what  they  were  before 
the  Deluge. 

But  before  we  leave  Mofes's  Narration  of 
the  Deluge,  we  mull  examine  further,  what 
is,  or  can  be  underftood  by  his  Tehom- 
Rabba,  or  great  Abyfs,  which,  he  faith,  was 
broken  up  at  the  Deluge,  Gen .  7.  11.  for 
this  will  help  us  to  difcover,  whether  our 
Explication  be  the  fame  with  his,  and  of  the 
fame  Flood.  And  firft  we  mu  ft  confider,  whe¬ 
ther  by  the  Tehom-Rabba ,  or  Mofaical  Abyfs, 
can  be  underftood  the  Sea  or  Ocean,  under  that 
Form  we  fee  it  in  at  prefent ;  and  ’tis  plain, 
methinks,  that  the  Sea  cannot  be  underftood 
by  this  great  Abyfs,  both  becaufe  the  Sea  is 
not  capable  upon  any  Difruption  to  make  fuch 
an  Univerfal  Deluge  ;  and  becaufe  the  Narra¬ 
tion  of  1 Mofes,  and  his  Expreftions  concerning 
this  Abyfs,  do  not  agree  to  the  Sea.  Some 
of  the  Ancients  indeed  did  imagine,  that  the 
Waters  of  the  Sea  were  much  higher  than  the 
Land,  and  flood,  as  it  were,  on  an  heap;  fo 
as  when  thefe  Waters  were  let  loofe,  they 
overflow’d  the  Earth,  and  made  a  Deluge. 
But  this  is  known  to  be  a  grofs  Miftake  ;  the 
Sea  and  the  Land  make  one  Globe,  and  the 
Waters  couch  themfelves,  as  clofe  as  may  be, 
to  the  Center  of  this  Globe  in  a  Spherical 
Convexity;  fo  that  if  all  the  Mountains  and 
Hills  were  (cal’d,  and  the  Earth  made  even, 
the  Waters  would  not  overflow  its  fmooth 
Surface  ;  much  lefs  could  they  overflow  it  in 
the  Form  that  it  is  now  ,  where  the  Shores 
are  higher  than  the  Sea,  the  Inland  Parts  than 
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the  Shores,  and  the  Mountains  ftill  far  above  all : 
So  as  no  Disruption  of  the  Sea  could  make  an 
Univerfal  Deluge,  by  reafon  of  its  Situation. 
But  befides  that,  the  Quantity  of  Water  con- 
:  tain’d  in  the  Sea  is  no  way  fufficient  to  make  a 
Deluge  in  the  prefent  Form  of  the  Earth  ;  for 
;  we  have  fhewn  before.  Chap .  2.  that  eight 
;  fuch  Oceans  as  ours  would  be  little  enough 
for  that  Purpofe.  Then  as  to  the  Expreffions  of 
1  Mofes  concerning  this  Abyfs,  if  he  had  meant 
the  Sea  by  it, and  that  the  Deluge  was  made  by 
the  Difruption  of  the  Sea,  why  did  he  not  fay  fo  ? 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  Sea  in  all  the  Hifto- 
ry  of  the  Deluge :  Mofes  had  mention’d  the 
Sea  before,  Gen.  1.  10.  and  us’d  a  Word  that 
was  common,  and  known  to  Signify  the  Sea 
and  if  he  had  a  Mind  to  exprefs  the  fame 
thing  here,  why  ftiould  he  not  ufe  the  fame 
Word  and  the  fame  Term?  In  an  Hiftorical 
Relation  we  ufe  Terms  that  are  moft  proper 
and  belt  known  ,*  but  inftead  of  that  he  ufetk 
the  fame  Term  here  that  he  did,  Gen.  1.  2. 
when  he  faith,  Darknefs  was  upon  the  Face  of 
the  Abyfs ,  or  of  the  Deep ,  as  we  render  it ; 
there  the  Abyfs  was  open,  or  cover’d  with. 
Darknefs  only,  namely  before  the  exterior 
!  Earth  was  form’d  j  Here  the  fame  Abyfs  is 
mention’d  again,  but  cover’d,  by  the  Forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth  upon  it ;  and  the  covering 
of  this  Abyfs  was  broken  or  cloven  a  funder :9 
and  the  Waters  gufht  out  that  made  the  De¬ 
luge.  This  I  am  fare  is  the  moft  natural  In¬ 
terpretation  or  Signification  of  this  Word,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  is  us’d  in  Mofes's  Writings.  Fur- 
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thermore,  we  muft  obferve  what  M ofes  faith 
concerning  this  Abyfs,  and  whether  that  will 
agree  with  the  Sea  or  no  >  he  faith  the  Foun¬ 
tains  of  the  great  Abyfs  were  broken  open  ;  now 
if  by  the  great  Abyfs  you  underftand  the  Sea, 
how  are  its  Fountains  broken  open  ?  To  break 
open  a  Fountain,  is  to  break  open  the  Ground 
that  covers  it,  and  what  Ground  covers  the 
Sea  ?  So  that  upon  all  Confiderations,  either 
of  the  Word  that  Mofes  here  ufeth,  Tehom- 
Habba ,  or  of  the  thing  affirmed  concerning  it, 
breaking  open  its  Fountains ;  or  of  the  Effed 
following  the  breaking  open  its  Fountains, 
drowning  of  the  Earth ;  from  all  thefe  Heads 
it  is  manifeft,  that  the  Sea  cannot  be  underftood 
by  the  great  Abyfs  ^  whofe  Difruption  was  the 
Caufe  of  the  Deluge. 

And  as  the  M ofaical  Abyfs  cannot  be  the 
Sea,  fo  neither  can  it  be  thofe  Subterraneous 
Waters  that  are  difpers’d  in  the  Cells  and  Ca¬ 
verns  of  the  Earth;  for  as  they  are  now  lodg’d 
within  the  Earth,  they  are  not  one  Abyfs ,  but 
feveral  Cifterns  and  Receptacles  of  Water  in 
feveral  Places,  efpecially  under  the  Roots  of 
Mountains  and  Hills,  feparate  one  from  ano¬ 
ther,  fometimes  by  whole  Regions  and  Coun¬ 
tries  interpos’d.  Befides,  what  Fountains,  if 
they  were  broken  up,  could  let  out  this  Wa¬ 
ter,  or  bring  it  upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth  ? 
When  we  fink  a  Mine,  or  dig  a  Well,  the  Wa¬ 
ters,  when  uncover’d,  do  not  leap  out  of  their 
Places  out  of  thofe  Cavities,  or  at  leaf!,  do 
not  flow  upon  the  Earth ;  ’Tis  not  as  if  you 
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fcpen  d  a  V ein,  where  the  Blood  fpirts  out,  and 
tifeth  higher  than  its  Source  ,*  but  as  when  you 
take  off  the  Cover  of  a  Veflel,  the  Water 
doth  not  fly  out  fbr  that :  So  if  we  fliould 
imagine  all  the  fubterraneous  Caverns  of  the 
Earth  uncover’d,  and  the  Waters  laid  bare* 
there  they  would  lie  uilmov’d  in  their  Beds, 
if  the  Earth  did  not  fall  into  them  to  force 
them  up.  Furthermore,  If  thefe  Waters  were 
any  way  extracted  and  laid  upon  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  nothing  would  be  gain’d  as  to 
:  the  Deluge  by  that,  for  as  much  Water  would 
run  into  thefe  Holes  again  when  the  Deluge 
begun  to  rife ;  fo  that  this  Would  be  but  an 
|  tifelefs  Labour,  and  turn  to  no  Account.  And 
|  laftly,  Thefe  Waters  are  no  way  fufficient  for 
I  Quantity  to  anfwer  to  the  M ofaical  Abyfs,  or 
\  to  be  the  principal  Caufe  of  the  Deluge,  as 
I  that  was. 

Now,  feeing  neither  the  Sea*  as  it  is  at  pre- 
i  fent,  nor  the  fubterraneous  Waters,  as  they 
are  at  prefent,  can  anfwer  to  the  M ofaical  A- 
byfs,  we  are  fure  there  is  nothing  in  this  pre¬ 
fent  Earth  that  can  anfwer  to  it.  Let  us  then 
!  on  the  other  Hand  compare  it  with  that  fubter¬ 
raneous  Abyfs,  which  we  have  found  in  the 
!  Ante-diluvian  Earth*  reprefented  5  Fig.  2 . 
p.  78.  and  examine  their  Characters  and  Cor- 
!  refpondency  :  Firfl,  M ofes’s  Abyfs  was  cover'd, 
and  fubterraneous,  for  the  Fountains  of  it  are 
j  laid  to  have  been  cloven  or  burft  open  $  then,  it 
was  vaft  and  capacious  >  and  thirdly,  it  was 
fo  difpOi’d,  as  to  be  capable  of  a  Difruption, 
that  would  caufe  an  univerfal  Deluge  to  the 
'  Earth.  Our  Ante-diluvian  Abyfs  aniwerstrtv- 
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ly  to  all  thefe  Characters  ;  it  was  in  the  W omb 
of  the  Earth  3*  the  Earth  was  founded  upon 
thofe  Waters,  as  the  Pfalmift  faith  ;  or  they 
were  inclos’d  within  the  Earth  as  in  a  Bag, 
Then  for  the  Capacity  of  it,  it  contained  both 
all  the  Waters  now  in  the  Ocean,  and  all  thofe 
that  are  difpers’d  in  the  Caverns  of  the  Earth 
And  laftly,  it  is  manifeft  its  Situation  was  fuch, 
that  upon  a  Difruption  or  Ditfolution  of  the 
Earth  which  cover’d  it,  an  univerfal  Deluge 
would  arife.  Seeing  then  this  anfwers  the  De- 
kription,  and  all  the  Properties  of  the  Mofai- 
cal  Abyfs,  and  nothing  elfe  will,  how  can  we 
in  Reafon  judge  it  otherwife  than  the  fame, 
and  the  very  Thing  intended  and  propos’d  in 
the  Hiftory  of  Noah's  Deluge  under  the  Name 
of  Tehoin-Rahba ,  or  the  great  Abyfs,  at  whofe 
Difruption  the  World  was  over-flow’d  ?  And 
as  we  do  not  think  it  an  unhappy  Difcovery  to- 
have  found  out,  (with  a  moral  Certainty)  the 
Seat  of  the  M ofatcal  Abyfs,.  which  hath  been 
almoft  as  much  fought  for,  and  as  much  in 
vain,  as  the  Seat  of  Paradife  fo  this  gives  us 
a  great  Afiiirance,  that  the  Theory  we  have 
given  of  a  general  Deluge,  is  not  a  mere  Idea, 
but  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Deluge  of 
Noahy.  as  a  true  Explication  of  it. 

And  to  proceed  now  from  M ofes  to  other 
divine  Writers,  That  our  Defcription  is  a  Re¬ 
ality,  both  as  to  the  Ante-diluvian  Earth,  and 
as  to  the  Deluge,  we  may  further  be  convinc’d 
from  S t,  Peter  s  Difcourfe  concerning  thofe  two* 
Things,  z.Epift.  3.  6.  St.  Peter  kith,  that  the: 
Conititution  of  the  Ante-diluvian  Earth  was; 
fudh  in  reference  to  the  Waters,  that  by  rea- 
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fon  of  that  it  was  obnoxious  to  a  Deluge  ,•  we 
fay  thefe  Waters  were  the  great  Abyfs  it  flood 
lipon,  by  reafon  whereof  that  World  was  re¬ 
ally  expos’d  to  a  Deluge,  and  overwhelm’d  in 
it  upon  the  Difruption  of  this  Abyfs,  as  Mofes 
witnefles.  ’Tis  true,  St.  Peter  doth  not  fpeci~ 
fy  what  thofe  Waters  were,  nor  mention  ei¬ 
ther  the  Sea,  or  the  Abyfs  ,*  but  feeing  Mofes 
tells  us,  that  it  was  by  the  Waters  of  the  X» 
byfsthat  the  Earth  was  overwhelm’d,  St.  Pe¬ 
ter  s  Waters  muft  be  underftood  of  the  fame 
Abyfs,  becaufe  he  fuppofeth  them  the  Caufe 
of  the  fame  Deluge.  And,  I  think,  the  A- 
poftle’s  Difcourfe  there  cannot  receive  a  better 
Iliuftration,  than  from  Mofes' s  Hiflory  of  the 
Deluge  •  Mofes  diftingtiiflies  the  Caufes  of  the 
Flood  into  thofe  that  belong  to  the  Heavens, 
and  thofe  that  belong  to  the  Earth ;  the  Rains 
and  the  Abyfs  :  St.  Peter  alfo  diflinguifheth 
the  Caufes  of  the  Deluge  into  the  Conftitution 
|  of  the  Heavens,  in  reference  to  its  Waters  $ 
I  and  the  Conftitution  of  the  Earth,  in  reference 
to  its  Waters  ^  and  no  doubt  they  both  aim  at 
the  fame  Caufes,  as  they  refer  to  the  fame  EH 
fed,  only  Mofes  mentions  the  immediate  Cau¬ 
fes,  the  Rains  and  the  Waters  of  the  Abyfs 
:  and  St.  Peter  mentions  the  more  remote  and 
,  fundamental  Caufes,  that  Conftitution  of  the 

I  Heavens,  and  that  Conftitution  of  the  Earth, 
in  reference  to  their  refpedive  Waters,  which 
made  that  World  obnoxious  to  a  Deluge :  And 
thefe  two  fpeaking  of  Noah's  Deluge,  and  a- 
greeing  thus  with  one  another,  and  both  with 
us,  or  with  the  Theory  which  we  have  given 
of  a  general  Deluge,  we  may  fafely  conclude, 
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that  it  is  no  imaginary  Idea,  but  a  true  Ac¬ 
count  of  that  ancient  Flood,  whereof  Mofes 
hath  left  us  the  Hiftory. 

And  feeing  the  right  Underftanding  of  the 
M ofaical  Abyfs  is  fufficient  alone  to  prove  all 
we  have  deliver’d  concerning  the  Deluge,  a| 
alfo  concerning  the  Frame  of  the  Ante-cfilu- 


vian  Earth,  give  me  Leave  to  take  Notice  here 


of  fome  other  Places  of  Scripture,  which  we 
mention’d  before,  that  feem  manifeftly  to  de- 
fcribe  this  fame  Form  of  the  Abyfs  with  the 
Earth  above  it,  a  Efdr.  16.  58.  PfaL  24. 2.  He 
founded  the  Earth  upon  the  Seas ,  and  efta- 
blifEd  it  upon  the  Floods .  And  PfaL  136.  6 . 
He  flretched  out  the  Earth  above  the  Waters . 
Now  this  Foundation  of  the  Earth  upon  the 
Waters,  or  Extenfion  of  it  above  the  Waters, 
2  Efdr .  c.6.  doth  moft  aptly  agree  to  that  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Situation  of  the  Abyfs  and  the  Ante¬ 
diluvian  Earth,  which  we  have  aflign’d  them, , 
and  which  we  have  before  defcrib’d ;  but  very 
improperly  and  forcedly  to  the  prefent  Form  of: 
the  Earth  and  the  Waters.  In  that  fecond  Place: 
of  the  Pfalmifl ,  the  Word  may  be  render’d  ei¬ 
ther,  he  ftretch’d,  as  we  read  it,  or  he  fixt  and! 
confolidated  the  Earth  above  the  Waters,  as 
the  Vulgate  and  Septuagint  tranflate  it :  For 
’tis  from  the  fame  Word  with  that  which  is: 
ufed  for  the  Firmament,  Gen.  1.  So  that  as  the 
Firmament  was  extended  over  and  around  the 
Earth,  fo  was  the  Earth  extended  over  ano 
about  the  Waters,  in  that  firft  Conftitution  0: 
Things ;  and  I  remember  fome  of  the  Ancient: 
ufe  this  very  Comparifon  of  the  Firmament  am 
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Earth,  to  exprefs  the  Situation  of  the  paradi- 
fiacal  Earth  in  reference  to  the  Sea  or  Abyfs. 

There  is  another  remarkable  Place  in  the 
PfabrWf  to  Slew  the  Difpofition  of  the  Waters 
in  the  firft  Earth  ;  Pfal.  33.7.  He  gather eth  the 
Waters  of  the  Sea  as  in  a  Bag ,  he  lay  eth  up  the 
Abyffes  in  Store-houfes.  This  anfwers  very  fitly 
and  naturally  to  the  Place  and  Difpofition  of 
the  Abyfs  which  it  had  before  the  Deluge,  in- 
i  clos’d  within  the  Vault  of  the  Earth,  as  in  a 
I  Bag,  or  in  a  Stare-houfe.  I  know  very  well 
1  what  I  render  here  in  a  Bag,  is  render’d  in  the 
i  Englijh ,  as  an  Heap  ;  but  that  Tranflation  of 
the  Word  feems  to  be  grounded  on  the  old 
Error,  that  the  Sea  is  higher  than  the  Land, 

!  and  fo  doth  not  make  a  true  Senfe.  Neither 
1  are  the  two  Parts  of  the  Verfe  fo  well 
fuited  and  confequent  one  to  another ,  if 
I  the  firft  exprefs  an  high  Situation  of  the 
i  Waters,  and  the  fecond  a  low  one.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Vulgate,  Septuagint,  and  Orient 
tal  Verfions  and  Paraphrafe,  as  alfo  Symmhchuf 9 
St.  Jeroin ,  and  Bafil ,  render  it  as  we  do  here, . 
in  a  Bag ,  or  by  Terms  equivalent. 

To  thefe  Paffages  of  the  Pfahnift ,  concern- 
i  ing  the  Form  of  the  Abyfs  and  the  firft  Earth, 
give  me  leave  to  add  this  general  Remark,  that 

I  they  are  commonly  uftier’d  in,  or  followed, 
with  fomething  of  Admiration  in  the  Prophet. 
We  obferv’d  before,  that  the  Formation  of  the 
firft  Earth,  after  fuch  a  wonderful  Manner, 
being  a  Piece  of  divine  Architecture,  when  it 
was  fpoken  of  in  Scripture,  it  was  ufually 
afcrih’d  to  a  particular  Providence,  and  accord- 
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ingly  we  fee  in  thefe  Places  now  mention  d, 
that  it  is  ft  ill  made  the  Objed  of  Praife  and 
Admiration  :  In  that  136th  Pfahn  "tis  reckon’d 
among  the  Wonders  of  God, Verges  4,  5,  6* 
Give  Praife  to  him  who  alone  doth  great  Won¬ 
ders  ;  To  him  that  by  Wifdom  made  the  Hea¬ 
vens  :■  To  him  that  fir  etched  out  the  Earth  above 
the  Waters.  And  in  like  Manner,  in  that  33d 
Pfahn  ,  ’tis  join'd  with  the  Forming  of  the 
Heavens,  and  made  the  Subjed  of  the  Divine 
Power  and  Wifdom  :*  Verfes  6,  7,  8,  9.  By  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  Heavens  made ,  and 
all  the  Ho  ft  of  them  by  the  Breath  of  his  Mouth ; 
Jio  gather eth  the  Waters  of  the  Sea  together ,  as  in 
a  Bag-,  he  layeth  up  the  Abyfs  in  Stcre-houfes . 
Jjei  all  the  Earth  fear  the  Lord;  Let  all  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  World  ft  and  in  awe  of  him  ;  For 
he  fpakey  and  it  was ;  he  commanded ,  and  it 
flood  faft.  Namely,  all  Things  flood  in  that 
wonderful  Pofture  in  which  the  Word  of  his 
Power  and  Wifdom  had  eftablifh’d  them.  Da¬ 
vid  often  made  the  Works  of  Nature,  and  the 
external  World,  the  Matter  of  his  Medita¬ 
tions,  and  of  his  Praifes  and  philofophical  De¬ 
votions  >  receding  fornetimes  upon  the  prefent 
Form  of  the  World,  and  fornetimes  upon  the 
primitive  Form  of  it :  And  tho’  poetical  Ex- 
prejTions,  as  the  Pfahns  are,  feldom  are  fo  de¬ 
terminate  and  diftind,  but  that  they  may  be 
interpreted  more  than  one  Way,  yet,  I  think, 
it  cannot  but  be  acknowledg’d,  that  thofe  Ex- 
preffions  and  Paflages  that  we  have  inftanc’d 
in,  are  more  fairly  and  aptly  underftood  of  the 
Ancient  Form  of  the  Sea,  or  the  Abyfs,  as  it 

j.lS  U  til  »  i  rl  o!"  .  .  .  .  _  i  I  ..  * 
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j  was  inclos’d  within  the  Earth,  than  of  the 
:  prefent  Form  of  it  in  an  open  Channel. 

:  There  are  alfo  in  the  Book  of  Job  many  no- 

ble  Reflexions  upon  the  Works  of  Nature, 

;  and  upon  the  Formation  of  the  Earth  and  the 
■  Abyfs  3  whereof  that  m  Chap.  26.  7.  Tie  fir  etch- 
1  eth  out  the  North  over  the  empty  Places,  and 
I  hangeth  the  Earth  upon  nothing ,  feems  to  para!- 
j  lei  the  Expreftion  of  David ,  He  firetched  out 
the  Earth  upon  the  Waters ;  for  the  Word  we 
render  the  empty  Place  is  T  O  H  U,  which  is  ap- 
ply’d  to  the  Chaos  and  the  firft  Abyfs,  Gen.  1.2* 
and  the  hanging  the  Earth  upon  nothing  is  much 
more  wonderful,  if  it  be  underftood  of  the 
firft  habitable  Earth,  that  hung  over  the  Wa¬ 
ters,  fuftain’d  by  nothing  but  its  own  peculiar 
Form,  and  the  Libration  of  its  Parts,  than  if 
it  be  underftood  of  the  prefent  Earth,  and  the 
whole  Body  of  it  ,  for  if  it  be  in.  its  Center 
or  proper  Place,  whither  ftiould  it  fink  further, 
or  whither  Ihould  it  go  ?  But  this  Palfage,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  foregoing  and  following  Veries, 
requires  a  more  critical  Examination  than  this 
Difcourfe  will  eafily  bear. 

There  is  another  remarkable  Difcourfe  in 
Job,  that  contains  many  Things  to  our  prefent 
Purpofe,  5tis  Chap.  38.  where  God  reproaches 
Job  with  his  Ignorance  of  what  pafs’d  at 
the  beginning  of  the  World,  and  the  For¬ 
mation  of  the  Earth,  Uerfes  4,  5,  6.  Where 
waft  thou  when  1  laid  the  Foundations  of 
the  Earth  ?  Declare  ,  if  thou  haft  Under - 
J landing .  Who  hath  laid  the  Me  a  fares  there¬ 
of ,  if  thou  hnoweft  ?  or  who  hath  firetched  the 
Fine  upon  it  ?  Whereupon  are  the  Foundations 

I  4  thereof 
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thereof  faftned  ?  or  who  laid  the  Corner -Jlone  ? 
All  thefe  Queftions  have  far  more  Force  and 
Emphafis,  more  Propriety  and  Elegancy,  if 
they  be  underftood  of  the  firft  and  Ante-dilu- 
vian  Form  of  the  Earth,  than  if  they  be  under¬ 
flood  of  the  prefent ;  for  in  the  prefent  Form 
of  the  Earth  there  is  no  Architecture,  no  Struc- 
ture,  ho  more  than  in  a  Ruin ;  or  at  leaft  none 
comparatively  to  what  was  in  the  firft  Form  of 
it.  And  that  the  exterior  and  fuperficial  Part 
of  the  Earth  is  here  fpoken  of,  appears  by  the 
Rule  and  Line  apply’d  to  it  ;  but  what  Rule 
or  Regularity  is  there  in  the  Surface  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  Earth  ?  What  Line  was  us’d  to  level  its 
Parts  ?  But  in  its  original  Conftruftion,  when 
it  lay  fmooth  and  regular  in  its  Surface,  as  if 
it  had  been  drawn  by  Rule  and  Line  in  every 
Part ;  and  when  it  hung  pois’d  upon  the  Deep, 
without  Pillar  or  Foundation-done,  then  juft 
Proportions  were  taken,  and  every  Thing 
plac’d  by  Weight  and  Meafure :  And  this,  I 
doubt  not,  was  that  artificial  Stru&ure  here 
alluded  to  ;  and  when  this  Work  was  finilh’d, 
then  71:>e  Morning  Stars  fang  together,  and  ail 
the  Sons  of  God  (houted  for  Joy ,  Verfej . 

Thus  far  the  Queftions  proceed  upon  the 
Form  and  Conftrii&ion  of  the  firft  Earth  ;  in 
the  following  Verfes  (8,  g,  10,  ii.)  they  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  the  Demolition  of  that  Earth,  the 
opening  the  Abyfs,  and  the  prefent  State  of 
both.  Or  who  Jhut  up  the  Sea  with  Doors  zvhcn 
it  brake  forth,  as  if  h  had  iffu'd  out  of  a  Womb  ? 
Who  can  doubt  but  this  was  at  the  breaking 
open  of  the  Fountains  of  the  Abyfs  ?  Gen.  7.12. 
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j  when  the  Waters  gufti’d  out,  as  out  of  the 
|  great  Womb  of  Nature  ;  and  by  reafon  of 
‘  that  Confufion  and  Perturbation  of  Air  and 
1  Water  that  rofe  upon  it,  a  thick  Mift  and 
Darknefs  was  round  the  Earth,  and  all  Things 
i  as  in  a  iecond  Ghaos,  When  I  made  the  Cloud 
the  Garment  thereof  and  thick  Darknefs  a  Swad- 
\  dling-band  for  it ,  and  brake  up  for  it  my  decreed 
i  Place ,  and  made  Bars  and  Doors.  Namely, 
(taking  the  Words  as  thus  ufually  render’d) 
the  prefent  Channel  of  the  Sea  was  made  when 
!  the  Abyfs  was  broke  up,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
were  made  the  fliory  Rocks  and  Mountains, 
which  are  the  Bars  and  Boundaries  of  the  Sea* 
And  faid  hitherto  Jhalt  thou  come ,  and  no  fur¬ 
ther ,  and  here  JJoall  thy  proud  Waves  be  flay'd. 
Which  laft  Sentence  fhows,  that  this  cannot 
be  underftood  of  the  firffc  Difpofition  of  the 
Waters,  as  they  were  before  the  Flood,  for 
their  proud  Waves  broke  thofe  Bounds,  what- 
foever  they  were,  when  they  overflow’d  the 
Earth  in  the  Deluge.  And  that  the  Womb 
which  they  broke  out  of  was  the  great  Abyfs, 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrafe  in  this  Place  doth  ex¬ 
prefly  mention  $  and  what  can  be  underftood 
by  namn^-  the  Womb  oj  the  Earthy  but  that 
fubterraneous  Capacity  in  which  the  Abyfs 
lay  ?  Then  that  which  followeth  is  a  Defcrip- 
tion  or  Reprefentation  of  the  great  Deluge 
that  enfu’d,  and  of  that  Dilorder  in  Nature 
that  was  then,  and  how  the  Waters  were  fet¬ 
tled  and  bounded  afterwards.  Not  unlike  the 
Defcription  in  the  104th  Pfalm^  Verfes  6,  7, 
"  '*  '  ’  '  8,  9. 
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8,  9-  And  thus  much  for  thefe  Places  in  the 

Book  of  Job. 

There  remains  a  remarkable  Difcourfe  in 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ,  relating  to  the  M ofai- 
cal  Abyls,  and  not  only  to  that,  but  to  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Earth  in  general ;  where  Jyifdom 
declares  her  Antiquity  and  Pre-exiftence 
to  all  the  Works  of  this  Earth,  Chap .  8.  Vcr, 
23,  24,  25,  2 6y  27,  28.  1  was  fet  up  from 

Everlafting,  from  the  Beginning ,  ere  the  Earth 
was.  When  there  were  no  Deeps  or  Abyfjes ,  I 
was  brought  forth ;  when  no  Fountains  abound¬ 
ing  with  Water.  Then  in  the  27th  Verfe ,  When 
he  prepared  the  Heavens,  1  was  there  j  when  he 
fet  a  Compafs  upon  the  Face  of  the  Deep  or  A- 
byfs.  When  he  efablifhed  the  Clouds  above , 
when  he  firengthned  the  Fountains  of  the  Abyfs . 
Here  is  mention  made  of  the  Abyfs,  and  of 
the  Fountains  of  the  Abyls ;  and  who  can 
queftion,  but  that  the  Fountains  of  the  Abyfs 
here,  are  the  fame  with  the  Fountains  of  the 
Abyfs  which  Mofes  mentions,  and  were  broken 
open,  as  he  tells  us,  at  the  Deluge  ?  Let  us 
obferve  therefore  what  Form  Wifdom  gives  to 
this  Abyfs,  and  confequently  to  the  M ofaical : 
And  here  feem  to  be  two  Expreffions  that  de¬ 
termine  the  Form  of  it,  Verfe  28.  He  Jlrength - 
ned  the  Fountains  of  the  Abyfs ,  that  is,  the  Co¬ 
ver  of  thole  Fountains,  for  the  Fountains  could 
be  firengthned  no  other  Way  than  by  making 
a  ftrong  Cover  or  Arch  over  them.  And  that 
Arch  is  exprefs’d  more  fully  and  diflin&ly  in 
the  foregoing  Verfe ,  When  he  prepaid  the  Hen - 
A  vens. 
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!  wens,  I  was  there ;  when  he  fet  a  Compafs  on 
the  Face  of  the  Abyfs $  we  render  it  Compafs , 
the  Word  fignifies  a  Circle  or  Circumference, 
or  an  Orb  or  Sphere.  So  there  was  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  World  a  Sphere,  Orb  or  Arch 
let  round  the  Abyfs,  according  to  the  Tefti- 
mony  of  Wtfdmn^  who  was  then  prefent.  And 
this  (hews  us  both  the  Form  of  the  Mofaical 
Abyfs,  which  was  included  within  this  Vault : 
And  the  Form  of  the  habitable  Earth,  which 
was  the  outward  Surface  of  this  Vault,  or  the 
Cover  of  the  Abyfs  that  was  broke  up  at  the 
Deluge. 

And  thus  much,  I  think,  is  fufficient  to  have 
noted  out  of  Scripture,  concerning  the  Mofai¬ 
cal  Abyfs,  to  difcover  the  Form,  Place,  and 
Situation  of  it $  which  I  have  done  the  more 
largely,  becaufe  that  being  determin’d,  it  will 
draw  in  eafily  all  the  reft  of  our  Theory  com 
cerning  the  Deluge.  I  will  now  only  add  one 
or  two  general  Obfervations,  and  fo  conclude 
this  Difcourfe :  The  firft  Obfervation  is  con¬ 
cerning  the  Abyfs ;  namely,  That  the  opening 
and  J hutting  of  the  Abyfs ,  is  the  great  Hinge  up¬ 
on  which  Nature  turns  in  this  Earth  :  This 
brings  another  Face  of  Things,  other  Scenes, 
and  a  new  World  upon  the  Stage:  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  is  a  Thing  often  mention’d  and 
alluded  to  in  Scripture,  fometimes  in  a  natu¬ 
ral,  fometimes  in  a  moral  or  theological  Senfe  ^ 
and  in  both  Senfes,  our  Saviour  fhuts  and  o~ 
pens  it  as  he  pleafeth.  Our  Saviour,  who  is 
both  Lord  of  Nature  and  of  Grace,  whofe  Do¬ 
minion  is  both  in  Heaven  and  in  Earth,  hath  a 

double 
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double  Key  $  that  of  the  Abyfs ,  whereby 
Death  and  Hell  are  in  his  Power,  and  all  the 
Revolutions  of  Nature  are  under  his  Condo® 
and  Providence ;  and  the  Key  of  David,  where¬ 
by  he  admits  or  excludes  from  the  City  of 
God,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  whom  he 
pleafeth,  Job  n.  io,  12,  14.  Apoc.  1.  18.  20# 
1,2,3.  2I#  T*  3*  7-  Ifa'  21-  22. Of  thofe 
Places  that  refer  to  the  {hutting  and  opening 
the  Abyfs  in  a  natural  Senfe,  1  cannot  but  par¬ 
ticularly  take  Notice  of  that  in  Job,  Chap .  12. 
V er.  1 4, 1 5.  (J  Chap .  1 1 . 1  o.  God  breaketh  down, 
and  it  cannot  be  built  again  :  He  Jhutteth  up 
Man ,  and  there  can  be  no  opening :  Behold ,  he 
withholdeth  the  Waters,  and  they  dry  up ;  alfo  he 
fendeth  them  out ,  and  they  overturn  the  Earth . 
Tho  thefe  Things  be  true  of  God  in  leffer  and 
common  Inftances,  yet  to  me  it  is  plain,  that 
they  principally  refer  to  the  Deluge,  the  open¬ 
ing  and  Glutting  the  Abyfs,  with  the  DifTolu- 
tion  or  Subverfion  of  the  Earth  thereupon ; 
and  accordingly  they  are  made  the  great  EfFe&s 
of  the  divine  Power  and  Wifdom  in  the 
1 3th  Verfe  of  Chap.  12.  With  God  is  Wifdom  and 
Strength ,  he  hath  Counfel  and  Underftanding ; 
Behold ,  he  breaketh  down ,  &c.  And  alfo  in 
the  Condition  ’tis  repeated  again,  Verfe  16 . 
With  him  is  Strength  and  Wifdom  ;  which  So¬ 
lemnity  would  fcarce  have  been  us’d  for  com¬ 
mon  Inftances  of  his  Power.  When  God  is 
faid  to  build  or  pull  down,  and  no  Body  can 
build  again,  ’tis  not  to  be  underftood  of  an 
Houfe  or  a  Town.  God  builds  and  unbuilds 
Worlds ;  and  who  lhall  build  up  that  Arch 
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tfiat  was  broke  down  at  the  Deluge  ?  Where1 
fhall  they  lay  the  Foundation,  or  how  fiiall 
the  Mountains  be  rear’d  up  again  to  make  Part 
of  the  Roof?  This  is  the  Fabrick,  which  whett 
God  breaketh  down,  none  can  build  up  again. 
Be  withholdeth  the  Watery  and  they  dty  up : 
As  we  fliew’d  the  Earth  to  have  been  immo¬ 
derately  chap’d  and  parch’d  before  its  Dilfolu- 
tion.  He  fendeth  them  forth ,  and  they  over¬ 
turn  the  Earth.  What  can  more  properly  ex* 
prefs  the  breaking  out  of  the  Waters  at  the 
Difruption  of  the  Abyfs,  and  the  Subverfioa 
or  Diffolution  of  the  Earth  in  confequence  of 
it  ?  ’Tis  true,  this  laft  PafTage  may  be  applied 
to  the  breaking  out  of  Waters  in  an  ordinary 
Earthquake,  and  the  Subverfion  of  fome  Part 
of  the  Earth,  which  often  follows  upon  it ; 
but  it  muft  be  acknowledg’d,  that  the  Senfe  is 
more  weighty,  if  it  be  refer’d  to  the  great 
Deluge,  and  the  great  Earthquake  which  laid 
the  World  in  Ruins  and  in  Water.  And  phi- 
lofophical  Defcriptions  in  facred  Writings,  like 
Prophecies,  have  often  a  leffer  and  a  greater 
Accomplifhment  and  Interpretation, 

I  could  not  pafs  by  this  Place  without  giving 
this  fliort  Explication  of  it.  We  proceed  now 
to  the  fecond  Obfervation,  which  is  concern¬ 
ing  the  Style  of  Scripture,  in  mod  of  thofe  Pla¬ 
ces  we  have  cited,  and  others  upon  the  fame 
Subjed.  The  Refledions  that  are  made  in  fe- 
veral  Parts  of  the  divine  Writings,  upon  the 
Origin  of  {he  World,  and  the  Formation  oi 
the  Earth,  feem  to  me  to  be  writ  in  a  Style 
fomething  approaching  to  the  Nature  of  a  pro- 
-  -  phetical 
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phetical  Style,  and  to  have  more  of  a  divine 
Enthufiafm  and  Elocution  in  them,  than  the 
ordinary  Text  of  Scripture ;  the  Expreffions 
are  lofty,  and  fometimes  abrupt,  and  often 
figurative  and  difguis’d,  as  may  be  obferv’d  in 
inoft  of  thole  Places  we  have  made  ufe  of, 
and  particularly  in  that  Speech  of  Wi[do?n , 
Prone.  8.  where  the  26th  Verfe  is  fo  obfcure, 
that  no  two  Verfions  that  I  have  yet  met  with, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  agree  in  the  Tran- 
flation  of  that  Verfe.  And  therefore,  tho’  I 
fully  believe  that  the  Conftru&ion  of  the  fifft 
Earth  is  really  intended  in  thofe  Words ;  yet 
feeing  it  could  not  be  made  out  clear  without 
a  long  and  critical  Difcuflion  of  them,  I  did  not 
think  that  proper  to  be  infilled  upon  here.  We 
may  alfo  obferve,  that  whereas  there  is  a  dou¬ 
ble  Form  or  Compofltion  of  the  Earth,  that 
which  it  had  at  firft,  or  till  the  Deluge,  and 
that  which  it  hath  fince  ;  fometimes  the  one, 
and  fometimes  the  other  may  be  glanc'd  upon 
in  thefe  Scripture  Fhrafes  and  Defcriptions ; 
and  fo  there  may  be  in  the  fame  Difcourfe  an 
Intermixture  o i  both.  And  it  commonly  hap¬ 
pens  fo  in  an  enthufiaflick  or  prophetick  Style, 
that  by  reafon  of  the  Eagernefs  and  Trembling 
of  the  Fancy,  it  doth  not  always  regularly 
follow  the  fame  even  Thread  of  Difcourfe, 
but  flrikes  many  times  upon  fome  other  Thing 
that  hath  Relation  to  it,  or  lies  under  or  near 
the  fame  view.  Of  this  we  have  frequent 
Examples  in  the  A tyocalypje ,  and  in  that  Pro¬ 
phecy  of  our  Saviour’s,  Matth.  24.  concerning 
the  Deftrudion  of  Jerusalem ,  and  of  the  World. 

But 
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j  But  notwithftanding  any  fuch  Unevennefs  or 
Indiftin&nefs  in  the  Style  of  thofe  Places  which 
we  have  cited  concerning  the  Origin  and  Form 
of  the  Earthy  we  may  at  leaft  make  this 
Remark,  that  if  there  never  was  any  other 
Form  of  the  Earth  but  the  prefent,  nor  any 
other  State  of  the  Abyfs,  than  what  it  is  in 

!  now,  ’tis  not  imaginable  what  fliould  give 

I  Occafton  to  all  thofe  Expreflions  and  Paffa- 
ges  that  we  have,  cited  ;  which  being  fo  ftrange 
in  themfelves  and  paradoxical,  fliould  yet  fo 
much  favour,  and  fo  fairly  comply  with  our 
Suppofitions.  What  I  have  obferv’d  in  ano¬ 
ther  Place,  Tell.  Theor.  lib .  2.  c.  6.  in  treating 
of  Paradtfey  tjk at  the  Expreflions  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Fathers  were  very  extravagant,  if  Para - 
dife  was  nothing  but  a  little  Plot  of  Ground 
in  Mefopota?nia ,  as  many  of  late  have  fancied^ 
may  in  like  Manner  be  obferv’d  concerning 
the  ancient  Earth  and  Abyfs,  if  they  were  in  no 
other  Form  nor  other  State  than  what  they  are 
under  now,  the  Expreflions  of  the  facred  Wri¬ 
ters  concerning  them  are  very  ftrange  and  un¬ 
accountable,  without  any  fufficient  Ground, 
that  we  know,  or  any  juft  Occafton  for  fuch 
uncouth  Reprefentations.  If  there  was  no¬ 
thing  intended  or  refer’d  to  in  thofe  Defcrip- 
tions,  but  the  prefent  Form  and  State  of  the 
Earth,  that  is  fo  well  known,  that  in  defer!- 
bing  of  it  there  would  be  nothing  dark  or  my- 
fterious,  nor  any  Occafton  for  Obfcurity  in  the 
Style  or  Expreffion,  whereof  we  find  fo  much 
in  thofe.  So  as,  all  Things  confider’d,  what 

might 
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might  otherwife  be  made  an  Exception  to  foirte 
of  thefe  Texts  alledg’d  by  us,  <viz.  that  they 
are  too  obfcure,  becomes  an  Argument,  for 
us  :  As  implying  that  there  is  fofrietfting  more 
intended  by  them  than  the  prefent,  and  known 
Form  of  the  Earth.  And  we  having  propos’d 
another  Form  and  Structure  of  the  Earth,  td 
which  thefe  Characters  fuit  and  anfvVer  more 
eafily,  as  this  opens  and  gives  Light  to  thofe 
difficult  Places,  fo  it  may  be  reafonably  com- 
eluded  to  bes  the  very  Senfe  and  Notion  intend¬ 
ed  by  the  holy  Writers. 

And  thus  much,  I  think,  is  fufficient  to  have 
obferv’d  out  of  Scripture,  to  verify  our  Ex¬ 
plication  of  the  Deluge,  and  our  Application 
of  it  to  Noah's  Flood,  both  according  to  the 
M ofaical  Hiftory  of  the  Flood,  and  according 
to  many  occafional  Reflexions  and  Difcourfes 
difpers’d  in  other  Places  of  Scripture,  concern¬ 
ing  the  fame  Flood,  or  concerning  the  Abyfs 
and  the  firft  Form  of  the  Earth.  And  though 
there  may  be  fome  other  PafTages  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  AfpeCt,  they  will  be  of  no  Force  to  dis¬ 
prove  our  Conclufions,  becaufe  they  refpeCt  the 
prefent  Form  of  the  Earth  and  Sea  ;  and  alfo, 
becaufe  Expreffions  that  deviate  more  from 
the  common  Opinion,  are  more  remarkable 
and  more  proving ;  in  that  there  is  nothing 
could  give  Occafion  to  fuch,  but  an  Intention 
to  exprefs  the  very  Truth.  So,  for  inftance, 
if  there  was  one  Place  of  Scripture  that  faid 
the  Earth  was  mov'd,  and  feveral  that  feem’d 
to  imply,  that  the  Sun  was  mov’d,  we  fliould 

have 
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have  more  regard  to  that  one  Place  for  the 
Motion  of  the  Earth,  than  to  all  the  other 
that  made  againft  it  ;  becaufe  thofe  others 
might  be  fpoken  and  underftood  according 
to  common  Opinion  and  common  Belief,  but 
that  which  affirm’d  the  Motion  of  the  Earth, 

:  could  not  be  fpoke  upon  any  other  Ground, 
j  but  only  for  Truth  and  Inftruftion-fake.  I 
leave  this  to  be  apply’d  to  the  prefent  Subject 

Thus  much  for  the  facred  Writings.  As  to 
:  the  Hiftory  of  the  ancient  Heathens,  we  can¬ 
not  expedi  an  Account  or  Narration  of  NoaFs 
Flood,  under  that  Name  and  Notion ;  but  it 
may  be  of  ufe  to  obferve  two  Things  out  of 
I  that  Hiftory.  Firfl,  that  the  Inundations  re- 
ij  corded  there  came  generally  to  pafs  in  the 
*!  Manner  we  have  defcrib’d  the  univerfal  De- 
1!  luge  ,  namely,  by  Earthquakes  and  an  Erup- 
I  tion  of  fubterraneous  Waters,  the  Earth  be- 
I  ing  broken  and  falling  in  :  And  of  this  we  fhall 
j;  elfewhere  give  a  full  Account  out  of  their  Au¬ 
thors.  Secondly,  that  Deucalion  s  Deluge  in 
particular,  which  is  fuppos’d  by  mod  of  the 
\  ancient  Fathers  to  re  prefent  NoaFs  Flood,  is 
i  faid  to  have  been  accompanied  with  a  gaping 
1]  or  Difruption  of  the  Earth.  Apollodorm  faith, 

<|  Bill  lib.  1 .  that  the  Mountains  of  Theffaly  were 
1  divided  afunder,  or  feparate  one  from  another 
I  at  that  time  :  And  Lucian  ( De  Dea  Syria)  tells 
a  very  remarkable  Story  to  this  purpofe,  con- 
1  cerning  Deucalion  s  Deluge,  and  a  Ceremony 
1  obferv’d  in  the  Temple  of  Hieropolis ,  in  Com- 
i  memoration  of  it ,  which  Ceremony  feems  to 
have  been  of  that  Nature,  as  imply ’d  that  there 
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was  an  opening  of  the  Earth  at  the  Time  of 
the  Deluge,  and  that  the  Waters  fubfided  in¬ 
to  that  again  when  the  Deluge  ceas’d.  He 
faith,  that  this  Temple  at  Hieropolis  was  built 
upon  a  kind  of  Abyfs,  or  had  a  bottomlefs 
Pit,  or  gaping  of  the  Earth  in  one  Part  of  it; 
and  the  People  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  and  the 
Countries  thereabouts,  twice  a  Year  repair’d  to 
this  Temple,  and  brought  with  them  every 
one  a  VefTel  of  Water,  which  they  pour’d  out 
upon  the  Floor  of  the  Temple,  and  made  a 
kind  of  an  Inundation  there  in  Memory  of 
Deucalion  s  Deluge  ;  and  this  Water  funk  by 
Degrees  into  a  Chafm  or  opening  of  a  Rock, 
which  the  Temple  flood  upon,  and  fo  left  the 
Floor  dry  again.  And  this  was  a  Rite  folemn- 
..  ly  and  reiigioufly  perform’d  both  by  the  Priefls 
and  by  the  People.  If  M ofes  had  left  fuch  a 
religious  Rite  among  the  Jews,  I  fhould  not 
have  doubted  to  have  interpreted  it  concern¬ 
ing  his  Abyfs,  and  the  retiring  of  the  Waters 
into  it  ;  but  the  adual  Difruption  of  the  Abyfs 
could  not  well  be  reprefented  by  any  Ceremo¬ 
ny.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  prefent 
Queftion,  and  the  true  Application  of  our 
Theory  to  Noah's  Flood. 
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Tree  particular  Hiflory  of  Noah’j  Flood  k. explain* 

1  ci  in  all  the  material  Parts  and  Circumftances 
of  if ,  according  to  the  preceding  Theory.  Any 
feeming  Difficulties  removed ,  the  whole 

Section  concluded ,  with  a  Difcourfe  how  far 
the  Deluge  may  be  look'd  upon  as  the  Ejfetf  of 
I  an  ordinary  Providence ,  tf/zT  jfo;  of  an 
\  extraordinary. 

WE  have  now  proved  our  Explication 
of  the  Deluge  to  be  more  than  an 
Idea,  or  to  be  a  true  Piece  of  natu¬ 
ral  Hiflory;  and  it  may  be  the  greateft ,  and 
moft  remarkable  that  hath  yet  been  fince  the 
Beginning  of  the  World.  We  have  fkown  it 
to  be  the  real  Account  of  Noah's  Flood.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Authority  both  divine  and  humane  ; 
and  I  would  willingly  proceed  one  fiep  fur¬ 
ther,  and  declare  my  Thoughts  concerning  the 
Manner  and  Order  wherein  Noah's  Flood  came 
to  pafs  •  in  what  Method  all  thofe  Things  hap¬ 
pen’d  and  fucceeded  one  another,  that  make 
|  up  the  Hiflory  of  it,  as  Caufes  or  EfFeds,  or 
other  Parts  or  Circumftances :  As  how  the 
Ark  was  born  upon  the  Waters,  what  EfFed 
the  Rains  had,,  at  what  Time  the  Earth  broke,* 
and  the  Abyfs  was  open’d;  and* what  the 
Condition  of  the  Earth  was  upon  the  ending 
l!  of  the  Flood,  and  fuch  like.  But  I  defire  to 
i|  propofe  my  Thoughts  concerning  thefe  Things 
only  as  Conjedures,  which  I  will  ground  as 
C-.  I-  j:  ly  K  2  near 
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near  as  I  can  upon  Scripture  and  Reafon,  and 
am  very  willing  they  lliould  be  re&ify’d 
where  they  happen  to  be  amifs.  I  know  how 
fubjecfl  we  are  to  Miftakes  in  thefe  great  and 
remote  Things,  when  we  defcend  to  Parti¬ 
culars  $  but  I  am  willing  to  expofe  the  Theo¬ 
ry  to  a  full  Trial,  and  to  iliew  the  Way  for 
any  to  examine  it,  provided  they  do  it  with 
Equity  and  Sincerity.  I  have  no  other  Defign 
than  to  contribute  my  Endeavours  to  find  out 
the  Truth  in  a  Subject  of  fo  great  Importance, 
and  wherein  the  World  hath  hitherto  had  fo 
little  Satisfaction  :  And  he  that  in  an  obfcure 
Argument  propofeth  an  Hypothejis  that  reach- 
eth  from  End  to  End,  though  it  be  not  exact 
in  every  Particular,  ’tis  not  without  a  good 
Effect;  for  it  gives  Aim  to  others  to  take  their 
Meafures  better,  and  opens  their  Invention  in 
a  Matter  which  otherwife,  it  may  be,  would 
have  been  impenetrable  to  them  :  As  he  that 
makes  the  firft  Way  thro’  a  thick  Forefl,  tho’ 
it  be  not  the  ftreighteft  and  fhorteft,  deferves 
better,  and  hath  done  more  than  he  that 
makes  it  ftreighter  and  fmoother  afterwards. 

Providence  that  ruleth  all  things  and  all 
Ages,  after  the  Earth  had  flood  above  fixteen 
hundred  Years,  thought  fit  to  put  a  Period  to 
that  World  ,*  and  accordingly,  it  was  reveal’d 
to  Noahy  that  for  the  Wickednefs  and  Dege¬ 
neracy  of  Men,  God  would  deftroy  Mankind 
with  the  E arth  {Gen.  6.  13.)  in  a  Deluge  of 
Water;  whereupon  he  was  commanded,  ini 
order  to  the  preferving  of  himfelf  and  Family,, 
as  a  Stock  for  th$  new  World,  to  build  a  great: 

Veflell 
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Veflel  or  Ark,  to  float  upon  the  Waters,  and 
had  Inftru&ions  given  him  for  the  Building  of 
it  both  as  to  the  Matter  and  as  to  the  Form. 
Noah  believed  the  Word  of  God,  though  a- 
gainft  his  Senfes,  and  all  external  Appearances, 
and  fet  himfelf  to  work  to  build  an  Ark,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Directions  given,  which  after 
i  many  Years  Labour  was  finilh’d  ;  whilft  the 
1  incredulous  World,  fecure  enough,  as  they 
thought,  againft  a  Deluge,  continu’d  ftill  in 
their  Excefles  and  Infolencies,  and  laught  at 
the  Admonition  of  Noah ,  and  at  the  Folly  of 
his  Defign  of  building  an  extravagant  Machine, 
a  Floating  Houfe,  to  fave  himfelf  from  an  ima¬ 
ginary  Inundation  ;  for  they  thought  it  no  lefs, 
feeing  it  was  to  be  in  an  Earth  where  there 
i  was  no  Sea,  nor  any  Rain  neither  in  thofe 
S  Parts,  according  to  the  ordinary  Courfe  of 
Nature  ;  as  fliall  be  fliown  in  the  fecond 
Book  of  this  Treatife. 

But  when  the  appointed  time  was  come, 

:  the  Heavens  began  to  melt,  and  the  Rains  to 
i  fall,  and  thefe  were  the  firft  furprizing  Caufes 
s  and  Preparatives  to  the  Deluge;  They  fell, 

\  we  fuppofe,  (tho7  we  do  not  know  how  that 
could  proceed  from  natural  Caufes)  through- 
1  out  the  Face  of  the  whole  Earth  ;  which  could 
:  not  but  have  a  considerable  EffeCt  on  that 
;  Earth,  being  even  and  fmooth,  without  Hills 
and  Eminencies,  and  might  lay  it  all  under 
/Water  to  fome  depth;  fo  as  the  Ark,  if  it 
could  not  float  upon  thofe  Rain-waters,  at 
lead  taking  the  Advantage  of  a  River,  or  of 
a  Dock  or  Cittern  made  to  receive  them,  it" 
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might  be  afloat  before  the  Abyfs  was  broken 
open.  For  I  do  not  fuppofe  the  Abyfs  broken 
open  before  any  Rain  fell;  and  when  the  o- 
~pening  of  the  Abyfs  and  of  the  Flood-gates 
of  Heaven  are  mention’d  together,  I  am  apt 
to  think  thofe  Floodgates  were  diftind  from 
die  common  Rain,  and  were  fomething  more 
Violent  and  impetuous.  So  that  there  might 
be  preparatory  Rains  before  the  Difruption 
bf  the  Abyfs :  and  I  do  not  know  but  thofe 
Rains,  fo  covering  up  and  enclofing  the  Earth 
on  every  fide,  might  providentially  contribute 
to  the  Difruption  of  it;  not  only  by  foftning 
and  weakning  the  Arch  of  the  Earth  in  the 
bottom  of  thofe  Cracks  and  Chafms  which 
were  made  by  the  Sun,  and  which  the 
Rain  would  firft  run  into,  but  efpecially  by 
flopping  on  a  fudden  all  the  Pores  of  the 
Earth,  and  all  Evaporation ,  which  would 
make  the  Vapours  within  ftruggle  more  vio¬ 
lently,  as  we  get  a  Fever  by  a  Cold ;  and  it 
may  be  in  that  ftruggle,  the  Doors  and  the 
Bars  were  broke,  and  the  great  Abyfs  gulht 
out,  as  out  of  a  Womb. 

Flowever,  when  the  Rains  were  fain,  we 
may  fuppofe  the  Face  of  the  Earth  cover’d 
over  with  Water ;  and  whether  it  was  thefe 
Waters  that  St.  Peter  refers  to,  or  that  of  the 
Abyfs  afterwards,  I  cannot  tell,  when  he  faith 
in  his  firft  Eplftle,  Chap.  3.  20.  Noah  and  his. 
Family  were?  fatfd  by  Water;  fo  as  the  Water: 
’  which  deftroy’d  the  reft  of  the  World,  was 
an  Inftrument  of '  their  Confervation  ,  in  a$: 
much  as  it  bore  up  the  Ark,  and  kept  it  fro  mi 
that  impetuous  {hock,  which  it  would  have: 

-  *  1  ’■  had.. 
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had,  if  either  it  had  flood  upon  dry  Land 
when  the  Earth  fell,  or  if  the  Earth  had  been 
!  dilfolv’d  without  any  Water  on  it  or  under  it. 
However,  Things  being  thus  prepar’d,  let  us 
fuppofe  the  great  Frame  of  the  exteriour  Earth 
to  have  broke  at  this  time,  or  the  Fountains 
of  the  great  Abyfs,  as  Mofes  faith,  to  have 
been  then  open’d,  from  thence  would  ifliie, 
upon  the  Fall  of  the  Earth,  with  an  unfpeak- 
able  Violence,  fuch  a  Flood  of  Waters  as 
would  over-run  and  overwhelm  fora  Time  all 
thofe  Fragments  which  the  Earth  broke  into, 
and  bury  in  one  common  Grave  all  Mankind, 
and  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth.  Befides, 
if  the  Flood-gates  of  Heaven  were  any  thing 
diftind  from  the  Forty  Days  Rain,  their  Effu- 
fi on,  ’tis  likely,  was  at  this  lame  time  when 
the  Abyfs  was  broken  open;  for  the  finking 
of  the  Earth  would  make  an  extraordinary 
Convulfion  of  the  Regions  of  the  Air,  and 
that  Crack  and  Noife  that  muft  be  in  the  Fall¬ 
ing  World,  and  in  the  Colliiion  of  the  Earth 
and  the  Abyfs,  would  make  a  great  and  uni- 
verfal  Concuflion  above,  which  things  toge¬ 
ther  muft  needs  fo  Ihake,  or  fo  fqueeze  the 
Atmoiphere,  as  to  bring  down  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  Vapours;  But  the  Force  of  thefe  Motions 
not  being  equal  throughout  the  whole  Air,  but 
drawing  or  preffing  more  in  fome  Places  than  in 
other,  where  the  Center  of  the  Convulfion 
was,  there  would  be  the  chiefeft  Colledion,and 
there  would  fall,  not  Showers  of  Rain,  or 
Angle  Drops,  but  great  Spouts  or  Gafcades  of 
Water  ;  and  this  is  that  which  Mofes  feenis  to 
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call,  not  improperly,  the  Cdtaratts  of  Heaven, 
or  the  Windows  of  Heaven  being  fet  open. 

Thus  the  Flood  came  to  its  height  ;  and  9tis 
not  eafy  to  reprefent  to  our  felves  this  ftrange 
Scene  of  things,  when  the  Deluge  was  in  its 
Fury  and  Extremity  ;  when  the  Earth  was 
broken  and  fwallow’d  up  in  the  Abyfs,  whofe 
raging  Waters  rife  higher  than  the  Mountains, 
and  fill’d  the  Air  with  broken  Waves,  with 
an  univerfal  Mift5  and  with  thick  Darknefs,  fo 
as  Nature  feem’d  to  be  in  a  fecond  Chaos ;  and 
upon  this  Chaos  rid  the  diftreft  Ark,  that  bore 
the  fmall  Remains  of  Mankind.  No  Sea  was 
ever  fo  tumultuous,  as  this,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  prefent  Nature  to  be  compar’d  with 
the  Diforder  of  thefe  Waters;  all  the  Poetry, 
and  all  the  Hyperboles  that  are  us’d  in  the  De- 
fcription  of  Storms  and  raging  Seas,  were  li¬ 
terally  true  in  this,  if  not  beneath  it.  The 
Ark  was  really  carry’d  to  the  tops  of  the  high- 
eft  Mountains,  and  into  the  Places  of  the 
Clouds,  and  thrown  down  again  into  the  deep- 
eft  Gulfs ;  and  to  this  very  ftate  of  the  De¬ 
luge  and  of  the  Ark,  which  was  a  Type  of 
the  Church  in  this  World,  David  feems  to 
have  alluded  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  PfaL 
42.  7.  Abyfs  calls  upon  Abyfs  at  the  Noife  of  thy 
Qatar  aits  or  Water-fpouts ;  all  thy  Waves  and 
Billows  have  gone  over  me.  It  was  no  doubt 
an  extraordinary  and  miraculous  Providence, 
that  could  make  a  Veftel,  fo  ill  man’d,  live 
upon  fuch  a  Sea ;  that  kept  it  from  being  daftit 
againft  the  Hills,  or  overwhelm’d  in  the  Deeps. 
That  Abyfs  which  had  devour’d  and  fwallow’d 
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jup  whole  Forefts  of  Woods,  Cities,  and  Pro¬ 
vinces,  nay  the  whole  Earth,  when  it  had 
'conquer’d  all,  and  triumph’d  over  all,  could 
mot  deftroy  this  /ingle  Ship.  I  remember  in 
i  the  Story  of  the  Argonautick /,  Dion.  Argonaut . 
L  1.  ro.  47.  when  Jafon  fet  out  to  fetch  the 
Golden  Fleece,  the  Poet  faith,  all  the  Gods 
that  Day  look’d  down  from  Heaven  to  view 
;  the  Ship  ,•  and  the  Nymphs  flood  upon  the 
i  Mountain-tops  to  fee  the  noble  Youth  ofThef- 
faly  pulling  at  the  Oars  $  we  may  with  more 
!  Reafon  fuppofe  the  goqd  Angels  to  have 
;  look’d  down  upon  this  Ship  of  Noah's ;  and 
I  that  not  out  of  Curiofity,  as  idle  Spectators, 
but  with  a  paflionate  Concern  for  its  Safety 
and  Deliverance.  A  Ship,  whofe  Cargo  was 
no  lefs  than  a  whole  World  ;  that  carry’d  the 
Fortune  and  Hopes  of  all  Pofterity,  and  if  this 
had  perifh’d,  the  Earth  for  any  thing  we  know 
had  been  nothing  but  a  Defart,  a  great  Ruin, 
a  dead  heap  of  Rubbilh,  from  the  Deluge  to 
the  Conflagration.  But  Death  and  Hell,  the 
Grave,  and  Deftrudiion  have  their  Bounds. 
We  may  entertain  our  felves  with  the  Confi- 
deration  of  the  Face  of  the  Deluge,  and  of  the 
broken  and  drown’d  Earth,  in  this  Scheme,with 
the  floating  Ark,  and  the  guardian  Angels. 

Thus  much  for  the  Beginning  and  Progrefs 
of  the  Deluge.  It  now  remains  only  that  we 
con/ider  it  in  its  Decreafe,  and  the  State  of  the 
Earth  after  the  Waters  were  retir’d  into  their 
Channels,  which  makes  the  prefent  State  of  it. 
M ofes  faith,  God  brought  a  Wind  upon  the 
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Waters,  and  the  tops  of  the  Hills  became 
bare,  and  then  the  lower  Grounds  and  Plains 
by  degrees,*  the  Waters  being  funk  into  the 
Channels  of  the  Sea,  and  the  Hollownefs  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  whole  Globe  appearing  in 
the  Form  it  is  now  under.  There  needs  no¬ 
thing  be  added  for  Explication  of  this,  ’tis  the 
genuine  Confequence  of  the  Theory  we  have 
given  of  the  Deluge ;  and  whether  this  Wind 
was  a  defcending  Wind  to  deprefs  and  keep 
down  the  Swellings  and  Inequalities  of  the 
Abyls,  or  whether  it*  was  only  to  dry  the  Land 
asfaft  as  it  appear’d, or  might  have  bothEffeds, 
I  do  not  know  j  but  as  nothing  can  be  perpe¬ 
tual  that  is  violent,  fo  this  Commotion  of  the 
Abyfs  abated  after  a  certain  time,  and  the 
great  Force  that  impell’d  the  Waters  de crea¬ 
ting,  their  natural  Gravity  began  to  take  Ef~ 
fcd,  and  to  reduce  them  into  the  loweft 
Places,  at  an  equal  height,  and  in  an  even 
Surface,  and  level  one  Part  with  another : 
That  is,  in  fhort,  the  Abyfs  became  our  Sea, 
fixt  within  its  Channel,  and  bounded  by  Rocks 
and  Mountains :  Then  was  the  decreed  Place 
eflablijht  for  it ,  and  Bars  and  Doors  were  fet  • 
then  was  it  fa  id)  hitherto  Jioalt  thou  come ,  and  no 
further ,  and  here  jhall  thy  frond  Waves  be  Jlopt. 
Job  38.  io,  11.  And  the  Deluge  being  thus 
ended,  and  the  Waters  fettled  in  their  Chan¬ 
nels,  the  Earth  took  fuch  a  broken  Figure  as 
is  reprefented  in  thofe  larger  Schemes,  f.  100. 
And  this  will  be  the  Form  and  State  of  it  till 
its  great  Change  comes  in  the  Conflagration, 
when  we  exped  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new 
Earth.  .  %  But 
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But  to  purfue  this  Profped  of  Things  a  lit- 
I  tie  further  j  we  may  eaiily  imagine,  that  for 
i  many  Years  after  the  Deluge  ceas’d,  the  Face 
of  the  Earth  was  very  different  from  what  it 
is  now,  and  the  Sea  had  other  Bounds  than  it 
hath  at  prefent.  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  Sea 
reach’d  much  further  in-land,  and  dim’d  high¬ 
er  upon  the  Sides  of  the  Mountains  ;  and  I 
have  obferv’d  in  many  Places  a  Ridge  of 
Mountains  feme  Diftance  from  the  Sea,  and  a 
Plain  from  their  Roots  to  the  Shore ;  which 
Plain  no  doubt  was  formerly  cover’d  by  the 
Sea,  bounded  againft  thofe  Hills  as  its  firft  and 
natural  Ramparts,  or  as  the  Ledges  or  Lips  of 
its  Veftel.  And  it  feems  probable,  that  the 
Sea  doth  Bill  grow  narrower  from  Age  to 
Age,  and  finks  more  within  its  Channel  and 
the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  according  as  it  can 
make  its  Way  into  all  thofe  fubterraneous  Ca¬ 
vities,  and  crowd  the  Air  out  of  them.  We 
fee  whole  Countries  of  Land  gain’d  from  it, 
and  by  feveral  Indications,  as  ancient  Seaports 
left  dry  and  ufelefs,  old  Sea-marks  far  within 
the  Land,  Pieces  of  Ships,  Anchors,  &e.  left 
at  a  great  Diftance  from  the  prefent  Shores ; 
from  thefe  Signs,  and  fuch  like,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  Sea  reach’d  many  Places  former¬ 
ly  that  now  are  dry  Land,  and  at  firft  I  believe 
was  generally  bound  in  on  either  Side  with  a 
Chain  of  Mountains.  So  I  fhould  eafily  ima¬ 
gine  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  for  inftance,  to 
have  been  bounded  by  the  Continuation  of 
the  Alps  through  Dauphine  and  Languedoek  to 
the  FyreneanSyixnd  at  the  other  End  by  the  Dar- 

matick 
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matick  Mountains  almoft  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Then  Atlas  major^  which  runs  along  with  the 
Mediterranean  from  AEgypt  to  the  Atlantick 
Ocean,  and  now  parts  Barbary  and  Numidia , 
may  poflibly  have  been  the  ancient  Barrier  on 
the  Africk  Side.  And  in  our  own  Ifland  I 
could  eafily  figure  to  my  felf,  in  many  Parts  of 
It,  other  Sea-bounds  than  what  it  hath  at  pre- 
fent  $  and  the  like  may  be  obferv’d  in  other 
Countries. 

And  as  the  Sea  had  much  larger  Bounds  for 
fome  Time  after  the  Deluge,  fo  the  Land  had 
a  different  Face  in  many  Refpe&s  to  what  it 
hath  now ;  for  we  fuppofe  the  Valleys  and 
lower  Grounds,  where  the  Defcent  and  Deri¬ 
vation  of  the  Water  was  not  fo  eafy,  to  have 
been  full  of  Lakes  and  Pools  for  a  long  Time ; 
and  thefe  were  often  converted  into  Fens  and 
Bogs,  where  the  Ground  being  fpungy,  fuck’d 
up  the  Water,  and  the  loofen’d  Earth  fwell’d 
into  a  foft  and  pappy  Subftance ;  which  would 
ftill  continue  fo,  if  there  was  any  Courfe  of 
Water  fenfible  or  infenfible,  above  or  within 
the  Ground,  that  fed  this  moift  Place  :  But  if 
the  Water  flood  in  a  more  firm  Bafin,  or  on  a 
Soil,  which  for  its  Heavinefs  or  any  other 
Reafon  would  not  mix  with  it,  it  made  a  Lake 
or  clear  Pool.  And  we  may  eafily  imagine 
there  were  innumerable  fuch  Lakes,  and  Bogs 
and  Faftneffes  for  many  Years  after  the  Deluge, 
till  the  World  begun  to  be  pretty  well  flock’d 
with  People  ,  and  humane  Induftry  clean- 
fed  and  drained  thofe  unfruitful  and  unhabi¬ 
table  Places.  And  thofe  Countries  that  have 

been 
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been  later  cultivated,  or  by  a  lazier  People, 
jretain  ftill,  in  Proportion  to  their  Situation 
:and  Soil,  a  greater  Number  of  them, 
j  Neither  is  it  at  all  incongruous  or  inconveni- 
jeht  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Face  of  the  Earth  flood 
(in  this  Manner  for  many  Years  after  the  De- 
;  luge  ;  for  while  Mankind  was  final!  and  few, 

|  they  needed  but  a  little  Ground  for  their  Seats 
!  or  Sufienance  ;  and  as  they  grew  more  nume- 
j  rous,  the  Earth  proportionably  grew  more 
dry,  and  more  Parts  of  it  fit  for  Habitation. 

I  ealily  believe  that  Plato's  Obfervation  or 
Tradition  [de  Leg .  li.  3.]  is  true,  that  Men  at 
firft,  after  the  Flood,  liv’d  in  the  Up-lands 
and  Sides  of  the  Mountains,  and  by  Degrees 
funk  into  the  Plains  and  lower  Countries* 
when  Nature  had  prepar’d  them  for  their  Ufe* 
and  their  Numbers  requir’d  more  Room.  The 
Hiftory  of  M  ofes,  Gen. .  si.  tells  us,  that  fome 
Time  after  the  Deluge,  Noah  and  his  Pofteri- 
ty,  his  Sons  and  his  Grand-children,  chang’d 
their  Quarters,  and  fell  down  into  the  Plains 
of  Shiner ,  from  the  Sides  of  the  Hills  where 
the  Ark  had  refted  ;  and  in  this  Plain  was  the 
laft  general  Rendezvous  of  Mankind  ;  fo  long 
they  feem  to  have  kept  in  a  Body,  and  from 
thence  they  were  divided  and  broken  intoCom- 
panies,  and  difpers’d,  firft,  into  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Countries,  and  then  by  degrees  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Earth  j  the  leveral  fuccdfive 
Generations,  like  the  Waves  of  the  Sea  when 
it  flows,  over-reaching  one  another,  and  ftri- 
king  out  further  and  further  upon  the  Face  of 
the  Land.  Not  that  the  whole  Earth  was 
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peopled  by  an  uniform  Propagation  of  Man¬ 
kind  every.  Way,  from  one  Place,  as  a  com-, 
mon  Center  ;  like  the  Swelling  of  a  Lake 
upon  a  Plain  :  For  fometimes  they  (hot  out 
in  length,  like  Rivers,  and  fometimes  they 
flew  into  remote  Countries  in  Colonies,  like 
Swarms  from  the  Hive,  and  fettled  there,  lea¬ 
ving  many  Places  uninhabited  betwixt  them 
and  their  firfl  Home.  Sea-fhores  and  Elands 
were  generally  the  laft  Places  inhabited  ;  for 
while  the  Memory  or  Story  of  the  Deluge  was 
frefli  amongft  them,  they  did  not  care  for  co¬ 
ming  fo  near  their  late  Enemy  ,*  or  at  lead,  to 
be  inclos’d  and  (unrounded  by  his  Forces. 

And  this  may  be  (Efficient  to  have  dis¬ 
cours’d  concerning  all  the  Parts  of  the  Deluge, 
and  the  Reftitution  of  the  Earth  to  an  habita¬ 
ble  Form,  for  the  further  Union  of  our  Theo¬ 
ry  with  the  Hiflory  of  M ofes ;  there  refts  only 
one  Thing  in  that  Hiflory  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  which  may  be  thought  poffibly  not  to  agree 
fo  well  with  our  Account  of  the  Deluge  ; 
namely,  that  M ofes  feems  to  (hut  up  the  Abyfs 
again  at  the  End  of  the  Deluge,  which  our 
Explication  fuppofeth  to  continue  open.  But 
befides  that  Half  the  Abyfs  is  (Fill  really  co¬ 
ver’d,  M ofes  faith  the  fame  Thing  of  the  Win¬ 
dows  of  Heaven,  that  they  were  (hut  up  too ; 
and  he  feemeth  in  both  to  exprefs  only  the 
Ce(fation  of  the  Effedt  which  proceeded  from 
their  opening  :  For  as  M ofes  had  afcrib’d  the 
Deluge  to  the  opening  of  thefe  two,  fo  when 
it  was  to  ceafe,  he  faith,  thefe  two  were  (hut 
up  ;  as  they  were  really  put  into  fuch  a  Con¬ 
dition, 
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dition,  both  of  them,  that  they  could  not 
continue  the  Deluge  any  longer,  nor  ever  be 
the  Occafion  of  a  fecond  ;  and  therefore  in  that 
Senfe,  and  as  to  that  Effedf  were  for  ever  fhut 
up.  Some  may  poffibly  make  that  alfo  an 
Objection  againft  us,  that  Mofes  mentions  and 
fuppofes  the  Mountains  at  the  Deluge,  for  he 
faith,  the  Waters  reached  fifteen  Cubits  above 
the  Tops  of  them  j  whereas  we  fuppofe  the 
Antediluvian  Earth  to  have  had  a  plain  and 
uniform  Surface,  without  any  Inequality  of 
Hills  and  Valleys.  But  this  is  eafily  anfwer’d, 
it  was  in  the  Height  of  the  Deluge  that  Mofe. r 
mention’d  the  Mountains,  and  we  fuppofe 
them  to  have  rifen  then,  or  more  towards  the 
Beginning  of  it,  when  the  Earth  was  broke  * 
and  thefe  Mountains  continuing  /till  upon  the 
Face  of  the  Earth,  Mofes  might  very  well  take 
them  for  a  Standard  to  meafare  and  exprefs  to 
Pofterity  the  Height  of  the  Waters,  though 
they  were  not  upon  the  Earth  when  the  De¬ 
luge  begum  Neither  is  there  any  mention 
made,  as  is  obferv’d  by  fome,  of  Mountains 
in  Scripture,  or  of  Rain,  till  the  Time  of  the 
Deluge. 

We  have  now  finifh’d  our  Account  of  No¬ 
ah's  Flood,  both  generally  and  particularly  ; 
and  I  have  not  wittingly  omitted  or  conceal’d 
any  Difficulty  that  occur’d  to  me^  either 
from  the  Hiftory,  or  from  abffrad  Reafon : 
Our  Theory,  fo  far  as  I  know,  hath  the  Con- 
fent  and  Authority  of  both  :  And  how  far  it 
agrees  and  is  demonftrable  from  natural  Ob- 
fervation,  or  from  the  Form  and  "Phenomena 

of 
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of  this  Earth,  as  it  lies  at  prefent,  ftiall  be  the 
Subjed  of  the  remaining  Part  of  this  firft 
Book.  In  the  mean  time  I  do  not  know  any 
Thing  more  to  be  added  in  this  Part,  unlefs  it 
be  to  conclude  with  an  Advertifement  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  Miftake  or  Mifconftrudion,  as  if  this 
Theory,  by  explaining  the  Deluge  in  a  natural 
Way,  in  a  great  Meafiire,  or,  by  natural  Cau- 
fes,  did  detrad  from  the  Power  of  God,  by 
which  that  great  Judgment  was  brought 
upon  the  World  in  a  providential  and  miracu¬ 
lous  Manner. 

To  fatisfy  all  reafonable  and  intelligent  Per- 
fons  in  this  Particular,  I  anfwer  and  declare, 
firft,  That  we  are  far  from  excluding  divine 
Providence,  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary, 
from  the  Caufes  and  Condud  of  the  Deluge. 
I  know  a  Sparrow  doth  not  fall  to  the  Ground 
without  the  Will  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
much  lefs  doth  the  great  World  fall  in  pieces 
without  his  good  Pleafure  and  Superintenden¬ 
cy.  In  him  all  Things  live,  move,  and  have 
their  Being ;  Things  that  have  Life  and 
Thought  have  it  from  him,  he  is  the  Fountain 
of  both  :  Things  that  have  Motion  only,  with¬ 
out  Thought,  have  it  alfo  from  him  :  And 
what  hath  only  naked  Being,  without  Thought 
or  Motion,  owe  ftill  that  Being  to  him.  And 
thefe  are  not  only  deriv’d  from  God  at  firft, 
but  every  Moment  continued  and  conferv’d 
by  him.  So  intimate  and  univerfal  is  the  De- 
pendance  of  all  Things  upon  the  divine  Will 
and  gower. 


In 
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In  the  fecond  Place,  they  are  guilty,  in  my 
Judgment,  of  a  great  Error  or  Indifcretion, 
that  oppofe  the  Courfe  of  Nature  to  Provi¬ 
dence.  St.  Paul  fays  {Affs  14. 17  J  God  hath 
not  left  us  without  Witnefs,  in  that  he  gives 
us  Rain  from  Heaven  ;  yet  Rains  proceed  from 
natural  Caufes,  and  fall  upon  the  Sea  as  well 
as  upon  the  Land.  In  like  manner,  our  Savi¬ 
our,  Matt.  6 .  21.  makes  thofe  Things  Pittan¬ 
ces  of  divine  Providence,  which  yet  come  to 
pafs  in  an  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature  ;  in  that 
Part  of  his  excellent  Sermon  upon  the  Mount, 
Luke  12.  24.  that  concerns  Providence,  he 
bids  them  Confider  the  Lillies  how  they  grow, 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  [pin,  and  yet  Solo¬ 
mon  in  all  his  Glory  was  not  array'd  like  one  of 
thefe  :  He  bids  them  alfo  confider  the  Ravens, 
they  neither  fow  nor  reap,  neither  have  they  Store- 
houfe  nor  Barn ,  and  God  feedeth  them .  The 
Lillies  grow,  and  the  Ravens  are  fed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature,  and  yet 
they  are  juftly  made  Arguments  of  Provi¬ 
dence  by  our  Saviour ;  nor  are  thefe  Things 
lefs  providential,  becaufe  conftant  and  regu¬ 
lar  ;  on  the  contrary,  fuch  a  Difpoiition  or 
Eftabliftiment  of  fecond  Caufes,  as  will  in  the 
beft  Order,  and  for  a  long  Succeflion,  pro¬ 
duce  the  moft  regular  Effe&s,  affifted  only 
with  the  ordinary  Concourfe  of  the  firft  Caufe, 
is  a  greater  Argument  of  Wifdom  and  Con¬ 
trivance,  than  fuch  a  Difpoiition  of  Caufes  as 
will  not  in  fo  good  an  Order,  or  for  fo  long  a 
Time  produce  regular  Effects,  without  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Concourfe  and  Interpofition  of  the 
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firft  Caufe.  This,  I  think,  is  clear  to  every 
Man’s  Judgment.  We  think  him  a  better 
Artift  that  makes  a  Clock  that  ftrikes  regular¬ 
ly  at  every  Hour  from  the  Springs  and  Wheels 
which  he  puts  in  the  Work,  than  he  that  hath 
fo  made  his  Clock  that  he  nuift  put  his  Finger 
to  it  every  Hour  to  make  it  ftrike  :  And  if  one 
fhould  contrive  a  Piece  of  Clock-work  fo  that 
it  fhould  beat  all  the  Hours,  and  make  ail  its 
Motions  regularly  for  fuch  a  Time,  and  that 
Time  being  come,  upon  a  Signal  given,  or  a 
Spring  touch’d,  it  fhould  of  its  own  accord 
fall  all  to  pieces  ,*  would  not  this  be  look’d 
upon  as  a  Piece  of  greater  Art,  than  if  the 
Workman  came  at  that  Time  prefix’d,  and 
with  a  great  Hammer  beat  it  into  pieces  ?  I 
ufe  thefe  Comparifons  to  convince  us,  that  it  is 
no  Detraction  from  divine  Providence,  that 
the  Courfe  of  Nature  is  exaCt  and  regular, 
and  that  even  in  its  greateft  Changes  and  Re¬ 
volutions  it  fhould  ftill  confpire  and  be  pre¬ 
par’d  to  anfwer  the  Ends  and  Purpofes  of  the 
divine  Will  in  reference  to  the  moral  World. 
This  feems  to  me  to  be  the  great  Art  of  di¬ 
vine  Providence,  fo  to  ad  juft  the  two  Worlds, 
humane  and  natural,  material  and  intellectual, 
as  feeing  thro’  the  Poflibilities  and  Futuritions 
of  each,  according  to  the  firft  State  and  Cir- 
cumftances  he  puts  them  under,  they  fhould 
all  along  correfpond  and  fit  one  another,  and 
efpecially  in  their  great  Crifes  and  Periods. 

*  Thirdly,  Befides  the  ordinary  Providence  of 
■  God  in  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature,  there 
is  doubtlefs  an  extraordinary  Providence  that 
•- ‘‘  .  .doth 
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Revolutions  of  Nature.  This,  methinks,  be- 
fides  all  other  Proof  from  the  Effe&s,  is  very 
rational  and  neceflary  in  itfelf ;  for  it  would  be 
a  Limitation  of  the  divine  Power  and  Willfo 
to  be  bound  up  to  fecond  Caufes,  as  never  td 
life,  upon  Occafion,  an  extraordinary  Influ¬ 
ence  or  Diredion  :  And  9tis  manifeft.,  taking 
any  Syftem  df  natural  Caufes,  if  the  beft,  pof- 
Able,  that  there  may  be  more  and  greater 
Things  done,  if  to  this,  upon  certain  Occa- 
fions,  you  join  an  extraordinary  Condud.  And 
as  we  have  taken  Notice  before,  that  there 
was  an  extraordinary  Providence  in  the  For¬ 
mation  or  Compofition  of  the  firft  Earth,  fo  I 
believe  there  was  alfo  in  the  Diffolution  of  it : 
And  I  think  it  had  been  impoffible  for  the  Ark 
to  have  liv’d  upon  the  raging  Abyfs,  or  for 
Noah  and  his  Family  to  have  been  prefer  v’dj 
if  there  had  not  been  a  miraculous  Hand  of 

v  1 

Providence  to  take  care  of  them.  But  ’tis  hard 
to  feparate  and  diftinguifti  an  ordinary  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  Providence  in  all  Cafes,  and  to 
mark  juft  how  far  one  goes,  and  where  the 
other  begins.  And  writing  a  Theory  of  the 
Deluge  here,  as  we  do,  we  were  to  exhibit  a 
Series  of  Caules  whereby  it  might  be  made 
intelligible,  or  to  fhew  the  proximate  natural 
Caufes  of  it ;  wherein  we  follow  the  Example 
both  of  Mops  and  St.  Peter  $  and  with  the 
fame  Veneration  of  the  divine  Power  and 
Wifdom  in  the  Government  of  Nature,  by  a 
conftant  ordinary  Providence,  and  an  occa- 
fional  extraordinary. 


L  % 
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So  much  for  the  Theory  of  the  Deluge,  and 
the  fecond  Sedion  of  this  Difcourfe. 


Chat.  IX. 

The  fecond  Part  of  this  Difcourfe ,  proving  the 
fame  Theory  from  the  Effects  and  prefent  Form 
of  the  Earth.  Tirft ,  by  a  general  Scheme  of 
what  is  moft  remarkable  in  this  Globe ,  and  then 
by  a  more  particular  Induction  ;  beginning 
with  an  Account  of  fubterraneous  Cavities  and 
fubterraneoas  Waters. 


WE  have  now  finifti’d  our  Explication 
of  the  univerfal  Deluge,  and  given 
an  Account,  not  only  of  the  Poflibi- 
lity  of  it,  but  (fo  far  as  our  Knowledge  can 
reach)  of  its  Caufes  ;  and  of  that  Form  and 
Structure  of  the  Earth,  whereby  the  Old  World 
was  fubjed  to  that  fort  of  Fate.  We  have 
not  beg’d  any  Principles  or  Suppofitions  for  the 
Proof  of  this  j  but  taking  that  common  Ground, 
which  both  Mofes  and  all  Antiquity  prefent  to 
us,  viz.  That  this  Earth  rofe  crom  a  Chaos : 
We  have  from  that  deduc’d,  by  an  eafy  Train 
of  Confequences,  what  the  firft  Form  of  it 
would  be ;  and  from  that  Form,  as  from  a 
nearer  Ground,  we  have  by  a  fecond  Train  of 
Coniequences  made  it  appear,  that  at  feme 
Time  or  other  that  firft  Earth  would  be  fubjed 
to  a  Diffolution,  and  by  that  Diffolution  to  a 
Deluge.  And  thus  far  we  have  proceeded  on¬ 
ly  by  the  Intuition  of  Caufes,  as  is  moft  pro¬ 
per  to  a  Theory ;  but  for  the  Satisfadion  of 
&  -  thofe 
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thofe  that  require  more  fenfihle  Arguments, 
and  to  compleat  our  Proofs  on  either  hand, 
we  will  now  argue  from  the  Effe&s ;  and  from 
the  prefent  State  of  Nature,  and  the  prefent 
Form  of  the  Earth,  prove  that  it  hath  been 
broken,  and  undergone  fuch  a  Diffolution  as 
we  have  already  defcrib’d,  and  made  the  im¬ 
mediate  Qccafion  of  the  Deluge.  And  that 
we  may  do  this  more  perfpicuoufly  and  di- 
ftindly,  we  will  lay  down  this  Propoficion  to 
be  prov’d,  viz.  That  the  prefent  Form  and  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Earth ,  both  as  to  the  Surface  and  as 
to  the  interior  Parts  of  it ,  fo  far  as  they  are  known 
and  accejjible  to  us ,  doth  exactly  anfwer  to  our 
Theory  concerning  the  Form  and  Diffolution  of  the 
firfi  Earth ,  and  cannot  be  explain'd  upon  any 
other  Hypothefis  yet  known . 

Orators  and  Philofophers  treat  Nature  after 
a  very  different  Manner  ;  thofe  reprefent  her 
with  all  her  Graces  and  Ornaments,  and  if  there 
be  any  Thing  that  is  not  capable  of  that,  they 
diflemble  it,  or  pafs  it  over  (lightly.  But  Phi¬ 
lofophers  view  Nature  with  a  more  impartial 
Eye,  and  without  Favour  or  Prejudice  give  a 
juft  and  free  Account,  how  they  find  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Univerfe,  forne  more,  fome  lefs 
perfect.  And  as  to  this  Earth  in  particular,  if 
I  was  to  defcribe  it  as  an  Orator,  I  would  fup- 
pofe  it  a  beautiful  and  regular  Globe  ;  and 
not  only  fo,  but. that  the  whole  Univerfe  was 
made  for  its  fake ;  that  it  was  the  Darling  and 
Favourite  of  Heaven,  that  the  Sun  fhin’d  on¬ 
ly  to  give  it  Light,  to  ripen  its  Fruit,  and 
make  frefh  its  Flowers ;  and  that  the  great 
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Concave  of  the  Firmament,  and  all  the  Stars 
in  their  feveral  Orbs,  were  defign’d  only  for  a 
fpangled  Cabinet  to  keep  this  jewel  in.  This 
Idea  I  would  give  of  it  as  an  Orator  ;  but  a 
Philosopher  that  overheard  me,  would  either 
think  me  in  jeft,  or  very  injudicious,  if  I  took 
the  Earth  for  a  Body  fo  regular  in  it  felf, 
or  fo  confiderable,  if  compar’d  with  the  reft 
of  the  Univerfe.  This,  he  would  fay,  is  to 
make  the  great  World  like  one  of  the  Heathen 
Temples,  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  Struc¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  richeft  Materials,  yet  built 
only  for  a  little  brute  Idol,  a  Dog,  or  a  Cro¬ 
codile,  or  feme  deformed  Creature,  plac’d  in 
a  Corner  of  it. 

We  muft  therefore  be  impartial  where  the 
Truth  requires  it,  and  defcribe  the  Earth  as  it 
is  really  in  it  felf ;  and  though  it  be  handfome 
and  regular  enough  to  the  Eye  in  certain  Parts 
of  it,  fingle  Tracks  and  fingle  Regions;  yet  if 
we  confider  the  whole  Surface  of.  it,  or  the 
whole  Exterior  Region,  ’tis  as  a  broken  and 
confus’d  Heap  of  Bodies,  plac’d  in  no  Order  to 
one  another,  nor  with  any  Correfpondency  or 
Regularity  of  Parts:  And  fuch  a  Body  as  the 
Moon  appears  to  us,  when  ’tis  look’d  upon 
with  a  good  Glafs,  rude  and  ragged ;  as  it  is 
alfo  reprefented  in  the  modern  Maps  of  the 
'Moon ;  fuch  a  Thing  would  the  Earth  appear 
if  it  was  feen  from  the  Moon.  They  are  both 
in  my  Judgment  the  Image  or  Pi&ure  of  a 
great  Ruin,  and  have  the  true  Afpeft  of  a 
World  lying  in  its  rubbilh.5^  Fig .  in  Chap.  1 1. 

Our  Earth  is  firft  divided  into  Sea  and  Land, 
without  any  Regularity  in  the  Portions,  either 
*  ,  <  pf 
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of  the  one  or  the  other j  in  the  Sea  lie  the 
Iftands,  fcatter’d  like  Limbs  torn  from  the  reft 
of  the  Bodyj  great  Rocks  ftand  rear’d  up  in 
the  Waters ,*  The  Promontories  and  Capes 
{hoot  into  the  Sea,  and  the  Sinus’s  and  Creeks 
on  the  other  hand  run  as  much  into  the  Land,* 
and  thefe  without  any  Order  or  Uniformity. 
Upon  the  other  Part  of  our  Globe  ftand  great 
Heaps  of  Earth  or  Stone,  which  we  call  Moun¬ 
tains,*  and  if  thefe  were  all  plac’d  together, 
they  would  take  up  a  very  confiderable  part 
of  the  dry  Land  ;  In  the  reft  of  it  are  leffer 
Hills,  Valleys,  Plains,  Lakes  and  Marfhes, 
Sands  and  Defarts,  (frc.  and  thefe  alfo  with¬ 
out  any  regular  Difpofition.  Then  the  Infide 
of  the  Earth,  or  inward  Parts  of  it,  are  gene¬ 
rally  broken  or  hollow,  efpecially  about  the 
Mountains  and  high  Lands,  as  alfo  towards 
the  Shores  of  the  Sea,  and  among  the  Rocks. 
How  many  Holes  and  Caverns,  and  ftrange 
ftibterraneous  Paffages  do  we  fee  in  many 
Countries  ?  and  how  many  more  may  we  ea ft- 
ly  imagine,  that  are  unknown  and  unacceffible 
to  us  ? 

This  is  the  Pourtraidure  of  our  Earth,drawn 
without  Flattery  ;  and  as  oddly  as  it  looks,  it 
will  not  be  at  all  furprizing  to  one  that  hath 
confider’d  the  foregoing  Theory ;  For  ’tis  ma- 
nifeft  enough,  that  upon  the  Diffolution  of  the 
firft  Earth,  and  its  Fall  into  the  Abyfs,  this  ve¬ 
ry  Face  and  Pofture  of  Things,  which  we  have 
now  defcrib’d,  or  fomething  extreamly  like 
it,  would  immediately  refult.  The  Sea  would 
be  open’d,  and  the  Face  of  the  Globe  would 
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-  be  divided  into  Land  and  Water :  And  accord* 
ing  as  the  Fragments  fell,  fome  would  make 
Iflands  or  Rocks  in  the  Sea, others  would  make 
Mountains  or  Plains  upon  the  Land  $  and  the 
Earth  would  generally  be  full  of  Caverns  and 
Hollo wnefles ,  efpecially  in  the  mountainous 
Parts  of  it.  And  we  fee  the  Refemblance  and 
Imitation  of  this  in  lefler  Ruins,when  a  Moun¬ 
tain  finks  and  falls  into  fubterraneous  Water  ; 
or  which  is  more  obvious,  when  the  Arch  of 
a  Bridge  is  broken,  and  falls  into  the  Water, 
if  the  Water  under  it  be  not  fo  deep  as  to 
overflow  and  cover  all  its  Parts,  you  may  fee 
there  the  Image  of  all  thefe  things  in  little  Con¬ 
tinents,  and  Iflands,  and  Rocks  under  Water: 
And  in  the  Parts  that  ftand  above  the  Water, 
you  fee  Mountains,  and  Precipices,  and  Plains, 
and  mod  of  the  Varieties  that  we  fee  and  ad¬ 
mire  in  the  Parts  of  the  Earth.  What  need 
we  then  feek  any  further  for  the  Explication 
of  thefe  things  ?  Let  us  fuppofe  this  Arch  of 
the  Bridge,  as  the  great  Arch  of  the  Earth, 
which  once  it  had,  and  the  Water  under  it  as 
the  Abyfs,  and  the  Parts  of  this  Ruin  to  re- 
prefent  the  Parts  of  the  Earth :  There  will  be 
Icarce  any  Difference  but  of  leffer  and  greater, 
the  fame  things  appearing  in  both.  But  we 
have  naturally  that  Weaknefs  or  Prejudice, 
that  we  think  great  things  are  not  to  be  ex¬ 
plain’d  from  eafy  and  familiar  Inftances ;  We 
think  there  muft  be  fomething  difficult  and  o- 
perofe  in  the  Explication  of  them,  or  elfe  we 
are  not  fatisfied  ,*  whether  it  is  that  we  are  a- 
fhamed  to  fee  our  Ignorance  and  Admiration 
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to,  have  been  fo  groundlefs,  or  whether  we 
fancy  there  muft  be  a  Proportion  between  the 
Difficulty  of  the  Explication*  and  the  Great- 
nefs  of  the  thing  explain’d  ;  but  that  is  a  very 
falfe  Judgment,  for  let  Things  be  never  fo 
great,  if  they  be  fimple,  their  Explication  muft 
be  fimple  and  eafy  ;  And  on  the  contrary,  fome 
things  that  are  mean,  common,  and  ordinary, 
may  depend  upon  Caufes  very  difficult  to  find 
out  ,*  for  the  Difficulty  of  explaining  an  Effect 
doth  not  depend  upon  its  Greatnefs  or  Little- 
nefs,  but  upon  the  Simplicity  or  Compofition  of 
its  Caufes.  And  the  Effects  and  Phenomena  we 
are  here  to  explain,  though  great,  yet  depend¬ 
ing  upon  Caufes  very  fimple,  you  muft  not 
wonder  if  the  Explication,  when  found  out, 
be  familiar  and  very  intelligible. 

And  this  is  fo  intelligible,  and  fo  eafily  de~ 
ducible  from  the  forementioned  Caufes,  that 
a  Man  born  blind  or  brought  up  all  his  Life 
in  a  Cave,  that  had  never  feen  the  Face  of  the 
Earth,  nor  ever  heard  any  Defcription  of  it, more 
than  that  it  was  a  great  Globe,  having  this 
Theory  propos’d  to  him,  or  being  inflru&ed 
what  the  Form  of  the  firft  Earth  was,  how  it 
flood  over  the  Waters,  and  then  how  it  was 
broke  and  fell  into  them,  he  would  eafily  of 
his  own  accord  foretel  what  Changes  would 
arife  upon  this  Diffolution;  and  what  the  new 
Form  of  the  Earth  would  be.  As  in  the  firft 
place  he  would  tell  you,  that  this  fecond  Earth 
would  be  diftinguifli’d  and  checker’d  into  Land 
and  Water  j  for  the  Orb  which  fell  being 
greater  than  the  Circumference  it  fell  upon, 
t  . .  '  '  “  '  “  all 
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ail  the  Fragments  could  not  fall  flat  and  He 
drown’d  under  Water  *•  and  thole  that  flood 
above,  would  make  the  dry  Land  or  habita¬ 
ble  part  of  the  Earth.  Then  in  the  fecond 
Place,  he  would  plainly  difcern  that  thefe  Frag¬ 
ments  that  made  the  dry  Land,  could  not  lie 
all  plain  and  fmooth  and  equal,  but  fome 
would  be  higher  and  fome  lower,  fome  in  one 
Pofture  and  fome  in  another,  and  confequent- 
ly  would  make  Mountains,  Hills,  Valleys  and 
Plains,  and  all  other  Varieties  we  have  in  the 
Situation  of  the  Parts  of  the  Earth.  And 
laftly,  a  blind  Man  would  eafily  divine  that 
fuch  a  great  Ruin  could  not  happen  but  there 
would  be  a  great  many  Holes  and  Cavities 
amongft  the  Parts  of  it,  a  great  many  Inter¬ 
vals  and  empty  Places  in  the  rubbiih,  as  J 
may  fo  fay  $  for  this  we  fee  happens  in  all 
Ruins  more  or  lefs;  and  where  the  Fragment  a 
are  great  and  hard,  ’tis  not  poffible  they  fliould 
be  fo  adjufted  in  their  Fall,  but  that  they 
would  lie  hollow  in  many  Places,  and  many 
unfill’d  Spaces  would  be  intercepted  amongft 
them  ,*  fome  gaping  in  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth,  and  others  hid  within  ;  fo  as  this  would 
give  occafion  to  all  forts  of  Fra&ures  and  Ca¬ 
vities  either  in  the  Skin  of  the  Earth,  or  with¬ 
in  its  Body.  And  thefe  Cavities,  that  I  may 
add  that  in  the  laft  Place,  would  be  often  fill’d 
with  fubterraneous  Waters,  at  leaft  at  fuch  a 
depth  ;  for  the  Foundations  of  the  Earth  Hand¬ 
ing  now  within  the  Waters,  lo  high  as  thofe 
Waters  reach’d  they  would  more  or  lefs  pro¬ 
pagate  themfelves  every  way. 
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Thus  far  our  blind  Man  could  tell  us  what 
the  new  World  would  be,  or  the  Form  of  the 
Earth  upon  the  great  Diffolution  ;  and  we  find 
his  Realonings  and  Inferences  very  true,  thefe 
are  the  chief  Lineaments  and  Features  of  our 
Earth  ;  which  appear  indeed  very  irregular  and 
very  unaccountable  when  they  are  iookt  upon 
naked  in  themfelves  ,  but  if  we  look  upon 
them  through  this  Theory,  we  fee  as  in  a  Glafs 
all  the  Reafons  and  Caufes  of  them.  There 
are  different  Genius’s  of  Men,  and  different 
Conceptions,  and  every  one  is  to  be  allow'd 
their  Liberty  as  to  things  of  this  Nature,*  I 
confefs,  for  my  own  part,  when  1  obferve 
how  eafily  and  naturally  this  Hypothefu  doth 
apply  it  felf  to  the  general  Face  of  this  Earth, 
hits  and  falls  in  fo  luckily  and  furprizingly  with 
all  the  odd  Poftures  of  its  Parts,  I  cannot, 
without  Violence,  bear  off  my  Mind  from 
fully  aflenting  to  it :  And  the  more  odd  and 
extravagant,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  and  the  more  di- 
verfify’d  the  Effects  and  Appearances  are,  to 
which  an  Hypothefu  is  to  be  apply’d,  if  it  an- 
1  fwCrs  them  all  and  with  Exa&nefs,  it  comes 
the  nearer  to  a  moral  Certitude  and  Infallibi¬ 
lity.  As  a  Lock  that  confifts  of  a  great  deal 
of  Workmanfhip,  many  Wards,  and  many 
odd  Pieces  and  Contrivances,  if  you  find  a 
Key  that  anfwers  to  them  all,  and  opens  it 
readily,  ’tis  a  thoufand  to  one  that  ’tis  the  true 
l  Key,  and  was  made  for  that  purpofe. 

An  eminent  Philofopher  of  this  Age,  M on- 
i  fieur  des  Carter  hath  made  ufe  of  the  like  Hy- 
pothefis  to  explain  the  irregular  Form  of  the 
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prefent  Earth  $  though  he  never  dream’d  of 
the  Deluge,  nor  thought  that  firft  Orb,  built 
over  the  Abyfs,  to  have  been  any  more  than  a 
tranfient  Cruft,  and  not  a  real  habitable  World 
that  lafted  for  more  than  fixteen  hundred  Years, 
as  we  fuppofe  it  to  have  been.  And  though 
he  hath,  in  my  Opinion,  in  the  Formation  of: 
that  firft  Orb,  and  upon  the  Diffolution  of  it3i1 
committed  fome  great  Overfights,  whereof  we 
have  given  an  Account  in  the  Latin  Treatife,,, 
C  7.  &  lib.  2.  c.  4.  however  he  faw  a  Necef- 
fity  of  fuch  a  Thing,  and  of  the  Difruption  of: 
It,  to  bring  the  Earth  into  that  Form  and  Pot 
ture  wherein  we  now  find  it. 

Thus  far  we  have  fpoken  in  general  concern¬ 
ing  the  Agreement  and  Congruity  of  our  Sup- 
pofition  with  the  prefent  Face  of  the  Earth,  and 
the  eafy  Account  it  gives  of  the  Caufes  of  it.  And 
though  I  believe  to  ingenuous  Perfons  that  are 
not  prejudic’d  by  the  Forms  and  Opinions  ofi 
the  Schools  againft  every  thing  that  looks  like 
a  Novelty  or  Invention,  thus  much  might  be 
fufficientj  yet  for  the  Satisfaction  of  all,  we 
will,  as  a  farther  Proof  of  our  Theory,  or 
that  part  of  it  which  concerns  the  Diffolutioni 
of  the  Earth,  defcend  to  a  particular  Explica¬ 
tion  of  three  or  four  of  the  moft  confiderable 
and  remarkable  things  that  occur  in  the  Fabrick 
of  this  prefent  Earth ;  namely,  The  great  Chan¬ 
nel  of  the  Ocean ;  Subterraneous  Cavities  and'- 
Subterraneous  TVaters ;  and  laftly,  Mountains 
and  Rocks .  Thefe  are  the  Wonders  of  the 
Earth  as  to  the  vifible  Frame  of  it;  and  who: 
would  not  be  pleas’d  to  fee  a  rational  Account 
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Of  thefe,  of  their  Origin,  and  of  their  Pro¬ 
perties?  Or  who  would  not  approve  of  an 
Hypotbyf zx,  when  they  fee  that  Nature  in  her 
greateft  and  ftrangeft  Works  may  eafily  be 
underftood  by  it,  and  is  in  no  other  way,  that 
we  know  of,  intelligible  ? 

We  will  fpeak  firft  of  fubterraneous  Cavi¬ 
ties  and  Waters,  becaufe  they  will  be  of  ea- 
fier  Difpatch,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  reft. 

That  the  Infide  of  the  Earth  is  hollow  and 
broken  in  many  Places,  and  is  not  one  firm  and 
united  Mafs,  we  have  both  the  Teftimony  of 
Senfe  and  of  eafy  Obfervations  to  prove  :  How 
many  Caves  and  Dens  and  hollow  Paflages  in¬ 
to  the  Ground  do  we  fee  in  many  Countries, 
efpecially  amongft  Mountains  and  Rocks  ,*  and 
fome  of  them  endlefs  and  bottomlefs  fo  far  as 
can  be  difcover’d  ?  We  have  many  of  thefe 
in  our  own  lfland,  in  Derbyjhire ,  Somerfetjhire , 
Wales ,  and  other  Counties,  and  in  every  Con¬ 
tinent  or  lfland  they  abound  more  or  lefs. 
Thefe  Hollownefles  of  the  Earth  the  Ancients 
made  Prifons,  or  Store-houfes  for  the  Winds, 
and  fet  a  God  over  them  to  confine  them,  or 
let  them  loofe  at  his  Pleafure.  For  fome  Ages 
after  the  Flood,  as  all  Antiquity  tells  us,  Thefe 
were  the  firft  Houfes  Men  had,  at  leaft  in  fome 
Parts  of  the  Earth  $  here  rude  Mortals  {bel¬ 
ter ’d  themfelves,  as  well  as  they  could,  from 
the  Injuries  of  the  Air,  till  they  were  beaten 
out  by  wild  Beafts  that  took  Pofleflion  of 
them.  The  ancient  Oracles  alfo  us’d  to  be 
given  out  of  thefe  Vaults  and  Recedes  under 
Ground,  the  Sibyls  had  their  Caves,  and  the 
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Delfhkk  Oracle,  and  their  Temples  fometimes- 
were  built  upon  an  hollow  Rock.  Places  that 
are  (Range  and  folemn  ftrike  an  Awe  into  us, 
and  incline  us  to  a  kind  of  luperftitious  Timi¬ 
dity  and  Veneration,  and  therefore  they  thought 
them  fit  for  the  Seats  and  Refidenc.es  of  their 
Deities.  They  fancied  alfo  that  Steams  rife 
fometimes,  or  a  fort  of  Vapour  in  thofe  hol¬ 
low  Places,  that  gave  a  kind  of  divine  Fury  or 
Infpiration.  But  all  thefe  Ufes  and  Employ¬ 
ments  are  now  in  a  great  meafure  worn  out/ 
we  know  no  Ufe  of  them  but  to  make  the  Pla¬ 
ces  talk’d  on  where  they  are,  to  be  the  Won¬ 
ders  of  the  Country,  to  pleafe  our  Curiofity 
to  gaze  upon  and  admire  ,*•  but  we  know  not 
how  they  came,  nor  to  what  purpofe  they  were 
made  at  firfb 

It  would  be  very  pleafant  to  read  good  De- 
fcriptions  of  thefe  fubterraneous  Places,  and 
of  all  the  (Range  Works  of  Nature  there  j 
how  fhe  furnilheth  thefe  dark  ftegle&ed  Grot¬ 
to’s  ;  they  have  often  a  little  Brook  runs  mur¬ 
muring  thro’  them,-  and  the  Roof  is  common¬ 
ly  a  kind  of  petrefied  Earth  or  icy  Fret-work* 
proper  enough  foriuch  Rooms.  But  I  ihould 
be  pleas’d  efpecially  to  view  the  Sea-caves,  or 
thole  hollow  Rocks  that  lie  upon  the  Sea, 
where  the  Waves  roll  in  a  great  Way  under 
Ground,  and  wear  the  hard  Rock  into  as  ma¬ 
ny  odd  Shapes  and  Figures  as  we  fee  in  the 
Clouds.  ’Tis  pleafant  alfo  to  lee  a  River  in 
the  Middle  of  its  Courfe  throw  itfelf  into  the 
Mouth  of  a  Cave,  or  an  Opening  of  the  Earth, 
and  run  under  Ground  fometimes  many  Miles ; 
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ftill  purfuing  its  Way  thro’  the  dark  Pipes  of 
the  Earth,  till  at  daft  it  find  an  Out-let.  There 
are  many  of  thefe  Rivers  taken  Notice  of  in 
Hiftory  in  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Earth,  as  the 
Rhone  in  France ,  Guadiana  in  Spain ,  and  feve» 
ral  in  Greece ,  Alpheu r,  Lyons,  and  Erafinw  $ 
then  Niger  in  Africa ,  Tygris  in  Afia,  (fc.  And 
I  believe  if  we  could  turn  Derwent ,  or  any 
other  River,  into  one  of  the  Holes  of  the  Peak, 
it  would  groap  its  Way  till  it  found  an  Iftue, 
it  may  be,  in  fome  other  County.  Thefe  fub- 
terraneous  Rivers  that  emerge  again,  fhew  us 
that  the  Holes  of  the  Earth  are  longer  and 
reach  further  than  we  imagine,  and  if  we  could 
fee  into  the  Ground,  as  we  ride  or  walk,  we 
fhould  be  affrighted  to  fee  fo  often  Waters  or 
Caverns  under  us. 

But  to  return  to  our  dry  Caves  $  thefe  com¬ 
monly  (land  high,  and  are  fometimes  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  Greatneis ;  Strabo  [Geo.  L  1 6.]  men¬ 
tions  fome  in  the  Mountains  towards  Arabia 5 
that  are  capable  to  receive  four  thoufand  Men 
at  once.  The  Cave  of  Engedi  [1  Sam .  24.  3, 
4.]  hid  Danoid  and  fix  hundred  Men,  fo  as 
Saul,  when  he  was  in  the  Mouth  of  it,  did 
not  perceive  them.  In  the  Mountains  of  the 
Traconites  there  are  many  of  tbefe  vaft  Dens 
and  Receffes,  and  the  People  of  that  Country 
defended  themfelves  a  long  time  in  thofe  ftrong 
Holds  againft  Flerod  and  his  Army  :  They  are 
plac’d  among  fuch  craggy  Rocks  and  Precipi¬ 
ces,  that,  as  Jofephus  [Ant.  Jud.  L  14.  ch.  27.  ] 
tells  us,  Herod  was  forced  to  make  a  fort  of 
jopen  Chefts,  and  in  thofe  by  Chains  of  Iron 
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he  let  down  his  Soldiers  from  the  Top  of  the 
Mountains  to  go  fight  them  in  their  Dens.  I 
need  add  no  more  Tnftances  of  this  Kind  :  In 
the  natural  Hiftory  of  all  Countries,  or  the 
geographical  Defcriptions  of  them,  you  find 
fuch  Places  taken  notice  of,  more  or  lefs ;  yet 
if  there  was  a  good  Collection  made  of  the 
chief  of  them  in  feveral  Parts,  it  might  be  of 
ufe,  and  would  make  us  more  fenfible  how 
broken  and  torn  the  Body  of  the  Earth  is. 

There  are  fubterraneous  Cavities  of  another 
Nature,  and  more  remarkable,  which  they 
call  Volcano1 V,  or  fiery  Mountains ;  that  belch 
out  Flames  and  Smoke  and  Allies,  and  fome- 
times  great  Stones  and  broken  Rocks,  and 
Lumps  of  Earth,  or  fome  metailick  Mixture;:, 
and  throw  them  to  an  incredible  Diftance  by 
the  Force  of  the  Eruption.  Thefe  argue  great: 
Vacuities  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  and  Ma¬ 
gazines  of  combuftible  Matter  treafur’d  up  ini 
them.  And  as  the  Exhalations  within  thefe 
Places  muft  be  copious,  fo  they  muft  lie  ini 
long  Mines  or  Trains  to  do  fo  great  Execution,, 
and  to  laft  fo  long.  ’Tis  fcarce  credible  what: 
is  reported  concerning  fome  Eruptions  of  Vefu-' 
and  AEtna.  The  Eruptions  of  Vefuviun 
feem  to  be  more  frequent  and  lefs  violent  of 
late  ;  the  Flame  and  Smoke  break  out  at  the; 
Top  of  the  Mountain,  where  they  have  eatem 
away  the  Ground  and  made  a  great  Hollow, , 
fo  as  it  looks  at  the  Top,  when  you  Hand  up¬ 
on  the  Brims  of  it,  like  an  Amphitheatre^  or: 
like  a  great  Caldron,  about  a  Mile  in  Circum¬ 
ference,  and  the  burning  Furnace,  lies  under  if 
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The  Outfide  of  the  Mountain  is  all  fpread 
with  Alhes,  but  the  Infide  much  more ;  for 
you  wade  up  to  the  Mid-leg  in  Allies  to  go 
down  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Cavity,  antFtis 
extremely  heavy  and  troublefome  to  get  up 
again.  The  Infide  lies  Hoping,  and  one  may 
fafely  go  down,  if  it  be  not  in  a  faging  Fit  ; 
but  the  middle  Part  of  it,  or  Center,  which  is 
a  little  rais’d  like  the  Bottom  of  a  Platter,  is 
not  to  be  ventur’d  upon,  the  Ground  there  lies 
falfe  and  hollow,  there  it  always  fmoaks,  and 
there  the  Funnel  is  fuppos’d  to  be  ;  yet  there 
is  no  vilible  Hole  or  Gaping  any  where  when 
it  doth  not  rage.  Naples  Hands  below  in  fear 
of  this  fiery  Mountain,  which  hath  often  co¬ 
ver’d  its  Streets  and  Palaces  with  its  Afhes ; 
(and  in  Sight  of  the  Sea  (which  lies  by  the 
Side  of  them  both)  and  as  it  were  in  Defiance 
;toit,  threatens  at  one  time  or  another  to  burn 
I  that  fair  City.  Hiftory  tells  us,  that  fame 
,  Eruptions  of  Vefuvim  have  carry’d  Cinders 
land  Alhes  as  far  as  Conftantindple  ;  this  is  at- 
itefted  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  Authors;  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  they  were  fo  affrighted  with 
thefe  Alhes  and  Darknefs,  that  the  Emperor 
•left  the  City,  arid  there  was  a  Day  obferv’d 
(yearly  for  a  Memorial  of  this  Calamity  or 
(Prodigy. 

5  jEtna  is  of  greater  Fame  than  Veftivius,  and 
of  greater  Fury,  all  Antiquity  fpeaks  of  it  s 
j not  only  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  but  as  far  as 
I  Hiftory  reacheth,  either  real  or  fabulous,  there 
(is  fomething  recorded  of  the  Fires  of  JEtna* 
]  The  Figure  of  the  Mountain  is  inconftant,  by 
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reafon  of  the  great  Confumptions  and  Ruins 
it  is  fubjeft  to  *  the  Fires  and  ^Situations  of  it 
are  excellently  defcrib’d  by  Virgil ,  upon  Occa- 
Ifon  of  JEneas's  palfing  by  thofe  Coafts. 

- Horrificis  juxta  tornt  iEtna  minis ; 

Inter dumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  athera  nubem. 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo  (j  candente  favilla  j 
Attollit que  globos  flammar  urn  &  fydera  lambit  j 
Inter dim  fcopulos ,  avolfaque  •vifcera  Montis 
Erigit  eruaans,  liquefaftaque  faxa  fub  auras 
Cum  gernhu  glomerat ,  fundoque  exaftuat  into. 

Faina  eft  Enceladi  femuflum  fulmine  corpus 
TJrgeri  mole  hac,  ingentemque  infuper  yEtnam 
Jmpofitam,  ruptis  flammam  expirare  caminis. 

Et  feffum  quoties  mutet  latus ,  intremere  omnern 
Murmure  Trinacriam  &  ccelum  fubtexere  fumo. 

- JEt na,  whofe  Ruins  make  a  thunder ; 

Sometimes  black  Clouds  of  Smoak,  that  rowl  about 
Mingled  with  Flakes  of  Fire ,  it  belches  out. 

And  fometimes  Balls  of  Flame  it  darts  on  high , 
Or  its  torn  Bowels  flings  into  the  Sky. 

Within  deep  Cells  under  the  Earth ,  a  Store 
Of  Fire-materials ,  molten  Stones ,  and  Ore, 

Jt  gathers,  then  fpews  out,  and  gathers  more . 

Enceladus,  when  Thunder-flruck  by  Jove, 

Was  bury'd  here,  and  iEtna  thrown  above ; 

And  when,  to  change  his  wearied  Side,  he  turns, 

' The  JJland  trembles  and  the  Mountain  burns. 
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Not  far  from  TEtna  lies  Strombolo ,  and  other 
adjacent  Iflands,  where  there  are  alfo  fuch  Ma¬ 
gazines  of  Fire ;  and  throughout  all  Regions 
and  Countries  ih  the  Weft-Indies  and  in  the 
Eafty  in  the  northern  and  fouthern  Parts  of 
the  Earth,  there  are  fome  of  thefe  Volcano's, 
which  are  fenlible  Evidences  that  the  Earth  is 
incompact  and  full  of  Caverns  $  befides,  the  * 
roarings  and  bellowings  that  ufe  to  be  heard 
before  an  Eruption  of  thefe  Volcano's ,  argue 
fome  dreadful  Hollownefs  in  the  Belly,  or  un¬ 
der  the  Roots  of  the  Mountain,  where  the 
Exhalations  ftruggle  before  they  can  break 
their  Prifon. 

The  fubterraneous  Cavities  that  we  have 
fpoke  of  hitherto,  are  fuch  as  are  vifible  in 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  break  the  Skin 
by  fome  gaping  Orifice  $  but  the  Miners  and 
thofe  that  work  under  Ground  meet  with  ma~ 

!  ny  more  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  that  ne~ 
i  ver  reach  to  the  Top  of  it $  Burrows  and  Chan¬ 
nels,  and  Clifts  and  Caverns,  that  never  had 
the  Comfort  of  one  Beam  of  Light  fince  the 
!  great  Fall  of  the  Earth.  And  where  we  think 
the  Ground  is  firm  and  folid,  as  upon  Heaths 
and  Downs,  it  often  betrays  its  Hollownefs, 
by  founding  under  the  Horfes  Feet  and  the 
!  Chariot-wheels  that  pafs  over  it.  We  do  not 
know  when  and  where  we  (land  upon  good 
Ground,  if  it  was  examin’d  deep  enough  $ 
and  to  make  us  further  fenfible  of  this,  we 
Will  inftance  in  two  Things  that  argue  the  Un- 
I  foundnefs  and  Hollownefs  of  the  Earth  in  the 
t  inward  Recefles  of  it,  tho’  the  Surface  be  in- 
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tire  and  unbroken  ;  thefe  are  Earthquakes  and 
the  Communication  of  fubterraneous  Waters 
and  Seas :  Of  which  two  we  will  fpeak  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  particularly. 

Earthquakes  are  too  evident  Demonflra- 
tions  of  the  Hollownefs  of  the  Earth,  being  the 
dreadful  Effects  or  Confequences  of  it  ;  for  if 
the  Body  of  the  Earth  was  found  and  compact, 
there  would  be  no  fuch  Thing  in  Nature  as  an 
Earthquake.  They  are  commonly  accompa¬ 
nied  with  an  heavy  dead  Sound,  like  a  dull 
tThunder  which  arifeth  from  the  Vapours  that 
are  driving  in  the  Womb  of  Nature  when  her 
Throws  are  coming  upon  her.  And  that  thefe 
Caverns  where  the  Vapours  lie  are  very  large 
and  capacious,  we  are  taught  fometimes  by 
fad  Experience  $  for  whole  Cities  and  Coun¬ 
tries  have  been  fwallow’d  up  into  them,  as  So¬ 
dom  and  Gomorrha ,  and  the  Region  of  Penta - 
polls ,  and  feveral  Cities  in  Greece ,  and  in  Jlfia^ 
and  other  Parts.  Whole  Iflands  alfo  have  been 
thus  abforpt  in  an  Earthquake  ;  the  Pillars  and 
Props  they  flood  upon  being  broken,  they  have 
funk  and  fain  in  as  an  Houfe  blown  up.  I  am 
alfo  of  Opinion  that  thofe  Iflands  that  are 
made  by  Divulfion  from  a  Continent,  as  Sicily 
was  broken  off  from  Italy ,  and  Great-Britain , 
as  fome  think,  from  France ,  have  been  made 
the  fame  Way  ;  that  is,  the  Ifthmus  or  Necks 
of  Land,  that  join’d  thefe  Iflands  with  their 
Continents  before,  have  been  hollow,  and  be¬ 
ing  either  worn  by  the  Water,  or  fliak’d  by  an 
Earthquake,  have  funk  down,  and  fo  made 
Way  for  the  Sea  to  overflow  them,  and  of  a 
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Promontory  to  make  an  Wand.  For  it  is  riot 
at  all  likely  that  the  Neck  of  Land  continu’d 
Handing,  and  the  Sea  overflow’d  it,  and  fo 
made  an  Wand  ;  for  then  all  thofe  Paflages  be- 
tween  fuch  Iflands,  and  their  reipedive  Con¬ 
tinents  would  be  extremely  {hallow  and  unna- 
vigable,  which  we  do  not  find  them  to  be? 
Nor  is  it  any  more  Wonder  if  fuch  a  Neck  of 
Land  fliould  fall,  than  that  a  Mountain  fliould 
fink,  or  any  other  Trad  of  Land,  and  a  Lake 
rile  in  its  Place,  which  hath  often  happen’d., 
Plato  fuppofeth  his  Atlantic  to  have  been'  grea¬ 
ter  than  Afia*  and  Africa  together,  and  yet  to 
have  funk  all  into  the  Sea,*  whether  that  be 
true  or  no,  I  do  not  think  it  impoflible  that 
fome  Arms  of  the  Sea  or  Sinus’s  might  have 
had  fuch  an  Original  as  that  ;  and  I  am  very 
ant  to  think,  that  for  fome  Years  after  the  De- 
luge,  till  the  Fragments  were  well  fettled  and 
adjufted,  great  Alterations  would  happen  as  to 
the  Face  of  the  Sea  and  the  Land  ,*  many  of 
the  Fragments  would  change  their  Pofture, 
and  many  would  fink  into  the  Water  that 
flood  out  before,  the  Props  failing  that  bore 
them  up,  or  the  Joints  and  Corners  whereby 
they  lean’d  upon  one  another  :  And  thereupon 
a  new  Face  of  Things  would  arife,  and  a  new 
Deluge  for  that  Part  of  the  Earth.  Such  Re- 
moves  and  Interchanges,  I  believe,  would  of¬ 
ten  happen  in  the  firft  Ages  after  the  Flood  ; 
j  as  we  fee  in  all  other  Ruins  there  happen  lei- 
fer  and  fecondary  Ruins  after  the  firft,  till  the 
Parts  be  fo  well  pois’d  and  fettled,  that  with- . 
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out  fome  Violence  they  fcarce  change  their  Fo~ 
fture  any  more. 

But  to  return  to  our  Earthquakes,  and  to 
give  an  Inftance  or  two  of  their  Extent  and 
Violence :  Pliny  mentions  one  in  the  Reign  of 
Tiberius  Crffar  that  ftruck  down  twelve  Cities 
of  Afiia  in  one  Night.  And  Fournier  gives  us 
an  Account  of  one  in  Peru ,  that  reach’d  three 
hundred  Leagues  along  the  Sea-fhore,  and  fe- 
venty  Leagues  In-land  ;  and  level’d  the  Moun¬ 
tains  all  along  as  it  went,  threw  down  the  Ci¬ 
ties,  turn’d  the  Rivers  out  of  their  Channels, 
and  made  an  univerfal  Havock  and  Confufion : 
And  all  this,  he  faith,  was  done  within  the 
Space  of  fever*  or  eipht  Minutes.There  muft  be 
dreadful  Vaults  and  Mines  under  that  Conti¬ 


nent,  that  gave  Paflage  to  the  Vapours,  and 
Liberty  to  play  for  nine  hundred  Miles  in 
length,  and ;  above  two  hundred  in  breadth. 
Afia  alfo  hath  been  very  fubjed  to  thefe  Defe¬ 
ctions  by  Earthquakes f  and  many  Parts  in 
Europe , :  as ;  Greece ,  Italy ,  and  others.  !  The 
Truth  is,  our  Cities  are  built  upon  Ruins,  and 
our  Fields  and  Countries  ftand  upon  broken 
Arches  and  Vaults,  *  and  fo  does  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  outward  Frame  of  the  Earth,  and 
therefore  it  is  no  W onder  if  it  be  often  fha- 
ken  ;  there  being  Quantities  of  Exhalations 
within  thefe  Mines,-  or  cavernous  Paflages, 
that  are  capable  of  Rarefa&ion  and  Inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  and,  upon  fuch  Occafions ,  requiring 
more  Room,  they  lhake  or  break  the  Ground 
that  covers  them.  And  thus  much  concerning 
Earthquakes^  •  -  ‘  <■ 
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A  fecond  Obfervation  that  argues  the  Hol« 
lownefs  of  the  Earth,  is  the  Communication 
of  the  Seas  and  Lakes  under  Ground.  The 
Cafpian  and  'Mediterranean  Seas,  and  feverai 
Lakes,  receive  into  them  great  Rivers,  and 
yet  have  no  vifible  Out-let :  Thefe  muft  have 
fubterraneous  Out-lets,  by  which  they  empty 
themfelves,  otherwife  they  would  redound 
and  overflow  the  Brims  of  their  Veffel.  The 
Mediterranean  is  moft  remarkable  in  this  Kind, 
becaufe  ’tis  obferv’d  that  at  one  End  the  great 
Ocean  flows  into  it  thro’  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar>  with  a  fenfible  Current,  and  towards  the 
other  End  about  Conftantinople  the  Pont  us  flows 
down  into  it  with  a  Stream  fo  ftrong,that  Veflels 
have  much  ado  to  ftem  it ;  and  yet  it  neither 
hath  any  vifible  Evacuation  or  Out-let,  nor 
overflows  its  Banks,  And  befides  that  it  is 
thus  fed  at  either  End,  it  is  fed  by  the  Navel 
too,  as  I  may  fo  fay  ,♦  it  fucks  in,  by  their 
Channels,  feverai  Rivers  into  its  Belly,  where¬ 
of  the  Nile  is  one  very  great  and  confiderable. 
Thefe  Things  have  made  it  a  great  Problem, 
What  becomes  of  the  Water  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  ?  And  for  my  Part,  I  think,  the  Solution 
is  very  eafy,  namely,  that  it  is  difcharg’d  by 
fubterraneous  Paflages,  or  convey’d  by  Chan¬ 
nels  under  the  Ground  into  the  Ocean.  And 
this  Manner  of  Difcharge  or  Conveyance  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Mediterranean ,  but  is  com¬ 
mon  to  it  with  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  other  Seas 
and  Lakes,  that  receive  great  Rivers  into  them, 
and  have  no  vifible  Iflue. 
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I  know  there  have  been  propos’d  Several  o- 
ther  Ways  to  anfwer  this  Difficulty  concerning 
the  Efflux  or  Confumption  of  the  Waters-  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  fome  have  fuppos’d  a  double 
Current  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar^  one  that  car- 
ry’d  the  Water  in,  and  another -that  brought 
it  out  j  like  the  Arteries  and  Veins  in  our  Bo¬ 
dy,  the  one  exporting  our  Blood  from  the 
Heart,  and  the  other  re-importing  it :  So  they 
fuppps’d  one  Current  upon  the  Surface,  which 
carry’d  the  Water  into  the  Mlediterranean^  and 
under  it  at  a  certain  Depth  a  Counter- current, 
which  brought  the  Water  back  into  the  O- 
cean.  But  this  hath  neither  Proof  nor  Founda¬ 
tion  ;  for  unlefs  it  was  included  in  Pipes,  as 
our  Blood  is,  or  confided  of  Liquors  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  thefe  crofs  Currents  would  mingle  and 
deftroy  one  another.  Others  are  of  Opinion, 
that  all  the  Water  that  flows  into  the  Mediterr 
yanean ,  or  a  Quantity  equal  to  it,  is  confum’4 
in  Exhalations  every  Day  :  This  feems  to  be 
a  bolder  Suppofition  than  the  other,*  for  if  fo 
much  be  confum’d  in  Vapours  and  Exhala^ 
tions  every  Day  as  flows  into  this  Sea,  what  if 
this  Sea  had  an  Out-let,  and  difcharg’d  by 
that,  every  Day, -as  much  as  it  receiv’d?  in  a 
a  few  Days  the  Vapours  would  have  confum’d 
all  the  reft  ,*  and  yet  we  fee  many  Lakes  that 
have  as  free  an  Out-let  as  an  In-let,  and  are 
not  conlum’d,  or  fenfibly  diminilh’d  by  the 
Vapours,  Belides,  this  Reafon  is  a  Summer 
Reafon,  ,and  would  pafs  very  ill  in  Winter, 
when  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  is  much  lefs  power- 
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ful  :  At  lead  there  would  be  a  very  fenfible 
Difference  betwixt  the  Height  of  the  Waters 
in  Summer  and ,  Whiter,  if  fo  much  was  con- 
fum’d  eyery  Day,  as  this  Explication  fuppofetL 
And  the  Truth  is,  this  want  of  a  vifible  Out¬ 
let  is  not  a  Property  belonging  only  to  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  Sea,  as  we  noted  before,  but  is  aP 
fo  in  other  Seas  and  great  Lakes,  fame  lying 
in  one  Climate,  and  ipme  in  another,  where 
there  is  no  Reafon  to  fuppofe  fuch  excelfive 
Exhalations ;  andiho’  ’tis  true  feme  Rivers  in 
Africk ,  and  in  other  Parts  of  the  Earth,  are 
thus  exhal’d  and  dry’d  up,  without  ever  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Sea  (as  were  all  the  Rivers  in  the 
firft  Earth)  yet  this  is  where  the  Sands  and 
parch’d  Ground  fuck  up  a  great  Part  of  them  $ 
the  Heat  of  the  Climate  being  exceffively 
ftrong,  and  the  Channel  of  the  River  growing 
fhallower  by  Degrees,  and,  it  may  be,  divi¬ 
ded  into  leffer  Branches  and  Rivulets  j  which 
are  C^fe$  that  take  no  Place  here.  And  there¬ 
fore  we  muft  return  to  our  firft:  Reafon,  which 
is.univerfal,  for  all  Seafens  of  the  Year  and  all 
Climates ;  and  feeing  we  are  affur’d  that  there 
are  fubterraneous  Channels  and  Paftages,  for 
Rivers  often  fall  into  the  Ground,  and  fcme- 
times  rife  again,  and  fcmetimes  never  return  j 
why  fliould  we  doubt  to  afcribe  this  Effed  to 
fo  obvious  a  Caufe  ?  Nay,  I  believe  the  very 
Ocean  doth  evacuate  itfelf  by  fubterraneous 
Out- lets  ^  for  confidering  what  a  prodigious 
Mafs  of  Water  falls  into  it  every  Day  from 
the  wide  Mouths  of  all  the  Rivers  of  the 
fC  '  -  -  •  '  ^  -  •’  '■  Earth, 
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Earth,  it  muft  have  Out-lets  proportionable  ; 
and  thofe  Spies  or  great  Whirlpools  that  are 
conftant  in  certain  Parts  or  Sinus’s  of  the  Sea, 
as  upon  the  Coaft  of  Norway  and  of  Italy , 
arife  probably  from  fubterraneous  Out-lets  in 
thofe  Places,  whereby  the  Water  links,  and 
turns,  and  draws  into-  it  whatfoever  comes 
within  fuch  a  Compafs  ;  and  if  there  was  no 
Ilfue  at  the  Bottom,  tho’  it  might  by  contrary 
Currents  turn  Things  round  within  its  Sphere, 
yet  there  is  no  Reafon  from  that  why  it  fhould 
fuck  them  down  to  the  Bottom.  Neither  does 
it  feem  improbable,  that  the  Currents  of  the 
Sea  are  from  thefe  In-draughts,  and  that  there 
is  always  a  fubmarine  In-let  in  fome  Part  of 
them,  to  make  a  Circulation  of  the  Waters. 
But  thus  much  for  the  fubterraneous  Commu¬ 
nication  of  Seas  and  Lakes. 

And  thus  much  in  general  concerning  fub¬ 
terraneous  Cavities,  and  concerning  the  hol¬ 
low  and  broken  Frame  of  the  Earth.  If  I  had 
now  Magick  enough  to  Ihow  you  at  one  View 
all  the  Inlide  of  the  Earth,  which  we  have 
imperfedly  defcrib’d ;  if  we  could  go  under 
the  Roots  of  the  Mountains,  and  into  the 
Sides  of  the  broken  Rocks  ,*  or  could  dive  in¬ 
to  the  Earth  with  one  of  thofe  Rivers  that 
fink  under  Ground,  and  follow  its  Courfe  and 
all  its  Windings  till  it  rife  again,  or  led  us  to 
the  Sea,  we  fhould  have  a  much  ftronger  and 
more  effectual  Idea  of  the  broken  Form  of  the 
Earth,  than  any  we  can  excite  by  thefe  faint 
Defcriptions  colleded  from  Reafon.  The  An¬ 
cients 
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dents  I  remember  us’d  to  reprefent  thefe  hol¬ 
low  Caves  and  fubterraneous  Regions  in  the 
Nature  of  a  World  under  Ground,  and  fup- 
pos’d  it  inhabited  by  the  Nymphs,  efpedally 
the  Nymphs  of  the  Waters  and  the  Sea-God- 
•defies ;  fo  Orpheus  fung  of  old;  and  in  Imita¬ 
tion  of  him  Virgil  hath  made  a  Defcription  of 
thofe  Regions ;  feigning  the  Nymph  Gyrene  tp 
fend  for  her  Son  to  come  down  to  her,  and 
make  her  a  Vifit  in  thofe  Shades  where  Mortals 
were  not  admitted. 

4 

’  ,  -  ji  *  ;  :  /  * 

Due  age0  due  ad  nos ,  fas  illi  limina  Drown 
Tangere ,  ait :  Simul  alta  jubet  difeedere  late 
Fluminay  qua  juvenis  greffus  inferret y  at  ilhm 
Curaoata  in  mentis  faciem  circumftitit  unday 
Accepitque  finu  <v ajlo ,  mifitque  fub  amnem . 
Jatnq;  domum  mirans  Genetricis  Gy  humida  regna 
Speluncifque  lacos  claufos ,  lucofque  fonantes , 
lb  at,  Gy  ingenti  motu  ftupefattus  aquarum 
Omnia  fub  magna  labentia  fiumina  terra 
Spetfabat  dherfa  locis;  Fhafimque  Licumque ,  &c. 
B t  Thalami  matris  pendent ia  pumice  te£ta ,  &c. 

•  "  ^ '  ;  '  Virgil 


Come  lead  the  Youth  below ,  bring  him  to  me , 

The  Gods  are  pleas'd  our  Manfions  he  fhoidd  fee ; 
Str eight  floe  commands  the  Floods  to  make  him  Wayy 
They  open  their  wide  Boforn  and  obey  ; 

Soft  is  the  Bath)  and  eafy  is  his  Tready 
A  watry  Arch  bends  o'er  his  dewy  Head ; 

And  as  he  goes  he  wonder .r,  and  looks  roundy 
To  fee  this  new-found  Kingdom  under  Ground . 
--•>  .V  “  The 
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The  filent  Lakes  in  hollow  Caves  he  fees , 

And  on  their  Banks  an  echoing  Grove  of  Trees ; 
The  Fall  of  Waters  'mcngfi  the  Rocks  below  *  i 
He  hears,  and  fees  the  Rivers  how  they  flow : 

All  the  great  Rivers  of  the  Earth  are  there * 
Prepar'd,  as  in  a  Womb,  by  Nature's  Care. 

Loft,  to  his  Mother's  Bed-chamber  he's  brought. 
Where  the  high  Roof  with  Pwnice-ftone  is 

( wrought *  &c. 

If  we  now  could  open  the  Earth  as  this 
Nymph  did  the  Water,  and  go  down  into  the 
Bofom  of  it ;  fee  all  the  dark  Chambers  and 
Apartments  there*  how  ill  contriv’d*  and  how 
ill  kept ;  fo  many  Holes  and  Corners*  fome 
fill’d  with  Smoak  and  Fire*  fome  with  Water, 
and  fome  with  V apours  and  mouldy  Air  ;  how 
like  a  Ruin  it  lies  gaping  and  torn  in  the  Parts 
of  it  *  We  fliould  not  eafily  believe  that  God 
created  it  into  this  Form  immediately  out  of 
nothing  :  It  would  have  coft  no  more  to  have 
made  Things  in  better  Order  $  nay,  it  had 
been  more  eafy  and  more  fimple :  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  are  aflfured  that  all  Things  were 
rhade  at  firft  in  Beauty  and  Proportion.  And 
if  we  confider  Nature  and  the  Manner  of  the 
firft  Formation  of  the  Earth*  ’tis  evident  that 
there  could  be  no  fuch  Holes  and  Caverns,  nor 
broken  Pieces*  made  then  in  the  Body  of  it ; 
for  the  grolfer  Parts  of  the  Chaos  falling  down 
towards  the  Center*  they  would  there  com* 
pofe  a  Mafs  of  Earth  uniform  and  compact* 
the  Water  fwimming  above  it  *  and  this  firft 
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Mafs  under  the  Water  could  have  no  Caverns 
or  Vacuities  in  it  j  for  if  it  had  any,  the  earthy 
Parts,  while  the  Mafs  was  liquid  or  femi-li- 
quid,  would  have  funk  into  them  and  fill’d 
them  up,  expelling  the  Air  or  Water  that  was 
there  ,*  and  when  afterwards  there  came  to  be 
a  Cruft  or  new  Earth  form’d  upon  the  Face  of 
the  Waters,  there  could  be  no  Cavities,  no 
Dens,  no  Fragments  in  it,  nd  more  than  in  the 
other  $  and  for  the  fame  general  Reafon,  that 
is ,  paffing  from  a  liquid  Form  into  a  concrete 
or  folid,  leafurely  and  by  degrees,  it  would 
flow  and  fettle  together  in  an  entire  Mafs  ; 
there  being  nothing  broken,  nor  any  Thing 
hard,  to  bear  the  Parts  olf  from  one  another, 
or  to  intercept  any  empty  Spaces  between 
them. 

’Tis  manifeft  then  that  the  Earth  could  not 
be  in  this  cavernous  Form  originally,  by  any 
Work  of  Nature  ,  nor  by  any  immediate 
A&ion  of  God,  feeing  there  is  neither  Ufe 
nor  Beauty  in  this  kind  of  Conftru&ion.  Do 
we  not  then,  as  reafonably,  as  aptly,  afcribe 
it  to  that  Defolation  that  was  brought  upon 
the  Earth  in  the  general  Deluge  ,  when  its 
outward  Frame  was  diflolv’d  and  fell  into  the 
great  Abyfs  ?  How  eafily  doth  this  anfwer  all 
that  we  have  obferv’d  concerning  the  fubter- 
raneous  Regions  ?  That  hollow  and  broken 
Pofture  of  Things  under  Ground,  all  thofe 
Caves  and  Holes^  and  blind  Receffes,  that  are 
©therwife  fo  unaccountable,  lay  but  that  they 
are  a  Ruin,  and  you  have  in  one  Word  ex¬ 
plain’d 
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plain’d  them  all.  For  there  is  no  fort  of  Ca¬ 
vities,  interior  or  exterior,  great  or  little,  o- 
pen  or  fhut,  wet  or  dry,  of  what  Form  or 
Fafliion  foever,  but  we  might  reafonably  ex¬ 
pert  them  in  a  Ruin  of  that  Nature.  And  as 
tor  the  fubterraneous  Waters,  feeing  the  Earth 
fell  into  the  Abyfs,  the  Pillars  and  Founda¬ 
tions  of  the  prefent  ( exterior  )  Earth  muft 
ftand  immers’d  in  Water,  and  therefore  at  fuch 
a  Depth  from  the  Surface  every  where,  there 
muft  be  Water  found,  if  the  Soil  be  of  a  Na¬ 
ture  to  admit  it.  ’Tis  true,  all  fubterraneous 
Waters  do  not  proceed  from  this  Original,  for 
many  of  them  are  the  Effects  of  Rains  and 
melted  Snows  funk  into  the  Earth ;  but  that 
in  digging  any  where  you  conftantly  come  to 
Water  at  length,  even  in  the  moft  folid  Ground, 
this  cannot  proceed  from  thefe  Rains  or  Snows, 
but  muft  come  from  below,  and  from  a  Caufe 
as  general  as  the  Effe<ft  is ;  which  can  be  no  o- 
ther  in  my  Judgment  than  this,  that  the  Roots 
of  the  exterior  Earth  ftand  within  the  old  A- 
byfs,  whereof,  as  a  great  Part  lies  open  in  the 
Sea,  fo  the  reft  lies  hid  and  cover’d  among 
the  Fragments  of  the  Earth,*  fometimes  dil- 
pers’d  and  only  moiftning  the  Parts,  as  our 
Blood  lies  in  the  Flelh,  and  in  the  Habit  of 
the  Body  ,•  fometimes  in  greater  or  lefler  Maf- 
fes,  as  the  Blood  in  ourVeflels.  And  this  I 
take  to  be  the  true  Account  of  fubterraneous 
Waters  as  diftinguilh’d  from  Fountains  and 
Rivers,  and  from  the  Matter  and  Caufes  of 
them# 


Thus 
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Thus  much  we  have  fpoke  to  give  a  gene¬ 
ral  Idea  of  the  inward  Parts  of  the  Earth,  and 
an  eafy  Explication  of  them  by  our  Hypothefir ; 
which  whether  it  be  true  or  no,  if  you  com¬ 
pare  it  impartially  with  Nature,  you  will  con- 
fefs  at  leaft,  that  all  thefe  things  are  juft  in 
fuch  a  Form  and  Pofture  as  if  it  was  true. 

Chap,  X. 

Concerning  the  Channel  of  the  Sea,  and  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  of  it;  The  Caufes  of  its  irregular  Form 
and  unequal  Depths :  As  aljo  of  the  Original 
of  IflanaSy  their  Situation  and  other  Proper¬ 
ties. 

WE  have  hitherto  given  an  Account  of 
the  fubterraneous  Regions,  and  of 
their  general  Form*  We  now  come 
above  Ground  to  view  the  Surface  of  the 
Globe,  which  we  find  Terraqueous ,  or  divided 
into  Sea  and  Land:  Thefe  we  muft  furvey, 
and  what  is  remarkable  in  them  as  to  their 
Frame  and  Stru&ure,  we  muft  give  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  from  our  Hypothefis ,  and  ftiew  to  be 
unaccountable  from  any  other  yet  known. 

As  for  the  Ocean,  there  are  two  things  con- 
fiderable  in  it,  the  Water  and  the  Channel 
that  contains  it.  The  Water  no  doubt  is  as 
ancient  as  the  Earth  and  cotemporary  with  it, 
and  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  Part  of  the  great  A- 
by fs  wherein  the  World  was  drown’d  ;  the 
reft  lying  cover’d  under  the  hollow  Fragments 
of  Continents  and  Iflands.  But  that  is  not  fo 

much 
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much  the  Subject  of  our  prefent  Difcourfe  as 
the  Channel  of  the  Ocean,  that  vaft  and  pro¬ 
digious  Cavity  that  runs  quite  round  the  Globe, 
and  reacheth,  for  ought  we  know,  from  Pole 
to  Pole,  and  in  many  Places  is  unfearchably 
deep :  When  I  prefent  this  great  Gulf  to  my 
Imagination,  emptied  of  all  its  Waters,  na¬ 
ked  and  gaping  at  the  Sun,  ftretching  its  Jaws 
from  one  End  of  the  Earth  to  another,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  the  moft  ghaftly  thing  in  Nature. 
What  Hands  or  Inftruments  could  work  & 
Trench  in  the  Body  of  the  Earth  of  this  vaft- 
nefs,  and  lay  Mountains  and  Rocks  on  the  fide 
ofv  it,  as  Ramparts  to  enclofe  it  ?  • 

But  as  we  juftly  admire  its  Greatnefs,  fo  we 
cannot  at  all  admire  its  Beauty  or  Elegancy, 
for  ’tisas  deform’d  and  irregular  as  it  is  great. 
And  there  appearing  nothing  of  Order  or  any 
regular  Defign  in  its  Parts,  it  feems  reafonable 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  the  Work  of  Na¬ 
ture,  according  to  her  firft  Intention,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  firft  Model  that  was  drawn  in 
Meafure  and  Proportion  by  the  Line  and  by 
the  Plummet,  but  a  fecondary  Work,  and  the 
beft  that  could  be  made  of  broken  Materials. 
And  upon  this  Suppofition  ’tis  eafy  to  imagine, 
how  upon  the  Diffolution  of  the  Primaeval 
Earth  the  Channel  of  the  Sea  was  made,  or 
that  huge  Cavity  that  lies  between  the  feve- 
ral  Continents  of  the  Earth  ;  which  fhall  be 
more  particularly  explain’d  after  we  have 
view’d  a  little  better  the  Form  of  it,  and  the 
Elands  that  lie  fcatter’d  by  its  Shores. 


There 
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There  is  no  Cavity  in  the  Earthy  whether 
open  or  fubterrarieous,  that  is  comparably  fo 
great  as  that  of  the  Ocean,  nor  would  any 
appear  of  that  Deformity  if  we  could  fee  it 
empty.  The  Infide  of  a  Cave  is  rough  and 
unfightly  j  the  Beds  of  great  Rivers  and  great 
Lakes  when  they  are  laid  dry,  look  very  raw 
and  rude,  the  Valleys  of  the  Earthy  if  they 
were  naked,  without  Trees  and  without  Grafs, 
nothing  but  bare  Ground  and  bare  Stones, 
from  the  tops  of  their  Mountains,  would  have 
a  ghaftly  Afpedt ;  but  the  Sea-Channel  is  the 
Complex  of  all  thefe ;  here  Caves,  empty 
Lakes,  naked  Valleys  are  reprefented  as  in 
their  Original,  or  rather  far  exceeded  and  o,m> 
done  as  to  all  their  Irregularities  ;  for  the  Ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Ocean  is  univerfally  irregular,  both 
as  to  the  Shores  and  Borders  of  it;  as  to  the 
uncertain  Breadth  and  the  uncertain  Depth  of 
its  feveral  Parts,  and  as  to  its  Ground  and 
Bottom  and  the  whole  Mould  :  If  the  Sea 
had  been  drawn  round  the  Earth  in  regular 
Figures  and  Borders,  it  might  have  been  a 
great  Beauty  to  our  Globe,  and  we  Ihould 
reafonably  have  concluded  it  a  Work  of  the 
firft  Creation,  or  of  Nature’s  firft  Produdion  ; 
but  finding  on  the  contrary  all  the  Marks  of 
I  Diforder  and  Difproportion  in  it,  we  may  as 
reafonably  conclude,  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  firft  Order  of  Things,  but  was  fomething 
fuccedaneous,  when  the  Degeneracy  of  Man¬ 
kind, and  the  Judgments  of  God  had  deftroy’d 
the  firft  World,  and  fubjedted  the  Creation  to 
fome  kind  pf  Vanity.  s  , 
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Nor  can  it  eafilybe  imagin’d,  if  the  Sea  had 
been  always,  and  the  Earth,  in  this  Terraque¬ 
ous  Form,  broke  into  Continents  and  Illands, 
how  Mankind  could  have  been  propagated  at 
firft  through  the  Face  of  the  Earth,  all  from  one 
Head  and  from  one  Place.  For  Navigation 
was  not  then  known,  at  leaft  as  to  the  grand 
Ocean,  or  to  pafs  from  Continent  to  Conti¬ 
nent  ,*  and  I  believe,  Noah's  Ark  was  the  firft 
Ship,  or  VefTel  of  Bulk,  that  ever  was  built 
in  the  World  ;  how  could  then  the  Pofterity 
of  Adam  overflow  the  Earth,  and  ftock  the 
feveral  Parts  of  the  World,  if  they  had  been 
diftant  or  feparate  then,  as  they  are  now,  by 
the  Interpofal  of  the  great  Ocean  f  But  this 
Confideration  we  will  infift  upon  more  largely 
in  another  Place ;  let  us  refled  upon  the  Irre¬ 
gularities  of  the  Sea-Channel  again,  and  the 
poffible  Caufes  of  it. 

If  we  could  imagine  the  Channel  of  the  Sea 
to  have  been  made  as  we  may  imagine  the 
Channel  of  Rivers  to  have  been,  by  long  and 
Infenfibie  Attrition,  the  Water  wearing  by 
degrees  the  Ground  under  it,  by  the  Force  it 
hath  from  its  Defcent  and  Courle,  we  fliould 
not  wonder  at  its  irregular  Form ;  but  ’tis  not 
poffible  this  Channel  fliould  have  had  any  fuch 
Original  j  whence  fliould  its  Water  have  de- 
fcended,  from  what  Mountains,  or  from  what 
Clouds  ?  Where  is  the  Spring-head  of  the  Sea  ? 
What  Force  could  eat  away  half  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth,  and  wear  it  hollow  to  an  im- 
meafurable  Depth  ?  This  muft  not  be  from 
feeble  and  lingring  Caufes,  fuch  as  the  Attri- 
1  -  tion 
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tiort  of  Waters,  but  fromfome  great  Violence 
offer’d  to  Nature,  fuch  as  we  fuppofe  to  have 
been  in  the  general  Beluge,when  the  Frame  of 
the  Earth  was  broken.  And  after  we  have  a 
little  furvey’d  the  Sea-Goad,  and,  fo  far  as  we 
can,  the  Form  of  the  Sea-Channel,  we  {hall 
the  more  eafily  believe  that  they  could  have 
ho  other  Original  than  what  we  aflign. 

The  Shores  and  Goads  of  the  Sea  are  no 
way  equal  or  uniform,  but  go  in  a  Line  un¬ 
certainly  crooked  and  broke ;  indented  and 

■y  j  /J 

jag’d  as  a  thing  torn,  as  you  may  fee  in  the 
Maps  of  the  Coads  and  the  Sea-charts  i  and 
yet  there  are  innumerable  more  Inequalities 
than  are  taken  Notice  of  in  thofe  Draughts  5 
for  they  only  mark  the  greater  Promontories 
and  Bays  ;  but  there  are  befides  thofe  a  Multi¬ 
tude  of  Greeks  and  Out-lets,  Necks  of  Land 
and  Angles,  which  break  the  Evenhefs  of  the 
Shore  in  all  manner  of  Ways.  Then  the 
Height  and  Level  of  the  Shore  is  as  uncertain 
as  the  Line  of  it ;  ’tis  fometimes  high  and 
fometimes  low ,  fometimes  fpread  in  fandy 
Plains,  as  fmooth  as  the  Sea  it  felf,  and  of 
fuch  an  equal  Height  with  it,  that  the  Waves 
feem  to  have  no  Bounds  but  the  meer  Figure 
and  Convexity  of  the  Globe  j  in  other  Places 
’tis  rais’d  into  Banks  and  Ramparts  of  Earth, 
and  in  others  ’tis  wall’d  in  with  Rocks  $  and  all 
this  without  any  Order  that  we  can  obferve,  or 
any  other  Reafon  than  that  this  is  what  might 
be  expedted  in  a  Ruin. 

As  to  the  Depths  and  Soundings  of  the  Sea, 
they  are  under  no  Rule  nor  Equality  any  more 
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than  the  Figures  of  the  Shores;  Shallows  in 
fame  Places,  and  Gulphs  in  others ;  Beds  of 
Sands  Sometimes,  and  Sometimes  Rocks  under 
Water ;  as  Navigators  have  learn’d  by  a  long 
and  dangerous  Experience  :  And  tho’  we  that 
are  upon  dry  Land,  are  not  much  concern’d 
how  the  Rocks  and  the  Shelves  lie  in  the  Sea, 
yet  a  poor  Shipwreckt-Mariner,  when  he  hath 
run  his  VefTel  upon  a  Roek  in  the  middle  of 
the  Channel,  expoftulates  bitterly  with  Na¬ 
ture,  who  it  was  that  plac’d  that  Rock  there, 
and  to  what  purpofe  ?  Was  there  not  Room 
enough,  faith  he,  upon  the  Land,  or  the  Shore, 
to  lay  your  great  Stones,  but  they  muft  be 
thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  Sea,  as  it  were 
in  fpite  to  Navigation  ?  The  beft  Apology 
that  can  be  made  for  Nature  in  this  Cafe,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  is  to  confefs  that  the  whole  Bu- 
finefs  of  the  Sea-Channel  is  but  a  Ruin,  and 
in  a  Ruin  Things  tumble  uncertainly,  and  com¬ 
monly  lie  in  Confufion :  Though  to  fpeak  the 
Truth,  it  feldom  happens,  unlefs  in  narrow 
Seas,  that  Rocks  or  Banks  or  Blands  lie  in  the 
middle  of  them,  or  very  far  from  the  Shores. 

Having  view’d  the  more  vifible  Parts  of  the 
Channel  of  the  Sea,  we  muft  now  defcend  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  fee  the  Form  and  Con¬ 
trivance  of  that  3*  but  who  fliall  guide  us  in 
our  Journey,  while  we  walk,  as  Job  faith, 
Chap.  38.  16,  in  the  fearch  of  the  Deep  ?  Or 
who  can  make  a  Defcription  of  that  which 
none  hath  feen  ?  It  is  reafonable  to  believe, 
that  the  bottom  of  the  Sea  is  much  more  rug¬ 
ged,  broken  and  irregular  than  the  Face  of  the 
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Land.  There  are  Mountains,  and  Valleys, 
and  Rocks,  and  Ridges  of  Rocks,  and  all  the 
common  Inequalities  we  fee  upon  Land ;  be- 
fide  thefe,  ’tis  very  likely  there  are  Caves  un¬ 
der  Water,  and  hollow  PaiTages  into  the  Bow¬ 
els  of  the  Earth,  by  which  the  Seas  circulate 
and  communicate  one  with  another,  and  with 
fabterraneous  Waters ;  thofe  great  Eddees  and 
infamous Syrtes  and  Whirpools  that  are  in  fome 
Seas,  as  the  Baltick  and  the  Mediterranean , 
that  fuck  into  them  and  overwhelm  whatever 
comes  within  their  reach,  fliow  that  there  is 
fomething  below  that  fucks  from  them  in  Pro¬ 
portion,  and  that  drinks  up  the  Sea  as  the  Sea 
drinks  up  the  Rivers.  We  ought  alfo.to  ima¬ 
gine  the  Shores  within  the  Water  to  go  in¬ 
clin’d  and  doping,  but  with  great  Inequality,* 
there  are  many  Shelves  in  the  way,  and  Cham¬ 
bers,  and  fliarp  Angles ;  and  many  broken 
Rocks  and  great  Stones  lie  rolled  down  to  the 
Bottom. 

’Tis  true  thefe  things  affedt  us  little,  becaufe 
they  are  not  expos’d  to  our  Senfes ;  and  we 
feldom  give  our  felves  the  trouble  to  colled 
from  Reafon  what  the  Form  of  the  invifible 
and  inaceffible  Parts  of  the  Earth  is;  or  if  we 
do  fometimes,  thofe  Idea’s  are  faint  and  weak, 
and  make  no  lading  Impreffion  upon  our  Imagi¬ 
nation  and  Pafiions $  but  if  we  fliould  fuppofe 
the  Ocean  dry,  and  that  we  lookt  down  from 
the  Top  of  fome  high  Cloud  upon  the  empty 
Shell,  how  horridly  and  barbaroufly  would  it 
look  ?  And  with  what  Amazement  mould  we 
fee  it  under  us  like  an  open  Hell,  or  a  wide 
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bottomlefs  Pit?  So  deep,and  hollow,  and  vaft; 
fo  broken  and  confus’d,  fo  everyway  deform’d 
and  monftrous.  This  would  effeftually  waken 
our  Imagination,  and  make  us  enquire  and 
wonder  how  fiich  a  thing  came  in  Nature; 
from  what  Caufes,  by  what  Force  or  Engines 
could  the  Earth  be  torn  in  this  prodigious  man¬ 
ner  ?  Did  they  dig  the  Sea  with  Spades,  and 
carry  out  the  Molds  in  Hand-baskets  ?  Where 
are  the  Entrails  laid  ?  and  how  did  they  cleave 
the  Rocks  afunder  ?  If  as  many  Pioneers  as  the 
Army  of  Xerxes  had  been  at  Work  ever  fince 
the  Beginning  of  the  World,  they  could  not 
have  made  a  Ditch  of  this  Greatnefs.  Nor  is 
it  the  Greatnefs  only,  but  that  wild  and  mul¬ 
tifarious  Confufion  which  we  fee  in  the  Parts 
and  Fafliion  of  it,  that  makes  it  ftrange  and 
unaccountable  ;  ’tis  another  Chaos  in  its  kind, 
who  can  paint  the  Scenes  of  it  ?  Gulfs,  and 
Precipices,  and  Catara&s ;  Pits  within  Pits, 
and  Rocks  under  Rocks,  broken  Mountains 
and  ragged  Iflands,  that  look  as  if  they  had 
been  Countries  pull’d  up  by  the  Roots,  and 
planted  in  the  Sea. 

If  we  could  make  true  and  full  Reprefenta- 
tionsof  thefe  things  to  our  felves,  I  think  we 
fhould  not  be  fo  bold  as  to  make  them  the 
immediate  Product  of  Divine  Omnipotence; 
being  deftitute  of  all  Appearance  of  Art  or 
Counfel.  The  firft  Orders  of  things  are  more 
perfect  and  regular;  and  this  Decorum  feems 
to  be  obferv’d,  that  Nature  doth  not  fall  into 
Diforder  till  Mankind  be  firft  degenerate  and 
leads  the  way.  Mpnfters  have  been  often 
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j  made  an  Argument  againft  Providence  ,  if 
a  Calf  have  two  Heads,  or  five  Legs, 
ftreight  there  muft  not  be  a  God  in  Heaven, 
or  at  leaft  not  upon  Earth  ,•  and  yet  this  is  but 
a  Chance  that  happens  once  in  many  Years, 
and  is  of  no  Confequence  at  all  to  the  reft  of 
the  World  :  But  if  we  make  the  ftanding 
Frame  of  Nature  monftrous,  or  deform’d  and 
difproportion’d,  and  to  have  been  fo  not  by 
Corruption  and  Degeneracy,  but  immediately 
by  divine  Creation  or  Formation,  it  would  not 
be  fo  eafy  to  anfwer  that  Objection  againft  Pro¬ 
vidence.  Let  us  therefore  prevent  this  Impu¬ 
tation  j  and  fuppofing,  according  to  our  Theo¬ 
ry,  that  thefe  Things  were  not  originally  thus, 
let  us  now  explain  more  diftin&ly  how  they 
came  to  pafs  at  the  Deluge,  or  upon  the  Diffo¬ 
lution  of  the  firft  Earth. 

And  we  will  not  content  our  felves  with  a 
general  Anfwer  to  thefe  Obfervations  concern¬ 
ing  the  Sea-channel,  as  if  it  was  a  fufficient 
Account  of  them  to  fay  they  were  the  Effe<fts 
of  a  Ruin  ;  there  are  other  things  to  be  confi- 
der’d  and  explain’d  befide  this  Irregularity,  as 
the  vaft  Holiownefs  of  this  Cavity,  bigger  in¬ 
comparably  than  any  other  belonging  to  the 
Earth  ;  and  alfo  the  Declivity  of  the  Sides  of 
it,  which  lie  Ihelving  from  Top  to  Bottom: 
For  notwithftanding  all  the  Inequalities  we 
have  taken  notice  of  in  the  Channel  of  the 
Sea,  it  hath  one  general  Form,  which  may, 
tho’  under  many  Differences  ,  be  obferv’d 
throughout,  and  that  is,  that  the  Shores  and 
Sides  within  the  Water  lie  inclin’d,  and  you 
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defcend  by  degrees  to  the  deepeft  Part,  which 
is  towards  the  Middle.  This,  I  know,  admits 
of  many  Exceptions  ;  for  fometimes  upon  a 
rocky  Shore,  or  among  rocky  Iflandsthe  Sea  is 
very  deep  clofe  to  the  Rocks,  and  the  deeper 
commonly  the  higher  and  fteeper  the  Rocks 
are*  Alfo  where  the  Defcent  is  more  leifure- 
ly,  his  often  after  a  different  manner,  in  fome 
Coafts  more  equal  and  uniform,  in  others 
more  broken  and  interrupted ;  but  ftill  there  is 
a  Defcent  to  the  Channel  or  deepeft  Part,  and 
this  in  the  deep  Ocean  is  fathomlefs  ;  and  fuch 
a  deep  Ocean,  and  fuch  a  deep  Channel  there 
is  always  between  Continents.  This,  I  think, 
is  a  Property  as  determinate  as  any  we  can 
pitch  upon  in  the  Channel  of  the  Sea,  and  with 
thofe  other  two  mention’d  ;  its  vaft  Cavity, 
and  univerfal  Irregularity,  is  all  one  can  defire 
an  Account  of  as  to  the  Form  of  it  $  we  will 
therefore  from  this  Ground  take  our  Rife  and 
firft  Meaftires  for  the  Explication  of  the  Sea- 
channel. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then  in  the  Diflblution  of 
the  Earth  when  it  began  to  fall,  that  it  was 
divided  only  into  three  or  four  Fragments,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Number  of  our  Continents ,  but 
thofe  Fragments  being  vaftly  great,  could  not 
defcend,  at  their  full  Breadth  and  Expanfion, 
or  at  leaft  could  not  defcend  fo  faft  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  as  towards  the  Extremities  ;  becaufe  .the 
Air  about  the  Edges  would  yield  and  give 
Place  eafily,  not  having  far  to  go  to  get  out  of 
the  Way  $  but  the  Air  that  was  under  the 
Middle  of  the  Fragment  could  not  without  a 
•  '  t*  '  '  *  '  '  '  yep/ 
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very  fwift  Motion  get  from  under  the  Con¬ 
cave  of  it,  and  confequently  its  Defcent  there 
would  be  more  refilled  and  fufpended  ;  but 
the  Sides  in  the  mean  time  would  continually 
defeend,  bending  the  Fragment  with  their 
Weight,  and  lo  making  it  of  a  lefler  Compafs 
and  Expanfion  than  it  was  before  :  And  by  this 
Means  there  would  be  an  Interval  and  Di- 
ftance  made  between  the  two  falling  Frag¬ 
ments,  and  a  good  Part  of  the  A  by  Is,  after 
their  Defcent, would  lie  uncover’d  in  theMiddle 
betwixt  them as  may  be  feen  in  the  annex’d 
Figure,  where  the  Fragments  A.  B.  bending 
downwards  in  their  Extremities,  feparate  as 
they  go,  and  after  they  are  fain,  leave  a  good 
Space  in  the  Abyfs  betwixt  them  altogether 
uncover’d  :  This  Space  is  the  main  Channel  of 
the  great  Ocean, lying  betwixt  two  Continents 
and  the  inclining  Sides  {hew  the  Declivity  of 
the  Shores, 

This  we  have  reprefented  here  only  in  a 
Ring  or  Circle  of  the  Earth,  in  the  firft  Fi¬ 
gure  ;  but  it  may  be  better  reprefented  in  a 
broader  Surface,  as  in  the  fecond  Figure, 
where  the  two  Fragments  A.  B.  that  are  to 
make  the  two  oppofite  Continents,  fall  in  like 
double  Doors,  opening  downwards,  the  Hin¬ 
ges  being  towards  the  Land  on  either  Side,  io 
as  at  the  Bottom  they  leave  in  the  Middle  be¬ 
twixt  them  a  deep  Channel  of  Water,  a.  a.  a , 
fuch  as  is  betwixt  all  Continents  ;  and  the 
Water  reaching  a  good  Height  upon  the  Land 
on  either  Side,  makes  Sea  there  too,  but  ffiaF 
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lower,  and  by  degrees  you  defcend  into  the 
deepeft  Channel. 

This  gives  an  Account  of  two  Things  that 
we  mention’d  to  be  confider’d  and  explain’d 
as  to  the  Sea,  how  the  great  Cavity  of  its 
Channel  was  made,  and  how  it  was  made 
in  that  general  Form  of  Declivity  in  its  Sides 
from  the  Land  :  The  third  Thing  was  the  Ir¬ 
regularities  of  it,  both  as  to  its  various  Depths, 
and  as  to  the  Form  of  the  Shores  and  of  the 
Bottom.  And  this  is  as  eafily  and  naturally 
explain’d  from  the  fame  Supposition  as  the  for¬ 
mer  two  ;  for  tho’  we  have  hitherto  reprefent- 
ed  the  Fragments  A.  B,  as  even  and  regular  af¬ 
ter  their  Fall,  becaufe  that  was  moft  iimple, 
and  there  was  no  occafion  then  to  reprefent 
them  otherwife,  yet  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  as 
foon  as  in  their  Fall  they  hit  upon  the  Top  or 
Bottom  of  the  Abyfs,  that  great  Force  and 
Weight  with  which  they  defcended  broke  off 
all  the  Edges  and  Extremities,  and  fo  made 
innumerable  Ruptures  and  Inequalities  in  the 
Shores,  and  as  many  within  the  Sea,  and  at 
the  Bottom  ;  where  the  broken  Rocks  and 
Lumps  of  Earth  would  lie  in  all  imaginable 
Diforder  ,*  as  you  may  conceive  from  the  third 
Figure.  For  when  the  Motion  came  on  a  fud- 
den  to  be  obftru<fted,  the  Load  of  the  Frag- 
ment  ftill  prefling  it  forwards,  fuch  a  Concuf- 
fion  arofe  as  made  thoufands  of  leffer  Frag- 
men ts,  of  all  Shapes  and  Magnitudes,  and  in 
all  Poftures  and  Forms,  and  moft  of  them  ir¬ 
regular.  And  by  thefe  Fractions  and  feconda- 
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|  ry  Ruins  the  Line  of  the  Shores  was  broken, 

1  and  the  Level  of  them  too  :  In  feme  Places 
f  they  would  ftand  high,  in  others  low,  fome- 
l  times  rough,  and  fometimes  even,  and  gene- 
\  rally  crooked,  with  Angles  and  In-lets,  and 
1  uncertain  Windings.  The  Bottom  alfo  by 
i  the  fame  Stroke  was  diverfify’d  into  all  Man- 
1!  ner  of  Forms,  fometimes  rocky  with  Pits  and 
j  Gulfs,  and  fometimes  fpread  in  plain  Beds, 
j  fometimes  ihallow,  and  fometimes  deep  ;  for 
;  thofe  Differences  would  depend  only  up4n  the 
Situation  of  the  fecondary  Fragments  ;  apdftfo 
it  might  come  to  pafs,  that  fome  Places  near 
the  Shore  might  be  exceftive  deep  when  a  Rock 
1  or  Rocks  flood  in  a  fteep  Poftiire,  as  ( Figure  3.) 

-  b.  b.  b.  and,  on  the  contrary,  fometimes  Places 
j  much  more  advanc’d  into  the  Ocean,  might 
:  be  lefs  deep,  where  a  Fragment  of  Earth  lay 
j  under  Water,  or  one  bore  up  another,  as  c.  c.  c. 
but  thefe  Cafes  would  not  be  very  frequent. 
To  conclude,  There  are  no  Properties  of  the 
Sea-channel,  that  I  know  of,  nor  Differences 
or  Irregularities  in  the  Form  of  it,  which  this 
Hypothefis  doth  not  give  a  fair  Account  of :  And 
having  thus  far  open’d  the  Way,  and  laid  down 
the  general  Grounds  for  their  Explication , 
other  things  that  are  more  minute,  we  leave 
to  the  Curiofity  of  particular  Genius’s  ,•  being 
unwilling  to  clog  the  Theory  at  firft  with 
things  that  may  feem  unnecenary.  We  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  the  Confederation  of  Iflands. 

We  muft  in  the  firft  Place  diftinguifh  be¬ 
tween  Original  Iflands  and  Factitious  Iflands  : 
Thofe  I  call  fa&itious,  that  are  not  of  the  fame 
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Date  and  Antiquity  with  the  Sea,  but  have 
been  made  feme  at  one  time,  feme  at  ano¬ 
ther,  by  accidental  Caufes,  as  the  Aggeftion 
of  Sands  and  Sand-beds,  or  the  Sea  leaving 
the  Tops  of  feme  {hallow  Places  that  lie  high, 
and  yet  flowing  about  the  lower  Skirts  of 
them  ;  thefe  make  fandy  and  plain  Iflands, 
that  have  no  high  Land  in  them,  and  are  but 
Moek-Jilands  in  effed.  Others  are  made  by 
DivuHion  from  fome  Continent,  when  an  Ifth- 
nius,  or  the  Neck  of  a  Promontory  running  in¬ 
to  the  Sea,  finks  or  falls  in,  by  an  Earthquake 
or  otherwise,  and  the  Sea  entring  in  at  the 
Gap  pafifeth  through,  and  makes  that  Promon¬ 
tory  or  Country  become  an  Ifiand.  Thus  the 
Ifland  Sicily  is  fuppos’d  to  have  been  made,  and 
all  Africa  might  be  an  Ifland,  if  the  Ifthmus 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  red  Sea 
fhould  fink  down.  And  thefe  Iflands  may  have 
Rocks  and  Mountains  in  them,  if  the  Land 
had  fo  before.  Laftly,  There  are  Iflands  that 
have  been  faid  to  rife  from  the  Bottom  of  the 
Sea  ;  Hiftory  mentions  fuch  in  both  the  Archi - 
felagos ,  J&gdan  and  Indian  ;  and  this  feems 
to  argue  that  there  are  great  Fragments  or 
Trads  of  Earth  that  lie  loofe  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Sea,  or  that  are  not  incorporated  with  the 
Ground  ;  which  agrees  very  well  with  our 
Explication  of  the  Sea-channel. 

But  befide  thefe  Iflands,  and  the  feveral 
Sorts  of  them,  there  are  others  which  I  call 
Original ;  becaufe  they  could  not  be  produc’d 
in  any  of  the  forementioned  Ways,  but  are  of 
the  fame  Origin  and  Antiquity  with  the  Chan¬ 
nel 
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hel.of  the  Sea  ;  and  Inch  are  the  Generality  of 
our  Iflands ;  they  were  not  made  of  Heaps  of 
Sands,  nor  torn  from  any  Continent,  but  are 
as  ancient  as  the  Continents  themfelves,  name¬ 
ly,  ever  fince  the  Deluge,  the  common  Parent 
of  them  both.  Nor  is  there  any  Difficulty  to 
underftand  how  Iflands  were  made  at  the  Dif¬ 
folution  of  the  Earth,  any  more  than  how 
Continents  were  made  :  for  Iflands  are  but  lef- 
fer  Continents,  or  Continents  greater  Iflands  9 
and  according  as  Continents  were  made  of 
greater  Maffes  of  Earth,  or  greater  Fragments 
ftanding  above  the  Water,  fo  Iflands  were 
made  of  lefs,  but  fo  big  always,  and  in  fuch  a 
Pofture,  as  to  bear  their  Tops  above  the  Wa¬ 
ter.  Yet  tho’  thev  agree  thus  fir,  there  is  a 
particular  Difference  to  be  taken  notice  of  as 
to  their  Origin;  for  the  Continents  were  made 
of  thole  three  or  four  primary  Maffes  into 
which  the  falling  Orb  of  the  Earth  was  -divi¬ 
ded,  but  the  Iflands  were  made  of  the  Frac¬ 
tures  of  thefe,  and  broken  off  by  the  Fall  from 
the  Skirts  and  Extremities  of  the  Continents  : 
We  noted  before,  that  when  thofe  great  Maf¬ 
fes  and  primary  Fragments  came  to  daffi  upon 
the  Abyfs  in  their  Falfl  the  hidden  Stop  of  the 
Motion,  and  the  weighty  Bulk  of  the  defend¬ 
ing  Fragment  broke  off  all  the  Edges  and  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  it,  which  Edges  and  Extremi¬ 
ties  broken  off  made  the  Iflands ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  fee  that  they  generally  lie  fat¬ 
ter’ d  along  the  Sides  of  the  Continents,  and 
are  but  Splinters,  as  it  were,  of  thofe  greater 
Bodies.  ?Ti$  true,  beffde  thefe,  there  were 
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an  infinite  Number  of  other  Pieces  broke  off 
that  do  not  appear,  lbme  making  Rocks  under 
Water,  fome  Shallows  and  Banks  in  the  Sea  ; 
but  the  greateft  of  them  when  they  fell  either 
one  upon  another,  or  in  fuch  a  Poflure  as  to 
prop  up  one  another,  their  Heads  and  higher 
Parts  would  ftand  out  of  the  Water  and  make 
Iflands. 

Thus  I  conceive  the  Iflands  of  the  Sea  were 
at  firft  produc’d  ;  we  cannot  wonder  therefore 
that  they  fiiould  be  fo  numerous,  or  far  more 
numerous  than  the  Continents  ;  thefe  are  the 
Parents,  and  thofe  are  the  Children  ;  nor  can 
we  wonder  to  fee  along  the  Sides  of  the  Con¬ 
tinents  feveral  Iflands  or  Sets  of  Iflands,  fown, 
as  it  were,  by  Handfuls,  or  laid  in  Trains; 
for  the  Manner  of  their  Generation  would  lead 
us  to  think  they  would  be  fo  plac’d.  So  the 
American  Iflands  lie  fcatter’d  upon  the  Coaft 
of  that  Continent ;  the  Maldivian  and  Philip- 
fine  upon  the  Eafi-Indian  Shore,  and  the  Hef - 
ferides  upon  the  Africk ;  and  there  feldom  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  any  towards  the  Middle  of  the  O- 
cean,  tho’,  by  an  Accident,  that  alfo  might 
come  to  pafs.  Laflly,  It  Exits  very  well  with 
our  Explication,  that  there  fiiould  be  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Rocks,  fometimes  in  Cluffers,  fome- 
times  in  long  Chains,  in  all  Iflands ;  (as  we 
find  there  are  in  all  that  are  true  and  original) 
for  ’tis  that  makes  them  high  enough  to  appear 
above  the  Water,  and  flrong  enough  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  preferve  themfelves  in  that  high  Si¬ 
tuation. 


And 
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And  thus  much  may  fuffice  for  a  fummary 
Explication  of  the  Caufes  of  the  Sea-channel 
and  Elands.,  according  to  our  Hypothecs. 

Chap.  XL 

Concerning  the  Mountains  of  the  Earth ,  their 
Greatnefs  and  irregular  Form. *  their  Situation , 
Caufes ,  and  Origin.. 

WE  have  been  in  the  Hollows  of  the 
Earth  3  and  the  Chambers  of  the 
Deep  ?  amongd:  the  Damps  and 
Steams  of  thofe  lower  Regions  ;  let  us  now 
go  air  our  felves  on  the  Tops  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  where  we  ftiali  have  a  more  free  and 
large  Horizon  5  and  quite  another  Face  of 
Things  will  prefent  itfelf  to  our  Obfervation. 

The  greateft  Objects  of  Nature  are,  me- 
thinks,  the  mod  pleaiing  to  behold  j  and  next 
to  the  great  Concave  of  the  Heavens,  and 
thofe  boundlefs  Regions  where  the  Stars 
inhabit,  there  is  nothing  that  I  look  upon  with 
more  Pleafure  than  the  wide  Sea  and  the 
Mountains  of  the  Earth.  There  is  fomething 
auguft  and  (lately  in  the  Air  of  thefe  things 
that  infpires  the  Mind  with  great  Thoughts 
and  Paffions^  we  do  naturally,  upon  fuch  Oc- 
cafions,  think  of  God  and  his  Greatnefs  :  And 
whatloever  hath  but  the  Shadow  and  Appear¬ 
ance  of  INFINITE,  as  all  Things  have 
that  are  too  big  for  our  Comprehenfion,  they 
fill  and  over-bear  the  Mind  with  their  Excefs, 

and 
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and  call  it  into  a  pleafing  kind  of  Stupor  and 
’Admiration. 

And  yet  thefe  Mountains  we  are  fpeaking 
of,  to  confefs  the  Truth,  are  nothing  but  great 
Ruins,*  but  fuch  as  fixow  a  certain  Magnifi¬ 
cence  in  Nature;  as  from  old  Temples  and 
broken  Amphitheatres  of  the  Romans  we  coi¬ 
led!  the  Greatnefs  of  that  People.  But  the 
Grandeur  of  a  Nation  is  lefs  fenfible  to  thofe 
that  never  fee  the  Remains  and  Monuments 
they  have  left*  and  thofe  who  never  fee  the 
mountainous  Parts  of  the  Earth,  fcarce  ever  re- 
fledtupon  the  Caufesof  them,  or  what  Power 
in  Nature  could  be  fufficient  to  produce  them. 
The  Truth  is, the  Generality  of  People  have  not 
Senfe  and  Curiofity  enough  to  raife  a  Queftion 
concerning  thefe  things,  or  concerning  the  O- 
riginal  of  them.  You  may  tell  them  that 
Mountains  grow  out  of  the  Earth  like  Fuzz- 
balls,  or  that  there  are  Monfters  under  Ground, 
that  throw  up  Mountains  as  Moles  do  Mole¬ 
hills;  they  will  fcarce  raife  one  Objection  a- 
gainft  your  Dodtrine.  Or  if  you  would  appear 
more  Learned,  tell  them  that  the  Earth  is  a 
great  Animal,  and  thefe  are  Wens  that  grow 
upon  its  Body;  this  would  pals  current  for 
Fhilofophy  ;  fo  much  is  the  World  drown’d  in 
Stupidity  and  fenfual  Pleafures,  and  fo  little  in- 
quifitive  into  the  Works  of  God  and  Nature. 

There  is  nothing  doth  more  awaken  our 
Thoughts,  or  excite  our  Minds  to  enquire  in¬ 
to  the  Caufes  of  fuch  Things,  than  the  adiual 
View  of  them  ;  as  1  have  had  Experience  my 
felf,  when  it  was  my  Fortune  to  crofs  the  Alp 
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and  Appenkine  Mountains ;  for  the  Sight  ofthofe 
'wild,  vaft  and  indigefted  Heaps  of  Stones  and 
Earth, did  fo  deeply  ftrike  my  Fancy,  that  I  was 
not  eafy  till  I  could  give  my  felf  iome  tolera¬ 
ble  Account  how  that  Confufion  came  in  Na¬ 
ture.  ’Tistrue,  the  height  of  Mountains  com¬ 
par’d  with  the  Diameter  of  the  Earth  is  not 
confiderable,  but  the  Extent  of  them  and  the 
Ground  they  ftand  upon,  bears  a  confiderable 
Proportion  to  the  Surface  of  the  Earth ,  and 
if  from  Europe  we  may  take  our  Meafures  for 
the  reft,  I  eafily  believe,  that  the  Mountains 
do  at  leaft  take  up  the  tenth  Part  of  the  dry 
Land.  The  Geographers  are  not  very  care¬ 
ful  to  defcribe  or  note  in  their  Charts  the 
Multitude  or  Situation  of  Mountains  ,*  They 
mark  the  Bounds  of  Countries,  the  Site  of 
Cities  and  Towns,  and  the  Courfe  of  Rivers, 
becaufe  thefe  are  Things  of  chief  Ufe  to  civil 
Affairs  and  Commerce,  and  that  they  defign 
to  ferve,  and  not  Philofophy  or  natural  Hifto- 
ry.  But  Clmierim,  in  his  Defcription  of  Anci¬ 
ent  Germany  Switzerland  and  Italy ,  hath  given 
Maps  of  thofe  Countries  more  approaching  to 
the  natural  Face  of  them,  and  we  have  drawn 
(at  the  end  of  this  Chapter)  fuch  a  Map  of 
either  Hemifphere,  without  marking  Coun¬ 
tries  or  Towns,  or  any  fuch  artificial  Things ; 
diftinguifiiing  only  Land  and  Sea,  Iflands  and 
Continents,  Mountains  and  not  Mountains  $ 
and  ’tis  very  ufeful  to  imagine  the  Earth  in 
this  Manner,  and  to  look  often  upon  fuch 
bare  Draughts  as  (hew  us  Nature  undreft  ;  for 
Book  L  Q  then 
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then  we  are  beft  able  to  judge  what  her  true 
Shapes  and  Proportions  are. 

’Tis  certain  that  we  naturally  imagine  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth  much  more  regular  than 
it  is  ;  for  unlefs  we  be  in  fome  Mountainous 
Parts,  there  feldom  occur  any  great  Inequa¬ 
lities  within  fo  much  Compafs  of  Ground  as 
we  can,  at  once,  reach  with  our  Eye  ;  and  to 
conceive  the  reft,  we  multiply  the  fame  Idea, 
and  extend  it  to  thofe  Parts  of  the  Earth  that 
we  do  not  fee  ;  and  lo  fancy  the  whole  Globe 
much  more  Ifnooth  and  uniform  than  it  is. 
But  fuppofe  a  Man  was  carried  afleep  out  of  a 
plain  Country  amongft  the  Alps ,  and  left  there 
upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  higheft  Mountains, 
when  he  wak’d  and  look’d  about  him,  he  wou’d 
think  himfelf  in  an  inchanted  Country,  or  car¬ 
ried  into  another  World;  every  Thing  would 
appear  to  him  fo  different  to  what  he  had  ever 
feen  or  imagin’d  before.  To  fee  on  every 
Hand  of  him  a  multitude  of  vaft  Bodies  thrown 
together  in  Confufion,  as  thofe  Mountains  are; 
Rocks  ftanding  naked  round  about  him  ;  and 
the  hollow  Valleys  gaping  under  him ;  and  at 
his  Feet,  it  may  be,  an  Heap  of  frozen  Snow 
in  the  midft  of  Summer.  He  would  hear  the 
Thunder  come  from  below,  and  fee  the  black 
Clouds  hanging  beneath  him;  upon  fuch  a 
Profpeft  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  him  to  per- 
fwade  himfelf  that  he  was  ftill  upon  the  fame 
Earth ;  but  if  he  did,  he  would  be  convinc’d, 
at  leaft,  that  there  are  fome  Regions  of  it 
ftrangely  rude,  and  ruin-like,  and  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  what  he  had  ever  thought  of  before. 

But 
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But  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  wild  Places  are 
even  with  us  ;  for  thofe  that  live  amongft  thfe 
Alp  and  the  great  Mountains,  think  that  all 
the  reft  of  the  Earth  is  like  their  Country,  all 
broken  into  Mountains,  and  Valleys,  and  Pre¬ 
cipices  ;  they  never  fee  other,  and  moft  Peo¬ 
ple  think  of  nothing  but  what  they  have  feen 
at  one  time  or  another. 

Thefe  Alp  we  are  fpeaking  of  are  the  great- 
eft  Range  of  Mountains  in  Europe ,  and  ’tis 
prodigious  to  fee  and  to  coniider  of  what  ex¬ 
tent  thefe  Heaps  of  Stones  and  Rubbifh  are ; 
One  way  they  over-fpread  Savoy  and  Dauphine , 
and  reach  thro’  France  to  the  Pyrenean  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  fo  to  the  Ocean.  The  other  way 
they  run  along  the  Skirts  of  Germany ,  thro’ 
Stiria>  Pannonia ,  and  Dalmatia ,  as  far  as 
Thrace  and  the  Black  Sea.  Then  backwards 
they  cover  Switzerland  and  the  Parts  adjacent; 
and  that  Branch  of  them  which  we  call  the 
Appenninesj  ftrikes  thro’  Italy ,  and  is,  as  it 
Were,  the  Back-bone  of  that  Country.  This 
inuft  needs  be  a  large  Space  of  Ground  which 
they  ftand  upon  ;  yet  ’tis  not  this  part  of  Ett- 
j  fope  only  that  is  laden  with  Mountains,  the 
Northern  part  is  as  rough  and  rude  in  the  Face 
of  the  Country,  as  in  the  Manners  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  Bohemia ,  Silefia ,  Denmark^Nor u)ay^  Sweed - 
i  land±  Lapland ,  and  Ifeland ,  and  ail  the  Coafts 
i  of  the  Baliick  Sea ,  are  full  of  Clifts,  and 
Rocks,  and  Crags  of  Mountains :  Befides  the 
jR iphean  Mountains  in  M uftopj)  which  the  In¬ 
habitants  there  ufe  to  call  the  Stone-girdle ,  arid 
!  believe  that  it  girds  the  Earth  round  about.* 
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Nor  are  the  other  Parts  of  our  Continent 
more  free  from  Mountains  than  Europe ,  nor 
other  Parts  of  the  Earth  than  our  Continent : 
They  are  in  the  New  World  as  well  as  the 
Old,-  and  if  they  could  difcovertwo  or  three 
New  Worlds  or  Continents  more,  they  would 
ftill  find  them  there.  Neither  is  there  any  O- 
riginai  Ifland  upon  the  Earth,  but  is  either  all 
a  Rock,  or  hath  Rocks  and  Mountains  in  it. 
And  all  the  dry  Land,  and  every  Continent, 
Is  but  a  kind  of  Mountain  ;  tho’  that  Moun¬ 
tain  hath  a  multitude  of  leffer  ones,  and  Val¬ 
leys,  and  Plains,  and  Lakes,  and  Marfhes, 
and  all  variety  of  Grounds. 

In  America. ,  the  Ande s,  or  a  Ridge  of  Moun¬ 
tains  fo  called,  are  reported  to  be  higher  than 
any  we  have,  reaching  above  a  thoufand 
Leagues  in  Length,  and  twenty  in  Breadth, 
where  they  are  the  narroweft.  In  Africk  the 
Mountain  Atlas,  that  for  its  Height  was  faid 
to  bear  the  Heavens  on  its  Back,  runs  all  a- 
Jong  from  the  Weftern  Sea  to  the  Borders  of 
AEgypt ,  parallel  with  the  Mediterranean.  There 
alfo  are  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ,  and  ma¬ 
ny  more  whereof  we  have  but  an  imperfect 
Account,  as  neither  indeed  of  that  Country 
In  the  remote  and  inner  Parts  of  it.  Afia  is 
better  known,  and  the  Mountains  thereof 
better  defcrib’d :  Taunts,  which  is  the  princi¬ 
pal,  was  adjudg’d  by  the  Ancient  Geographers 
the  greatefl:  in  the  World.  It  divides  Afia  in¬ 
to  two  Parts,  which  have  their  Denomination 
from  it:  And  there  is  an  Anti-Taurus  the  great¬ 
er  and  the  lefs,  which  accordingly  divide  Ar¬ 
menia 
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menia  into  greater  and  lefs.  Then  the  Cruci¬ 
form  Mountains  of  bnaus ,  the  famous 'Cauca- 
fifty  the  long  Chains  of  Tartary  and  Chinay  and 
the  Rocky  and  Mountainous  Arabia .  It  one 
could  at  once  have  a  Profped  of  all  thefe  to¬ 
gether,  one  would  be  eafily  fatisfied,  that  the 
Globe  of  the  Earth  is  a  more  rude  and  indi- 
geffed  Body  than  ’tis  commonly  imagin’d ;  if 
one  could  fee,  I  fay,  all  the  Kingdoms  and 
Regions  of  the  Earth  at  one  View,  how  they 
lie  in  broken  Heaps  ;  The  Sea  hath  over¬ 
whelm’d  one  half  of  them,  and  what  remains 
are  but  the  taller  parts  of  a  Ruin.  Look  upon 
thofe  great  Ranges  of  Mountains  in  Europe  or 
in  Afia  whereof  we  have  given  a  fhort  Sur¬ 
vey,  in  what  Confufion  do  they  lie  ?  They 
have  neither  Form  nor  Beauty,  nor  Shape,  nor 
Order,  no  more  than  the  Clouds  in  the  Air, 
Then  how  Barren,  how  Defolate,  how  Naked 
are  they  ?  How  they  ftand  negle&ed  by  Na¬ 
ture  ?  Neither  the  Rains  can  foften  them,  nor 
the  Dews  from  Heaven  make  them  fruitful. 

I  have  given  this  fhort  Account  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Earth,  to  help  to  remove  that 
Prejudice  we  are  apt  to  have,  or  that  Conceit, 
that  the  prefent  Earth  is  regularly  form  d.  And 
to  this  purpofe  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  it 
would  be  of  very  good  Ufe  to  have  natural 
Maps  of  the  Earth ,  as  we  noted  before  , 
as  well  as  chib,  and  done  with  the  fame  Care 
and  Judgment.  Our  common  Maps  1  call 
Chil,  which  note  the  Diftin&ion  of  Countries 
and  of  Cities,  and  reprefent  the  Artificial 
Earth  as  inhabited  and  cultivated :  But  Natu- 
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ral  Maps  leave  out  all  that,  and  reprefent  the 

Earth  as  it  would  be  if  there  was  not  an  In- 
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habitant  upon  it,  nor  ever  had  been  ;  the  Ske¬ 
leton  of  the  Earth,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  with  the 
Sight  of  all  its  Parts.  Methinks  alfo  every 
Prince  fiiould  have  fuch  a  Draught  of  his  own 
Country  and  Dominions ,  to  fee  how  the 
Ground  lies  in  the  feveral  Parts  of  them , 
which  higheft,  which  lowed  ,•  what  Refped 
they  have  to  one  another,  and  to  the  Sea ; 
how  the  Rivers  flow,  and  why  ;  how  the 
Mountains  [land  i  how  the  Heaths,  and  how 
the  Marfhes  are  plac’d.  Such  a  Map  or  Sur¬ 
vey  would  be  ufeful  both  in  time  of  War  and 
Peace,  and  many  good  Obfervations  might  be 
made  by  it,  not  only  as  to  natural  Hiftory  and 
Pnilofophy,  but  alfo  in  order  to  the  perfed 
Improvement  of  a  Country.  But  to  return  to 
our  Mountains. 

And  this  View  of  the  Multitude  and  Great- 
nefs  of  them  may  help  to  redify  our  Miftakes 
about  the  Form  of  the  Earth  5  fo  before  we 
proceed  to  examine  their  Caules,  it  will  be 
good  to  obferve  further,  that  thefe  Mountains 
are  plac’d  in  no  Order  one  with  another,  that 
can  either  refped  Ufe  or  Beauty ;  and  if  you 
confider  them  fingly,  they  do  not  confift  of 
any  Proportion  of  Parts  that  is  referable  to 
any  Defign,  or  th^t  hath  the  lead  Footdeps  of 
Art  or  Counfel.  There  is  nothing  in  Nature 
more  Ihapelefs  and  ill-figur’d  than  an  old  Rock 
pr  a  Mountain,  and  all  that  Variety  that  is 
among  them,  is  but  the  various  Modes  of  Ir¬ 
regularity  ;  fo  as  you  cannot  make  a  better 
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Character  of  them,  in  fhort,  than  to  fay  they 
are  of  all  Forms  and  Figures,  except  regular. 
Then  if  you  would  go  within  thefe  Moun¬ 
tains,  (for  they  are,  generally  hollow)  you 
would  find  all  Things  there  more  rude,  if  pol- 
fible,  than  without :  And  laftly,  if  you  look 
upon  an  Heap  of  them  together,  or  a  moun¬ 
tainous  Country,  they  are  the  greateft  Exam¬ 
ples  of  Confufion  that  we  know  in  Nature ; 
no  Tempeft  or  Earthquake  puts  Things  into 
more  Diforder.  ’Tis  true,  they  cannot  look 
lb  ill  now  as  they  did  at  firft ;  a  Ruin  that  is 
frefh.  looks  much  worfe  than  afterwards,  when 
the  Earth  grows  difcolour’d  and  skin’d  over. 
But  I  fancy  if  we  had  feen  the  Mountains 
when  they  were  new  born  and  raw,  when  the 
Earth  was  frefh  broken,  and  the  Waters  of 
;  the  Deluge  newly  retir’d,  the  Fractions  and 
Confufions  of  them  would  have  appear’d  very 
ghaftly  and  frightful. 

After  this  general  Survey  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Earth  and  their  Properties,  let  us  now 
reflect  upon  the  Caufes  of  them.  There  is  a 
double  Pleafure  in  Philofophy  $  firft  that  of 
Admiration,  whilft  we  contemplate  Things 
that  are  great  and  wonderful,  and  do  not  yet 
underftand  their  Caufes ;  for  tho’  Admiration 
proceeds  from  Ignorance,  yet  there  is  a  certain 
Charm  and  Sweetnefs  in  that  Paftion.  Then 
the  fecond  Pleafure  is  greater  and  more  intel¬ 
lectual,  which  is  that  of  diftinCt  Knowledge 
and  Comprehenfion,  when  we  come  to  have 
i  the  Key  that  unlocks  thofe  Secrets,  and  fee  the 
Methods  wherein  thofe  Things  come  to  pafs 
!  £  ,  ’°  O  4  that 
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that  we  admir’d  before  :  The  Reafons  why 
the  World  is  fo  or  fo,  and  from  what  Caufes 
Nature,  or  any  Part  of  Nature,  came  into 
fuch  a  State ;  and  this  we  are  now  to  enquire  af¬ 
ter  as  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Earth,  what  their 
Original  was,  how  and  when  the  Earth  came 
into  this  flrange  Frame  and  Strudure.  In  the 
Beginning  of  our  World,  when  the  Earth  rofe 
from  a  Chaos,  ’twas  impoflible  it  fhould  come 
immediately  into  this  mountainous  Form ;  be¬ 
caufe  a  Mafs  that  is  fluid,  as  a  Chaos  is,  can¬ 
not  lie  in  any  other  Figure  than  what  is  regu¬ 
lar  ;  for  the  conftant  Laws  of  Nature  do  cer¬ 
tainly  bring  all  Liquors  into  that  Form  :  And 
a  Chaos  is  not  call’d  fo  from  any  Confufion  or 
Brokennefs  in  the  Form  of  it,  but  from  a  Con- 
fufion  and  Mixture  of  all  Sorts  of  Ingredients 
In  the  Compofition  of  it.  So  we  have  already 
produc’d,  in  the  precedent  Chapters,  a  dou¬ 
ble  Argument  that  the  Earth  was  not  original¬ 
ly  in  this  Form,  both  becaufe  it  rofe  from  a 
Chaos,  which  could  not  of  itfelf,  or  by  any 
immediate  Concretion,  fettle  into  a  Form  of 
this  Nature,  as  hath  been  fhown  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  Chapters ;  as  alfo  becaufe  if  it  had 
been  originally  made  thus ,  it  could  never 
have  undergone  a  Deluge,  as  hath  been  prov’d 
in  the  fecond  and  third  Chapters.  If  this  be 
then  a  fecondary  and  fuccedaneous  Form,  the 
great  Queftion  is  from  what  Caufes  it  arifes. 

Some  have  thought  that  Mountains,  and  all 
Other  Irregularities  in  the  Earth,  have  Rife 
from  Earthquakes ,  and  fuch  like  Caufes ; 
Others  have  thought  that  they  came  from  the 

ynk 
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univerfal  Deluge ;  yet  not  from  any  Diffolu- 
tion  of  the  Earth  that  was  then,  but  only  from 
the  great  Agitation  of  the  Waters,  which  broke 
the  Ground  into  this  rude  and  unequal  Form. 
Both  thefe  Caufes  feem  to  me  very  incompe¬ 
tent  and  infufficient.  Earthquakes  feldom 
make  Mountains,  they  often  take  them  away, 
and  fink  them  down  into  the  Caverns  that  lie 
under  them ;  befides,  Earthquakes  are  not  in 
all  Countries  and  Climates  as  Mountains  are  1 
for,  as  we  have  obferv’d  more  than  once,  there 
is  neither  Ifland  that  is  original,  nor  Continent 
any  where  in  the  Earth,  in  what  Latitude  fo- 
ever,  but  hath  Mountains  and  Rocks  in  it.  And 
laftly,  what  Probability  is  there,  or  how  is  it 
credible,  that  thofe  vaft  Tracks  of  Land  which 
i  we  fee  fill’d  with  Mountains  both  in  Europe , 
j|  Afia  and  Africa ,  were  rais’d  by  Earthquakes, 
or  any  Eruptions  from  below  ?  In  what  Age 
of  the  World  was  this  done,  and  why  not  con¬ 
tinu’d  ?  As  for  the  Deluge,  which  they  al¬ 
ledge  as  another  Caufe,  I  doubt  not  but  Moun¬ 
tains  were  made  in  the  Time  of  the  general 
Deluge,  that  great  Change  and  Transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth  happen’d  then,  but  not  from 
fuch  Caufes  as  are  pretended,  that  is,  the  bare 
i|  rolling  and  agitation  of  the  Waters  ;  for  if  the 

I  Earth  was  fmooth  and  plain  before  the  Flood, 
as  they  feem  to  fuppofe  as  well  as  we  do,  the 
Waters  could  have  little  or  no  Power  over  a 
fmooth  Surface  to  tear  it  any  way  in  Pieces, 
no  more  than  they  do  a  Meadow  or  low 
S  Ground  when  they  lie  upon  it ;  for  that  which 
1;  makes  Torrents  and  Land-floods  violent,  is 
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their  Fall  from  the  Mountains  and  high  Lands, 
which  our  Earth  is  now  full  of;  but  if  the  Rain 
fell  upon  even  and  level  Ground,  it  would  on¬ 
ly  fodden  and  comprefs  it ;  there  is  no  poffibi- 
lity  how  it  fliould  raife  Mountains  in  it.  And 
if  we  could  imagine  an  univerfal  Deluge  as  the 
Earth  is  now  conftituted,  it  would  rather 
throw  down  the  Hills  and  Mountains  than 
raife  new  ones  ;  or  by  beating  down  their 
Tops  and  loofe  Parts,  help  to  fill  the  Valleys, 
and  bring  the  Earth  nearer  to  Evennefs  and 
Plainnefs. 

Seeing  then  there  are  no  Hopes  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  Origin  of  Mountains,  either  from  par¬ 
ticular  Earthquakes,  or  from  the  general  De¬ 
luge,  according  to  the  common  Notion  and 
Explication  of  it ;  thefe  not  being  Caufes  an- 
fwerable  to  fuch  vaft  Effefts  :  Let  us  try  our 
Hypothefis  again ;  which  hath  made  us  a  Channel 
large  enough  for  the  Sea,  and  room  for  all  fub- 
terraneous  Cavities,  and  I  think  will  find  us 
Materials  enough  to  raife  all  the  Mountains  of 
the  Earth.  We  fuppofe  the  great  Arch  or 
Circumference  of  the  firfl  Earth  to  have  fallen 
into  the  Abyfs  at  the  Deluge,  and  feeing  that 
was  larger  than  the  Surface  it  tell  upon,  ’tis  ab- 
folutely  certain,  that  it  could  not  all  fall  fiat, 
or  lie  under  the  Water  :  Now  as  all  thofe  Parts 
that  flood  above  the  Water  made  dry  Land,  or 
the  prefent  habitable  Earth,  fo  fuch  Parts  of  the 
dry  Land  as  flood  higher  than  the  reft,  made 
Hills  and  Mountains  ;  and  this  is  the  firfl  and 
general  Account  of  them,  and  of  all  the  Ine¬ 
qualities  of  the  Earth.  But  to  confider  thefe 

Things 
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I  Things  a  little  more  particularly :  There  is  a 
double  Caufe  and  Neceffity  of  Mountains,  firft 
this  now  mention’d,  becaufe  the  exterior  Orb 

<  of  the  Earth  was  greater  than  the  interior, 
which  it  fell  upon,  and  therefore  it  could  not 
all  fall  flat ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  this  exte¬ 
rior  Orb  did  not  fall  fo  flat  and  large  as  it 
might,  or  did  not  cover  all  the  Bottom  of  the 
Abyfs,  as  it  was  very  capable  to  do  ;  but  as 
we  fhewed  before  in  explaining  the  Channel 
of  the  Ocean,  it  left  a  gaping  in  the  Middle, 
or  an  Abyft-cbannel ,  as  I  Iliould  call  it ;  and  the 
broader  this  Abyfs-channel  was  ,  the  more 
Mountains  there  would  be  upon  the  dry  Land ; 
for  there  would  be  more  Earth,  or  more  of 
the  falling  Orb  left,  and  lefs  Room  to  place  it 
in,  and  therefore  it  muft  ftand  more  in  Heaps. 

In  what  Parts  of  the  Earth  thefe  Heaps  would 
lie,  and  in  what  particular  manner,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  we  Iliould  tell ,  but  all  that  we 
have  hitherto  obferv’d  concerning  Mountains, 
flow  ftrange  foever,  and  otherwife  unaccount¬ 
able,  may  eafily  be  explain’d,  and  deduc’d 
from  this  Original ;  we  ihall  not  wonder  at 
their  Greatnefs  and  Vaftnefs ,  feeing  they 
are  the  Ruins  of  a  broken  World  ;  and 
they  would  take  up  more  or  lefs  of  the  dry 
Land,  according  as  the  Ocean  took  up  more 
or  lefs  Space  of  our  Globe  :  Then  as  to  their 
Figure  and  Form,  whether  external  or  inter¬ 
nal,  ’tis  juft  fuch  as  vanfwers  our  Expectation, 
and  no  more  than  what  the  Hypothefu  leads  us 
to ;  for  you  would  eafily  believe  that  thefe 
Jieaps  wopld  be  irregular  in  all  manner  of 
:  "  '  *  ’  ways. 
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ways,  whether  confider'd  apart,  or  in  their  Si¬ 
tuation  to  one  another.  And  they  would  lie 
commonly  in  Clufters  and  in  Ridges,  for  thofe 
are  two  of  the  moft  general  Poftures  of  the 
Parts  of  a  Ruin,  when  they  fall  inwards,  Laft- 
ly.  We  cannot  wonder  that  Mountains  fhould 
be  generally  hollow  ;  for  great  Bodies  falling 
together  in  Confufion,  or  bearing  and  leaning 
againft  one  another,  muft  needs  make  a  great 
many  Hollowneffes  in  them,  and  by  their  une¬ 
qual  Applications  empty  Spaces  will  be  inter¬ 
cepted.  We  fee  alfo  from  the  fame  Reafon, 
why  mountainous  Countries  are  fubjed  to 
Earthquakes ;  and  why  Mountains  often  fink 
and  fall  down  into  the  Caverns  that  lie  under 
them  y  their  Joints  and  Props  being  decayed 
and  worn,  they  become  unable  to  bear  their 
Weight.  And  all  thefe  Properties  you  fee 
hang  upon  one  and  the  fame  String,  and  are 
juft  Confequences  from  our  Suppofition  con¬ 
cerning  the  Dififolution  of  the  firft  Earth.  And 
there  is  no  furer  Mark  of  a  good  Hypothejify 
than  when  it  doth  not  only  hit  luckily  in  one  or 
two  Particulars,  but  anfwers  all  that  it  is  to  be 
apply’d  to,  and  is  adequate  to  Nature  in  her 
whole  Extent. 

But  how  fully  or  eafily  foever  thefe  Things 
may  anfwer  Nature,  you  will  fay,  it  may  be, 
that  all  this  is  but  an  Hypothefu  ;  that  is,  a  kind 
of  Fiction  or  Suppofition  that  Things  were  fo 
and  fo  at  firft,  and  by  the  Coherence  and  A- 
greement  of  the  Effeds  with  fuch  a  Suppofi¬ 
tion,  you  would  argue  and  prove  that  they 
were  really  fo.  This  I  confefs  is  true,  this  is 
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ithe  Method,  and  if  we  would  know  any 
Thing  in  Nature  further  than  our  Senfes  go, 
we  can  know  it  no  otherwife  than  by  an  Hypo - 
thefis .  When  Things  are  either  too  little  for 
our  Senfes,  or  too  remote  and  inacceflible,  we 
have  no  Way  to  know  the  inward  Nature, 
and  the  Caufes  of  their  fenfible  Properties,  but 
by  reafoning  upon  an  Hypothefis .  If  you  would 
know, for  Example, of  what  Parts  Water, or  any 
other  Liquor  confifts,  they  are  too  little  to  be 
difcern’d  by  the  Eye  ;  you  muft  therefore  take 
a  Suppofition  concerning  their  invisible  Figure 
and  Form,  and  if  that  agrees  and  gives  the 
Reafon  of  all  their  fenfible  Qualities,  you  un- 
derftand  the  Nature  of  Water.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  if  you  would  know  the  Nature  of  a  Co¬ 
met,  or  of  what  Matter  the  Sun  confifts, 
which  are  Things  inacceflible  to  us,  you  can 
udo  this  no  otherwife  than  by  an  Hypothefis ,  and 
3  if  that  Hypothefis  be  eafy  and  intelligible,  and 
lanfwers  all  the  Phenomena  of  thofe  two  Bo- 
|  dies  j  you  have  done  as  much  as  a  Philo fopher 
jor  as  humane  Reafon  can  do.  And  this  is  what 
we  have  attempted  concerning  the  Earth  and 

I  concerning  the  Deluge.  We  have  laid  down 
an  Hypothefis  that  is  eafy  and  perfpicuous,  con¬ 
fining  of  a  few  Things,  and  thofe  very  intelli¬ 
gible,  and  from  this  we  have  given  an  Ac¬ 
count  how  the  old  World  was  deftroy’d  by  a 
Deluge  of  Water,  and  how  the  Earth  came 
into  this  prefent  Form,  fo  diftinguifh’d  and 
interrupted  with  Sea  and  Land,  Mountains 
and  Valleys,  and  fo  broken  in  the  Surface  and 
inward  Parts  of  it. 


But 
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But  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  this  Theory  is 
fomething  more  than  a  bare  Hypothefif ;  becaufe 
we  are  allur’d  that  the  general  Ground  that 
we  go  upon  is  true,  namely.  That  the  Earth 
rofe  at  firft  from  a  Chaos  \  for  befides  Reafon 
and  Antiquity,  Scripture  itfelf  doth  affure  us 
of  that  ;  and  that  one  Point  being  granted 
we  have  deduc’d  from  it  all  the  reft  by  a  di- 
red  Chain  of  Confequences ,  which  I  think 
cannot  be  broken  eafily  in  any  Part  or  Link  of 
it.  Befides,  the  great  Hinge  of  this  Theory, 
upon  which  all  the  reft  turns,  is  the  Diftindion 
we  make  of  the  Antediluvian  Earth  and 
Heavens  from  the  Poftdiluvian,  as  to  their 
Form  and  Conftitution.  And  it  will  never  be 
beaten  out  of  my  Head,  but  that  St.  Peter 
2  Efift.  ch .  3.  5,  6 .  hath  made  the  fame  Di¬ 
ftindion  fixteen  hundred  Years  fince,  and  to 
the  very  fame  purpofe ;  fo  that  we  have  fure 
footing  here  again,  and  the  Theory  rifeth  a- 
bove  the  Charader  of  a  bare  Hypothefist  And 
whereas  an  Hypothefis  that  is  clear  and  propor¬ 
tion’d  to  Nature  in  every  Refped,  is  account¬ 
ed  morally  certain,  we  mull  in  Equity  give 
more  than  a  moral  Certitude  to  this  Theory. 
But  I  mean  this  only  as  to  the  general  Parts  of 
it ;  for  as  to  Particularities,  I  look  upon  them* 
only  as  problematical,  and  accordingly  I  af¬ 
firm  nothing  therein  but  with  a  Power  of  Re¬ 
vocation,  and  a  Liberty  to  change  my  Opinion 
when  I  (hall  be  better  inform’d.  Neither  do 
I  know  any  Author  that  hath  treated  a  Mat¬ 
ter  new,  remote,  and  confifting  of  a  Multi¬ 
tude  of  Particulars,  who  would  not  have  had 
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occafion,  if  he  had  liv’d  to  have  feen  his  Hy- 
fothefis  fully  examin’d,  to  have  chang’d  his 
Mind  and  Manner  of  explaining  Things  in 
many  material  Inftances. 

To  conclude  both  this  Chapter  and  this 
Section,  we  have  here  added  a  Map  or  Draught 
of  the  Earth,  according  to  the  natural  Face  of 
it,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  Moon,  if  we 
were  a  little  nearer  to  her  $  or  as  it  was  at  firft 
after  the  Deluge,  before  Cities  were  built,  Di- 
ftin&ions  of  Countries  made,  or  any  Altera¬ 
tions  by  humane  Induftry.  ’Tis  chiefly  to  ex- 
pofe  more  to  view  the  Mountains  of  the  Earth, 
and  the  Proportions  of  Sea  and  Land ;  to  fliew 
it  as  it  lies  in  itfelf,  and  as  a  Naturalift  ought 
to  conceive  and  confider  it.  ’Tis  true,  there 
are  far  more  Mountains  upon  the  Earth  than 
what  are  here  reprefented,  for  more  could 
not  conveniently  be  plac’d  in  this  narrow 
Scheme  $  but  the  beft  and  mod  effectual  Way 
of  reprefenting  the  Body  of  the  Earth  as  it  is 
by  Nature,  would  be,  not  in  plain  Tables, 
but  by  a  rough  Globe>  exprefling  all  the  consi¬ 
derable  Inequalities  that  are  upon  the  Earth. 
The  fmooth  Globes  that  we  ufe,  do  but  nou- 
rilh  in  us  the  Conceit  of  the  Earth’s  Regulari¬ 
ty  ;  and  tho’  they  may  be  convenient  enough 
for  geographical  Purpofes,  they  are  not  fo  pro¬ 
per  for  natural  Science ;  nothing  would  be 
more  ufeful  in  this  refpeft,  than  a  rough 
Globe  of  the  largeft  Dimenfions,  wherein  the 
Channel  of  the  Sea  fliould  be  really  hollow, as 
it  is  in  Nature,  with  all  its  unequal  Depths  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  beft  Soundings,  and  the  Shores 
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exprefs’d  both  according  to  Matter  and  Form, 
little  Rocks  /landing  where  there  are  Rocks, 
and  Sands  and  Beaches  in  the  Places  where 
they  are  found ;  and  all  the  I/lands  planted  in 
the  Sea-channel  in  a  due  Form,  and  in  their 
folid  Dimenfions.  Then  upon  the  Land 
Ihould  /land  all  the  Ranges  of  Mountains,  in 
the  fame  Order  or  Diforder  that  Nature  hath 
fet  them  there :  And  the  in-land  Seas,  and 
great  Lakes,  or  rather  the  Beds  they  lie  in, 
Ihould  be  duly  reprefented  ,*  as  alfo  the  vaft 
Defarts  of  Sand  as  they  lie  upon  the  Earth. 
And  this  being  done  with  Care  and  due  Art, 
would  be  a  true  Epitome,  or  true  Model  of 
our  Earth.  Where  we  ihould  fee,  befides  o- 
ther  Inftruftions,  what  a  rude  Lump  our  World 
is,  which  we  are  fo  apt  to  dote  upon. 
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Chap,  til 

A  Jhort  Review  of  what  hath  been  already  trea~ 
ted  of  and  in  what  Maimer.  The  feveral 
Faces  and  Schemes  under  which  the  Earth 
would  appear  to  a  Stranger ,  that  jloould  view 
it  firfi  at  a  Diftancey  and  then  more  dofelyy 
and  the  Application  of  them  to  our  Subject.  All 
Methods ,  whether  philo fophical  or  theological , 
that  have  been  offer'd  by  others  for  the  Expli¬ 
cation  of  the  Form  of  the  Earth ,  are  examin'd 
and  disprov'd.  A  Conjecture  concerning  the 
other  Planets ,  their  natural  Form  and  State 
compared  with  ours • 

WE  have  finifli’d  the  three  Se&ions  of 
this  Book;  and  in  this  laft  Chapter 
we  will  make  a  fiiort  Review  and 
Refle&ion  upon  what  hath  been  hitherto  treat¬ 
ed  of,  and  add  fome  further  Confirmations  of 
it.  The  Explication  of  the  univerfal  Delude 
was  the  firfi:  Propofal  and  Defign  of  this  Dif- 
courfe,  to  make  that  a  Thing  credible  and  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  Mind  of  Man  :  And  the  full 
Explication  of  this  drew  in  the  whole  Theory 
of  the  Earth  :  Whofe  Original  we  have  de¬ 
duc’d  from  its  firfi:  Source,  and  fhew’d  both 
what  was  its  primaeval  Form  ,  and  how  it 
came  into  its  prefent  Form.  The  Sum  of  our 
Hypothefes  concerning  the  univerfal  Deluge  was 
this  ,•  That  it  came  not  to  pafs,  as  was  vulgar¬ 
ly  believ’d,  by  an  Excefs  of  Rains,  or  any  In¬ 
undation  of  the  Sea,  nor  could  ever  be  effed- 
Bqok  t  J?  ed 
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ed  by  a  mere  Abundance  of  Water s,  tinlefs 
we  fuppofe  fame  Diffolution  of  the  Earth  at 
the  fame  time,  namely,  when  the  Great  Abyfs 
was  broken  open.  And  accordingly  we  Slew¬ 
ed  that  without  fuch  a  Diffolution,  or  if  the 
Earth  had  been  always  in  the  fame  Form  it  is 
in  now,  no  Mafs  of  Water,  any  where  to  be 
found  in  the  World,  could  have  equall’d  the 
Height  of  the  Mountains,  or  made  fuch  an 
univerfal  Deluge.  Secondly,  We  ihewed  that 
the  Form  of  the  Earth  at  firft,  and  till  the  De¬ 
luge,  was  fuch  as  made  it  capable  and  fubjeCfc 
to  a  Diffolution  r  And  thirdly,  That  fuch  a 
Diffolution  being  fuppos’d,  the  DoClrine  of 
the  univerfal  Deluge  is  very  reafonable  and  in¬ 
telligible  f  and  not  only  the  Do&rine  of  the 
Deluge,  but  the  fame  Suppofition  is  a  Key  to- 
all  Nature  befides.  Slewing  us  how  our  Globe 
became  terraqueous,  what  was  the  Original  of 
Mountains,  of  the  Sea-channel,  of  Elands,  of 
Subterraneous  Cavities ;  things,  which  with¬ 
out  this  Suppofition  are  as  unintelligible  as 
the  univerfal  Flood  itfelfi  And  thefe  things 
reciprocally  confirming  one  another,  our  Hypo - 
thefu  of  the  Deluge  is  arm'd,  both  Breaft  and 
Back,  by  the  Caules  and  by  the  Effe&s. 

It  remains  now,  that,  as  to  confirm  our  Ex¬ 
plication  of  the  Deluge,  we  fhew'd  all  other 
Accountsthat  had  been  given  of  it  to  be  inef¬ 
fectual  or  impoffible,  fo  to  confirm  our  Doc¬ 
trine  concerning  the  Diffolution  of  the  Earth* 
and  concerning  the  Original  of  Mountains, 
Seafc,  and  all  Inequalities  upon  it,  or  within 
itv  we  muft  examine  what  Caufes  have  been 

aflisn’d 
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affign’d  by  others,  or  what  Accounts  given  of 
thefe  things :  That  feeing  their  Defe&ivenefs, 
we  may  have  the  more  Afliirance  and  Satis- 
Fa^dion  in  our  own  Method. 

And  in  order  to  this,  let  us  obferve  firft  the 
general  Forms  tinder  which  the  Earth  may  be 
confider’d,  or  under  which  it  doth  appear  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  we  view  it  more  nearly  or  re¬ 
motely  ;  and  the  firft  of  thefe  and  the  moft 
general  is  that  of  a  Terraqueous  Globe.  If  a 
Philofopher  fliould  come  out  of  another 
World  out  of  Curiofity  to  fee  our  Earth,  the 
firft  Difcovery  or  Obfervation  he  would  make 
would  be  this,  that  it  was  a  terraqueous 
Globe  :  Thus  much  he  might  obferve  at  a 
great  Diftance  when  he  came  but  near  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  our  World.  This  we  difcern  in  the 
Moon  and  moft  of  the  Planets,  that  they  are 
divided  into  Sea  and  Land5  and  how  this  Di- 
vifion  came,  would  be  his  firft  Remark  and 
Inquiry  concerning  our  Earth  5  and  how  alfo 
thofe  Subdivifions  of  Iflands,  or  little  Earths 
which  lie  in  the  Water,  houv  thefe  were 
form’d,  and  that  great  Channel  that  contains 
them  both. 

The  fecond  Form  that  the  Earth  appears 
under,  is  that  of  an  uneven  and  Mountainous 
Globe.  When  our  Traveller  had  got  below 
the  Circle  of  the  Moon,  he  would  difcern  the 
bald  Tops  of  our  Mountains,  and  the  long 
Ranges  of  them  upon  our  Continents.  We 
cannot  from  the  Earth  difcern  Mountains  and 
Valleys  in  the  Moon  diredtly,  but  from  the 
Motion  of  the  Linht  and  Shadows  which  we 
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fee  there,  we  eafily  colled  that  there  are  fueh 
Inequalities  :  And  accordingly  we  fuppofe 
that  our  Mountains  would  appear  at  a  great 
Diftance,  and  the  fiiady  Valleys  lying  under 
them  ;  and  that  this  curious  Perfon  that  came 
to  view  our  Earth,  would  make  that  his  fe- 
cond  Inquiry, how  thofe  Mountains  were  form¬ 
ed  ?  and  how  our  Globe  came  to  be  fo  rude 
and  irregular  ?  for  we  may  juftly  demand  how 
any  Irregularity  came  into  Nature,  feeing  all 
her  firfl  Motions  and  her  firft  Forms  are  resu- 
far,  and  whatfoever  is  not  fo,  is  but  feconda- 
ry,  and  the  Confequence  of  fome  Degenera¬ 
cy,  or  of  fome  Decay. 

The  third  vifible  Form  of  our  Earth  is  that 
of  a  broken  Globe ;  and  broken  throughout, 
but  in  the  outward  Parts  and  Regions  of  it. 
This,  it  may  be,  you  will  fay,  is  not  a  vifible 
Form  >  it  doth  nQt  appear  to  the  Eye,  with¬ 
out  reafoning,  that  the  Surface  of  the  Earth 
is  fo  broken.  Suppofe  our  new  Vifitant  had 
now  pafs’d  the  middle  Region  of  the  Air,  and 
was  alighted  upon  the  Top  of  Pick  Teneriffe 
for  his  firft  refting  Place,  and  that  fitting  there 
he  took  a  View  of  the  great  Rocks,  the  wide 
Sea,  and  of  the  Shores  of  Africk  and  Europe  ; 
for  we’ll  fuppofe  his  piercing  Eye  to  reach  fo 
far  $  1  will  not  fay  that  at  firft  Sight  he  would 
pronounce  that  the  Surface  of  this  Globe  was 
broken,  unlefs  he  knew  it  to  be  fo  by  Compa- 
rifon  with  fome  other  Planet  like  to  it ;  but 
the  broken  Form  and  Figure  of  many  Parts  of 
the  Rocks,  and  the  Pofture  in  which  they  lay, 
or  great  Portions  of  them,  fome  inclin’d,  fome 
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proftrate,  Tome  ere&ed,  would  naturally  lead 
him  to  that  Thought,  that  they  were  a  Ruin  ; 
he  would  fee  alfo  the  Iflands  tore  from  the 
Continents,  and  both  the  Shores  of  the  Con- 
tinents  and  their  inland  Parts  in  the  fame  Dif- 
order  and  irregular  Situation.  Befides,  he  had 
this  great  Advantage  in  viewing  the  Earth  at  a 
Diftance,  that  he  could  fee  a  whole  Hemi- 
fphere  together,  which,  as  he  made  his  Ap¬ 
proaches  through  the  Air,  would  have  much 
what  the  fame  Afped  and  Countenance  as  ’tis 
reprefented  within  the  great  Scheme,  Page  2  03, 
And  if  any  Man  iliould  accidentally  hit  upon 
that  Scheme,  not  knowing  or  thinking  that  it 
was  the  Earth,  I  believe  his  firft  Thought  of  it 
would  be,  that  it  was  fome  great  broken  Bo¬ 
dy,  or  ruin’d  Frame  of  Matter  ,*  and  the  Ori¬ 
ginal,  I  am  fure,  is  more  manifeftly  fo.  But 
we’ll  leave  our  ftrange  Philofopher  to  his  own 
Obfervations,  and  willi  him  good  Guides  and 
Interpreters  in  his  Survey  of  the  Earth,  and  that 
he  would  make  a  favourable  Report  at  his  Re¬ 
turn  home  of  our  little  dirty  Planet. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  purfue,  in  our  own 
Way,  this  Third  Idea  of  the  Earth  alittle  fur¬ 
ther,  as  it  is  a  broken  Globe .  Nature  I  know 
hath  disenabled  and  cover’d  this  Form  as  much 
as  may  be,  and  Time  hath  help’d  to  repair 
fome  of  the  old  Breaches,  or  fill  them  up  j 
befides,  the  Changes  that  have  been  made  by 
Art  and  humane  Induftry,  by  Agriculture, 
planting,  and  building  Towns,  hath  made 
the  Face  of  the  Earth  quite  another  Thing 
from  what  it  was  in  its  naked  Rudenefs.  As 
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Mankind  is  much  alter’d  from  its  priftine  State, 
from  what  it  was  four  thoufand  Years  ago,  or 
towards  the  firft  Ages  after  the  Flood,  when 
the  Nations  liv’d  in  Simplicity  or  Barbarouf- 
nefs  ,•  fo  is  the  Earth  too*  and  both  fo  difguis’d 
and  transform’d,  that  if  one  of  thofe  primi¬ 
tive  Fathers  fhould  rife  from  the  Dead,  he 
would  fcarce  know  this  to  be  the  fame  World 
which  he  liv’d  in  before.  But  to  difcern’the 
true  Form  of  the  Earth,  whether  intire  or 
broken,  regular  or  diforder’d,  we  nuift  in  the 
firft  Place  take  away  all  thofe  Ornaments  or 
Additions  made  by  Art  or  Nature,  and  view 
the  bare  Carcafs  of  the  Earth,  as  it  hath  no¬ 
thing  on  it  but  Rocks  and  Mountains,  Defarts 
and  Fields,  and  hollow  Valleys,  and  a  wide 
Sea.  Then  fecondly.  We  muft  in  our  Imagi¬ 
nation  empty  this  Channel  of  the  Sea,  take 
out  all  the  Waters  that  hinder  the  Sight  of  it, 
and  look  upon  the  dry  Ditch,  meafure  the 
Depth  and  Breadth  of  it  in  our  Mind,  and  ob~ 
ferve  the  Manner  of  its  Conftruftion,  and  iq 
what  a  wild  Pofture  all  the  Parts  of  it  lie  ;  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  hath  been  formerly  reprefented. 
Chap.  io.  And  laftly,  We  muft  take  off  the 
Cover  of  all  fubterraneous  Places  and  deep 
Caverns,  to  fee  the  infide  of  the  Earth  ;  and 
lay  bare  the  Roots  of  Mountains,  to  look  in¬ 
to  thofe  Holes  and  Vaults  that  are  under  them, 
fill’d  fometimes  with  Fire,  fometimes  with 
Water,  and  fometimes  with  thick  Air  and  Va¬ 
pours.  The  Object  being  thus  prepar’d,  we 
are  then  to  look  fixedly  upon  it,  and  to  pro- 
pounce  what  we  think  of  this  disfigur’d  Mafs, 
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whether  this  exterior  Frame  doth  not  feem  to 
be  fhatter’d  ^  and  whether  it  doth  more  aptly 
refemble  a  new-made  World,  or  the  Ruins  of 
-one  broken.  I  conrefs  when  this  Idea  of  the 
Earth  is  prefent  to  my  Thoughts,  I  can  no 
more  believe  that  this  was  the  Form  wherein 
it  was  firft  produc’d,  than  if  I  had  feen  the 
Temple  of  Jerufalem  in  its  Pviiins,  when  de¬ 
fac’d  and  fack’d  by  the  Babylonians' ,  I  could 
have  perfuaded  myfelf  that  it  had  never  been 
in  any  other  Pofture,  and  that  Solomon  had  gi¬ 
ven  Orders  for  building  it  fo. 

So  much  for  the  Form  of  the  Earth  :  It  re¬ 
mains  now  that  we  examine  what  Caufes  have 
been  affign’d  by  others  of  thefe  Irregularities 
in  the  Form  of  the  Earth,  which  we  explain 
by  the  Difiblution  of  it ;  what  Accounts  any 
of  the  Ancients  have  given,  or  attempted  to 
give,  how  the  Earth  fwelfd  into  Mountains  in 
certain  Places,  and  in  others  was  deprefs’d  in¬ 
to  low  Valleys,  how  the  Body  of  it  was  fo 
broken,  and  how  the  Channel  of  the  Sea  was 
made.  The  Elements  naturally  lie  in  regu¬ 
lar  Forms  one  above  another,  and  now  we  find 
them  mix’d,  confounded  and  tranfpos’d,  how 
comes  this  Difturbance  and  Difordination  in 
Nature  ?  The  Explications  of  thefe  Things 
that  have  been  given  by  others,  may  be  re¬ 
duc’d  to  two  general  Sorts,  Bhilofophical  or 
Theological  and  we  will  try  them  both  for  our 
Satisfaction. 

Of  Phiiofophers  none  was  more  concern’d 
to  give  an  Account  of  fuch  Things  than  Epi- 
eurusy  both  becaufe  he  acknowledged  the  Ori- 
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gin  of  the  Earth  to  have  been  from  a  Chaos. j 
and  alfo  admitted  no  Caufes  to  aft  in  Nature 
but  Matter  and  Motion  :  Yet  all  the  Account 
we  have  from  the  Epicureans  of  the  Form  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  great  Inequalities  that  are 
in  it,  is  fo  flight  and  trivial,  that  methinks  it 
doth  not  deferve  the  Name  of  a  philofophical 
Explication.  They  fay  that  the  Earth  and  Wa¬ 
ter  were  mix’d  at  firft,  or  rather  the  Earth  was 
above  the  Water,  and  as  the  Earth  was  con- 
dens?d  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  and  the  Winds, 
the  Water  was  fqueez’d  out  in  certain  Places, 
which  either  it  found  hollow  or  made  fo  ,  and 
fo  was  the  Channel  of  the  Sea  made.  Then 

.  /  t  • 

as  for  Mountains,  while  fome  Parts  of  the 
Earth  fhrunk  and  funk  in  this  Manner,  others 
would  not  fink  ;  and  thefe  ftanding  ftill  while 
the  others  fell  lower,  made  the  Mountains, 
Flow  the  fubterraneous  Cavities  were  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  I  do  not  find. 

This  is  all  the  Account  that  Monfieur  Gaf- 
fendi  (who  feems  to  have  made  it  his  Bufi- 
nefs,  as  well  as  his  Pleafure,  to  embellifh  that 
Philofpphy)  can  help  us  to  out  of  the  Epicu¬ 
rean  Authors,  how  the  Earth  came  into  this 
Form ;  and  he  that  can  content  himfelf  with 
this,  is,  in  my  Mind,  of  an  Humour  very  eafy 
to  be  pleas’d.  Do  the  Sun  and  the  Wind  ufe 
to  iqueeze  Pools  of  Water  out  of  the  Earth, 
'and  that  in  fuch  a  Quantity  as  to  make  an 
Ocean?  They  dry  the  Earth,  and  the  Waters 
too,  and  rarify  them  into  Vapours,  but  I  ne¬ 
ver  knew  them  to  be  the  Caufes  of  preffihg 
|V ater  out  ot  the  Earth  by  Condenfation* 
'r,-sr  ""  7  ;  •  '•  ’■  ~  Coul4 
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Could  they  comprefs  the  Earth  any  otherwife, 
than  by  drying  it  and  making  it  hard  ?  and  in 
Proportion  as  it  was  more  dry,  would  it  not 
the  more  imbibe  and  fuck  up  the  Water  ?  and 
how  were  the  great  Mountains  of  the  Earth 
made  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  where 
the  Influence  of  the  Sun  is  not  great  c*  What 
funk  the  Earth  there,  and  made  the  Fiefli  ftart 
from  the  Bones  ?  But  ’tis  no  Wonder  that  Epi¬ 
curus  fhould  give  fuch  a  mean  Accountof  the 
Origin  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Form  of  its  Parts, 
who  did  not  fo  much  as  underftand  the  gene¬ 
ral  Figure  of  the  Body  of  it,  that  it  was  in 
fome  manner  Spherical,  or  that  the  Heavens 
encompafs’d  it  round.  One  muft  have  a  blind 
Love  for  that  Philofophy,  and  for  theConclu- 
flons  it  drives  at,  not  to  fee  its  Lamenefs  and 
Defeats  in  thofe  firft  and  fundamental  Parts. 

Ariflotle ,  though  he  was  not  concern’d  to 
give  an  Account  how  the  Earth  came  into  this, 
prefent  Form,  as  he  fuppos’d  it  Eternal ;  yet 
upon  another  Conflderation  he  feems  oblig’d 
to  give  fome  Reafon  how  the  Elements  came 
into  this  Diforder  j  feeing  he  fuppofeth,  that, 
according  to  the  Order  of  Nature,  the  Water 
fliould  lie  above  the  Earth  in  a  Sphere,  as  the 
Air  doth  above  the  Water,  and  his  Fire  above 
the  Air.  This  he  toucheth  upon  in  his  Me¬ 
teors,  but  fo  gently  and  fearfully,  as  if  he  was 
handling  hot  Coals.  He  faith  the  Sea  is  to  be 
confider’d  as  the  Element,  or  Body  of  Waters 
that  belongs  to  this  Earth,  and  that  thefe  Wa¬ 
ters  change  Places,  and  the  Sea  is  fome  Ages 
in  one  Part  pf  the  Globe,  and  fome  Ages  in 
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another  ;  but  that  this  is  at  fuch  great  Diftan- 
ces  of  Time  that  there  can  be  no  Memory  or 
Record  of  it.  And  he  feems  willing  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Water  was  once  all  over  the 
Earth,  but  that  it  dry’d  up  in  certain  Places, 
and  continuing  in  others,  it  there  made  the 
■  Sea, 

What  a  miferable  Account  is  this  ?  As  to  his 
Change  or  Removal  of  the  Sea-channel  in  fe- 
veral  Ages,  as  it  is  without  all  Proof  or  Pro¬ 
bability,  if  he  mean  it  of  the  Channel  of  the 
great  Ocean,  fo  ’tis  nothing  to  the  purpofe 
here  ;  for  the  Queftion  is  not  why  the  Channel 
of  the  Sea  is  in  fuch  a  Part  of  the  Earth,  ra¬ 
ther  than  in  another,  but  why  there  is  any  fuch 
prodigious  Cavity  in  or  upon  the  Earth  any 
where.  And  if  we  take  his  Supposition,  that 
the  Element  of  Water  was  once  higher  than 
the  Earth,  and  lay  in  a  Sphere  about  it,  then 
let  him  tell  us  in  plain  Terms  how  the  Earth 
got  above,  or  how  the  Cavity  of  the  Ocean 
was  made,  and  how  the  Mountains  rife  ;  for 
this  Elementary  Earth  which  lay  under  the 
Water,  was,  I  fuppofe,  equal  and  fmooth 
when  it  lay  there  ;  and  what  reafon  was  there, 
that  the  Waters  fiiould  be  dry’d  in  one  Part  of 
it,  more  than  another,  if  they  were  every 
where  of  an  equal  Depth,  and  the  Ground 
equal  under  them  ?  It  was  not  the  Climates 
made  any  Diifindion,  for  there  is  Sea  towards 
the  Poles,  as  well  as  under  the  ./Equator  ;  but 
fuppofe  they  were  dry’d  up  in  certain  Places, 
that  would  make  no  Mountains,  no  more  than 
there  are  Mountains  in  our  dry’d  Marlhes : 
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And  the  Places  where  they  were  not  dry’d, 
would  not  therefore  become  as  deep  and  hol¬ 
low  as  the  Sea-channelr  and  tear  the  Earth 
and  Rocks  in  pieces.  If  you  fliould  fay  that 
this  very  elementary  Earth,  as  it  lay  under  the 
Waters,  was  unequal,  and  was  fo  originally 
form’d  into  Mountains  and  Valleys,  and  great 
Cavities  $  befides  that  the  Suppofition  is  al¬ 
together  irrational  in  itfelf,  you  muft  fuppofe 
a  prodigious  Mafs  of  Water  to  cover  fuch  an 
Earth  ;  as  much  as  we  found  requifite  for  the 
vulgar  Deluge,  namely,  eight  Oceans ,  and 
what  then  is  become  of  the  other  feven  ?  Up¬ 
on  the  whole  I  do  no  not  fee  that  either  in 
Epicurus's  way,  who  feenis  to  fuppofe  that  the 
.Waters  were  at  firft  within  the  Earth  ;  nor  in 
Ariflotle's  Way,  who  feems  to  fuppole  them 
upon  the  Earth,  any  rational  or  tolerable  Ac¬ 
count  can  be  given  of  the  prefent  Form  of  the 
Earth. 

Wherefore  fome  modern  Authors,  diflatis- 
fied,  as  very  well  they  might  be,  with  thefe 
Explications  given  us  by  the  Ancients  concern¬ 
ing  the  Form  of  the  Earth,  have  pitch’d  upon 
other  Caufes,  more  true  indeed  in  their  kind, 
and  in  their  degree,  but  that  fall  as  much  fliort 
of  thofe  Effects  to  which  they  would  apply 
them.  They  fay  that  all  the  Irregularities  of 
the  Body  of  the  Earth  have  rifen  from  Earth¬ 
quakes  in  particular  Places,  and  from  Torrents 
and  Inundations,  and  from  Eruptions  of  Fire, 
or  fuch  like  Caufes,  whereof  we  fee  fome  In- 
fiances  more  or  lefs  every  Age  ;  and  thefe  have 
made  that  havock  upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth, 
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and  tam'd  Things  upfide  down,  'railing  the 
Earth  in  fome  Places,  and  making  great  Cavi¬ 
ties  or  Chaims  in  others,  fo  as  to  have  brought 
it  at  length  into  that  torn,  broken,  and  difor- 
derly  Form  in  which  we  now  fee  it. 

Thefe  Authors  do  fo  far  agree  with  us,  as 
to  acknowledge  that  the  prefent  irregular 
Form  of  the  Earth  muft  have  proceeded  From 
Ruins  and  Diffolutions  of  one  fort  or  other,- 
but  thefe  Ruins  they  make  to  have  been  par¬ 
tial  only,  in  this  or  in  that  Country,  by  piece¬ 
meal,  and  in  feveral  Ages,  and  from  no  other 
Caufes  but  fuch  as  ftill  continue  to  ad  in  Na¬ 
ture,  namely ,  accidental  Earthquakes  and 
Eruptions  of  Fires  and  Waters.  Thefe  Caufes 
we  acknowledge  as  readily  as  they  do,  but  not 
as  capable  to  produce  fo  great  EfFeds  as  they 
would  afcribe  to  them  ,*  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth  may  be  a  little  changed  by  fuch  Acci¬ 
dents  as  thefe,  but  for  the  moft  part  they  ra¬ 
ther  fink  the  Mountains  than  raife  new  ones  : 
As  when  Houfes  are  blown  up  by  Mines  of 
Powder,  they  are  not  fet  higher,  but  generally 
fall  lower  and  flatter :  Or  fuppofe  they 
do  fometimes  raife  an  Hill,  or  a  little  Mount, 
what’s  that  to  the  great  Mountains  of  our 
World,  to  thofe  long  and  vaft  Piles  of  Rocks 
and  Stones,  which  the  Earth  can  fcarce  bear  ? 
What’s  that  to  ftrong-backt  Taurus  or  Atlas  A o 
the  American  Andes ,  or  to  a  Mountain  that 
reacheth  from  the  Pyreneans  to  the  Euxine 
Sea  ?  There’s  as  much  Difference  between 
thefe  and  thofe  faditious  Mountains  they  fpeak 
of,  as  betwixt  them  and  Mole-hills, 

•  ’<  And 
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And  to  anfwer  more  diftindly  to  this  Opi¬ 
nion,  as  before  in  fpeaking  of  lilands  we  di- 
ftinguifn’d  betwixt  factious  and  original 
Iflands,  fo,  if  you  pleafe,  we  may  diftinguift 
here  betwixt  factitious  and  original  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  allowing  fome  few,  and  thofe  of 
the  fifth  or  fixth  Magnitude,  to  have  rifen 
from  fuch  accidental  Caufes,  we  enquire  con¬ 
cerning  the  red:  and  the  greateft,  what  was 
their  Original  ?  If  we  ftiould  fuppofe  that  the 
feven  Hills  upon  which  Rome  ftands  came 
from  Ruins  or  Eruptions,  or  any  fuch  Cau¬ 
fes,  it  doth  not  follow  that  the  Alps  were  made 
fo  too.  And  as  for  Mountains,  fo  for  the  Ca¬ 
vities  of  the  Earth,  I  fuppofe  there  may  be 
Difruptions  fometimes  made  by  Earthquakes, 
and  Holes  worn  by  fubterraneous  Fires  and 
Waters  $  but  what’s  that  to  the  Channel  of 
the  Atlantick  Ocean ,  or  of  the  Pacifick  Ocean , 
which  is  extended  an  hundred  and  fifty  De-N 
grees  under  the  ./Equator,  and  towards  the 
Poles  ftill  further  ?  He  that  fhould  derive  fuch 
mighty  Things  from  no  greater  Caufes ,  I 
AiQuld  think  him  a  very  credulous  Philofopher. 
And  we  are  too  fubjed  indeed  to  that  Fault 
of  Credulity  in  matter  of  Philofophizing  : 
Many  when  they  have  found  out  Caufes  that 
are  proper  for  certain  Effeds  within  fuch  a 
I  Compafs,  they  cannot  keep  them  there,  but 
they  will  make  them  do  every  Thing  for  them  ■; 
and  extend  them  often  to  other  Effects  of  a 
fuperior  Nature  or  Degree,  which  their  Ac¬ 
tivity  can  by  no  means  reach  to.  JEtna  hath 
[  been  a  burning  Mountain  ever  fince ,  ahd 
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above  the  Memory  of  Man,  yet  it  hath  not 
deftroy’d  that  Ifland,  nor  made  any  new  Chan¬ 
nel  to  the  Sea,  the’  it  ftands  fo  near  it.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  Vefuzius  above  two  or  three  Miles  di- 
ftant  from  the  Sea-fide,  to  the  beft  of  my  Re¬ 
membrance,  and  yet  in  fo  many  Ages  it  hath 
made  no  Paffage  to  it,  neither  open  nor  fub- 
terraneous.  ’Tis  true,  fome  Ijihmus  s  have 
been  thrown  down  by  Earthquakes,  and  fome 
Lakes  have  been  made  in  that  manner,  but 
what’s  this  to  a  Ditch  nine  thoufand  Miles 
broad  ?  fuch  an  one  we  have  upon  the  Earth, 
and  of  a  Depth  that  is  not  meafurable  what 
Proportion  have  thefe  Caufes  to  fuch  ah  In- 
ftance  ?  and  how  many  thoufand  Ages  muft 
be  allow’d  to  them  to  do  their  Work,  more 
than  the  Chronology  of  our  Earth  will  bear  ? 

Befides,  When  were  thefe  great  Earthquakes 
and  Difruptions,  that  did  fuch  great  Execution 
upon  the  Body  of  the  Earth  ?  Was  this  before 
the  Flood  or  fince  ?  If  before,  then  the  old 
Difficulty  returns,  how  could  there  be  a  Flood, 
if  the  Earth  was  in  this  mountainous  Form 
before  that  Time  ?  This,  I  think,  is  demon- 
ftrated  impoffible  in  the  fecond  and  third 
Chapters.  If  fince  the  Flood,  where  were 
the  Waters  of  the  Earth  before  thefe  Earth¬ 
quakes  made  a  Channel  for  them  ?  Befides, 
where  is  the  Hiffory  or  Tradition  that  fpeaks 
of  thele  ftrange  Things,  and  of  this  great 
Change  of  the  Earth  ?  Hath  any  writ  of  the 
Origins  of  the  Alps  ?  In  what  Year  of  Rome , 
or  what  Olympiad  they  were  born  ?  Or  how 
they  grew  from  little  ones?  How  the  Earth 
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groan’d  when  it  brought  them  forth,  when  its 
Bowels  were  torn  by  the  ragged  Rocks  ?  Do 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Nations  mention  thefe 
Things,  or  ancient  Fame,  or  ancient  Fables  ? 
were  they  made  all  at  once,  or  in  fuccefllve 
’Ages  ?  Thefe  Caufes  continue  ftill  in  Nature* 
we  have  ftill  Earthquakes  and  fubterraneous 
Fires  and  Waters,  why  fhould  they  not  ftill 
operate  2nd  have  the  fame  Effects  ?  We  often 
hear  of  Cities  thrown  down  by  Earthquakes, 
or  Countries  fwallow’d  upj  but  who  ever 
heard  of  a  new  Chain  of  Mountains  made  up¬ 
on  the  Earth,  or  a  new  Channel  made  for  the 
Ocean  ?  We  do  not  read  that  there  hath  been 
fo  much  as  a  new  Sinus  of  the  Sea  ever  fince 
the  Memory  of  Man  :  Which  is  far  more  fea- 
fible  than  what  they  pretend.  And  Things  of 
this  Nature  being  both  ftrange  and  fenfible, 
excite  Admiration  and  great  Attention  when 
they  come  to  pafs,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  remembred  or  propagated  in  fome  Way 
or  other,  if  they  had  ever  happen’d  fince  the 
Deluge.  They  have  recorded  the  Foundation 
of  Cities  and  Monarchies,  the  Appearance  of 
Blazing  Stars,  the  Eruptions  of  fiery  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  moft  remarkable  Earthquakes  and 
Inundations,  the  great  Eclipfes  or  Qbfcura- 
tions  of  the  Sun,  and  any  Thing  that  look’d 
ftrange  or  Prodigy-like,  whether  in  the /Hea¬ 
vens  or  on  Earth  :  And  thefe,  which  would 
have  been  the  greateft  Prodigies  and  greateft 
Changes  that  ever  happen’d  in  Nature,  would 
thefe  have  efcap’d  all  Obfervation  and  Me¬ 
mory 
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mory  of  Men  ?  *  That’s  as  incredible  as  the 
things  themfelves  are. 

LafHy,  To  comprehend  all  thefe  Opinions 
together,  both  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Authors,  they  feem  all  to  agree  with  us  in 
this.  That  the  Earth  was  once  under  another 
Form  ;  otherwife  why  do  they  go  about  to 
fhew  the  Caufes  hoW  it  came  into  this  Form  ? 
I  defire  then  to  know  what  Form  they  fuppofe 
the  Earth  to  have  been  under  before  the  Moun¬ 
tains  were  made,  the  Channel  of  the  Sea,  or 
fubterraneous  Cavities.  Either  they  mu  ft  take 
that  Form  which  we  have  affign’d  it  before 
the  Deluge,  or  elfe  they  muft  fuppofe  it  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Water,  till  the  Sea-channels  were 
made,  and  the  Mountains  brought  forth ;  as 
in  Pig.  2.  p.  7 6.  And  no  doubt  it  was  once 
in  this  Form,  both  Reafon  and  the  Authority 
of  Mofes  allure  us  of  it ;  and  this  is  the  Teft 
which  every  Opinion  muft  be  brought  to,  how 
the  Earth  emerg’d  out  of  that  Watrv  Form  ? 
and  in  particular,  as  to  that  Opinion  which  we 
are  now  examining,  the  Queftion  is,  how  by 
Earthquakes,  and  fiery  Eruptions,  fubterra¬ 
neous  Waters  ,  and  fuch  like  Caufes ,  the 
Body  of  the  Earth  could  be  wrought  from 
that  Form  to  this  prefent  Form  ?  And  the 
thing  is  impofnble  at  firft  fight ;  for  fuch 
Caules  as  thefe  could  not  take  place  in  fuch 
an  Earth.  As  for  fubterraneous  Waters,  there 
could  be  none  at  that  time,  for  they  were  all 
above  ground  ;  and  as  for  fubterraneous  Ex¬ 
halations,  whether  fiery  or  aery,  there  was 
no  place  for  them  neither ;  for  the  Earth,  when 

it 
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it  lay  under  the  Water,  was  a  folid  uniform 
Mais,  compact  and  clofe  united  in  its  parts, 
as  we  have  ftiewn  before  upon  feveral  Occa- 
lifcns  i  no  Mines  or  hollow  Vaults  for  the  Va¬ 
pours  to  be  lodg’d  in, no  Store-houfes  of  Fire  $ 
nothing  that  could  make  Earthquakes,  nor  any 
fort  of  Ruins  or  Eruptions:  Thefe  are  En¬ 
gines  that  cannot  play  but  in  an  Earth  already 
broken,  hollow  and  cavernous.  Therefore 
the  Authors  of  this  Opinion  do  in  EffeCt  beg 
the  Qpeftion  $  they  affign  fuch  Caufes  of  the 
prefent  Form  of  the  Earth,  as  could  not  take 
Place,  nor  have  any  Activity  until  the  Earth 
was  in  this  Form :  Thefe  Caufes  may  contri¬ 
bute  fomething  to  increafe  the  Rudenefs  and 
Inequalities  of  the  Earth  in  certain  Places, 
but  they  could  not  be  the  original  Caufesof  it  t 
And  that  not  only  becaufe  of  their  Difpropor- 
tion  to  fuch  Effeds,  but  alfo  becaufe  of  their 
Incapacity  ,  or  Non-exiftence  at  that  time 
when  thefe  EffeCts  were  to  be  wrought. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Philofophical  O- 
pinions  or  the  natural  Caufes  that  have  beeft 
affign’d  for  the  irregular  Form  of  this  prefent 
Earth.  Let  us  now  confider  the  Theological 
Opinions,  how  Mountains  were  made  at  firft, 
and  the  wonderful  Channel  of  the  Sea  :  And 
thefe  Authors  fay,  God  Almighty  made  them 
immediately  when  he  made  the  World,*  and 
fo  difpatch  (d  the  Bufinefs  in  a  few  Words- 
This  is  a  Ihort  Account  indeed,  but  we  muft 
take  heed  that  we  do  not  derogate  from  the 
Perfection  of  God,  by  afcribing  all  Things 
promifcuoufly  to  his  immediate  Action.  I 

Book  L  Q,  have 
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have  often  fuggefted  that  the  firfl  Order  of 
things  is  regular  and  Ample,  according  as  the 
Divine  Nature  is ;  and  continues  fo  till  there 
is  feme  Degeneracy  in  the  moral  World  ;  I 
have  alfo  noted  upon  feveral  Occafions,  efpe- 
dally  in  the  Lett.  Treat.  Cap.  n.  the  Defor¬ 
mity  and  Incommodioufnefs  of  the  prefent 
Earth  j  and  from  thefe  two  Considerations'  we 
may  reafonably  infer,  that  the  prefent  State  of 
the  Earth  was  not  Original,  but  is  a  State  of 
Subjection  to  Vanity,  wherein  it  muft  conti¬ 
nue  till  the  Redemption  and  Restitution  of 
all  things. 

But  befide  this  general  Consideration,  there 
are  many  others,  both  Natural  and  Theologi¬ 
cal,  againft  this  Opinion,  which  the  Authors 
of  it,  I  believe,  will  find  unanfwerable.  As 
firft,  St.  Peter  s  DiftinCtion  betwixt  the  prefent 
Earth  and  the  Antediluvian  •  2  Ep.  Chap .  3. 
5,  6.  and  that  inOppofition  to  certain  profane 
PerfonSy  who  feem  to  have  been  of  the  fame 
Opinion  with  thefe  Authors,  namely,  That 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  the  fame  now 
that  they  had  been  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  there  had  been  no  Change  in  Nature,  ei¬ 
ther  of  late,  or  in  former  Ages  ,  Thefe  St. 
Peter  confutes  and  upbraids  them  with  Igno¬ 
rance  or  Forgetfulnefs  of  the  Change  that  was 
brought  upon  Nature  at  the  Deluge,  or  that 
the  Antediluvian  Heavens  and  Earth  were  of 
a  different  Form  and  Conftitution  from  the 
prefent,  whereby  that  World  was  obnoxious 
to  a  Deluge  of  Water,  as  the  prefent  is 
to  a  Deluge  of  Fire.  Let  thefe  Authors  put 

themfelves 
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themfelves  in  the  Place  of  thofe  Objeitors^ 
and  fee  what  Anfwer  they  can  make  to  the 
Apoftle,  whom  I  leave  to  difpute  the  Cafe 
with  them.  I  hope  they  will  not  treat  this 
Epiftle  of  St.  Peter  s  fo  rudely  as  Didynwe  Alex- 
kndrinw  did,  an  ancient  Chriftian,  and  one 
of  St.  Jeroms  Matters  j  he  was  of  the  fame 
Opinion  with  thefe  Theological  Authors,  and 
fo  fierce  in  it,  that  feeing  St.  Peter  s  Doftrine 
here  to  be  contrary,  he  faid  this  Epiftle  of  Sti 
Peter  s  was  corrupted,  and  was  not  to  be  re-* 
ceiv’d  into  the  Canon.  And  all  this  becaufe  it 
taught  that  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  had 
chang’d  their  Form, and  would  do  fo  again  at  the 
Conflagration  ;  fo  as  the  Time  World  Would 
be  triform  in  Succefs  of  Time.  We  ac^ 
knowledge  his Expofition of  So  Peters  Words 
to  be  very  true >  but  what;  he  makes  an  Argua 
ment  of  the  Corruption  of  this  Epiftle,  is  ra^ 
ther,  in  my  Mind,  a  peculiar  Argument  of 
its  Divine  Infpiration.  In  the  fecond  Places 
thefe  Writers  dafli  upon  the  old  Rock,  the 
Xmpoflibility  of  explaining  the  Deluge  j  if 
there  were  Mountains  from  the  Beginning, and 
the  Earth  then  in  the  fame  Form-  as  it  is  in  no  w* 
Thirdly,  They  make  the  State  of  Paradife  as 
unintelligible  as  that  of  the  Deluge  *  For 
thofe  Properties  that  are  aftign’d  to  Paradife 
by  the  Ancients,  are  inconfiftent  with  the  pte- 
fent  Form  of  the  Earth  ;  As  will  appear  in  the 
Second  Book.  Laftly,  They  mutt  anfwer^ 
and  give  an  Account  of  all  thofe  Marks  which 
we  have  obfervd  in  Nature  (both  in  this 
Chapter,  and  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Ele-" 
,  Q,  2  tenth,') 
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venth,)  of  Fractions,  Ruins,  and  Diflblutions 
that  have  been  on  the  Earth,  and  which  we 
have  fliewn  to  be  inexplicable,  unlefs  we  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  Earth  was  once  in  another  Form. 

Thefe  Arguments  being  premis’d,  let  us 
now  bring  their  Opinion  clofe  to  the  Teft,  and 
fee  in  what  manner  thefe  Mountains  muft  have 
been  made  according  to  them,  and  how  the 
Channel  of  the  Sea,  and  all  other  Cavities  of 
the  Earth.  Let  us  to  this  purpofe  confider 
the  Earth  again  in  that  tranlient  incompleat 
Form  which  it  had  when  the  Abyfs  encompaft 
the  whole  Body  of  it,  Fig.  2.  f.  76.  we  both 
agree  that  the  Earth  was  once  in  this  State, 
and  they  fay  that  it  came  immediately  out  of 
this  State  into  its  prefent  Form,  there  being 
made  by  a  fupernatural  Power  a  great  Chan¬ 
nel  or  Ditch  in  one  part  of  it,  which  drew  off 
the  Waters  from  the  reft,  and  the  Earth  which 
was  fqueez’d  and  forc’d  out  of  thisDitch,made 
the  Mountains.  So  there  is  the  Channel  of 
the  Sea  made,  and  the  Mountains  of  the 
Earth ;  how  the  fubterraneous  Cavities  were 
made  according  to  thefe  Authors,  I  do  not 
well  know.  This  I  confefs  feems  to  me  a  ve¬ 
ry  grofs  Thought,  and  a  way  of  working  ve¬ 
ry  *un-God- like ;  but  however  Jet’s  have  Pa¬ 
tience  to  examine  it. 

And  in  the  firft  Place,  if  the  Mountains 
were  taken  out  of  the  Channel  of  the  Sea, 
then  they  are  equal  to  it,  and  would  fill  it  up 
if  they  were  thrown  in  again.  But  thefe  Pro¬ 
portions  upon  Examination  will  not  agree  ;  for 
though  the  Mountains  of  the  Earth  be  very 

*  great. 
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great,  yet  they  do  not  equal  by  much  the 
great  Ocean.  The  Ocean  extends  to.  half  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth ;  and  if  you  fuppofe  the 
greateft  Depth  of  the  Ocean  to  anfwer  the 
Height  of  the  greateft  Mountains,  and  the 
middle  Depth  to  the  middle  fort  of  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  Mountains  ought  to  cover  all  the 
dry  Land  to  make  them  anfwer  to  all  the  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Ocean ;  whereas  we  fuppos’d 
them  upon  a  reafonable  Computation  to  cover 
but  the  tenth  part  of  the  dry  Land  ;  and  con- 
fequently,  neither  they,  nor  the  Sea- channel, 
could  have  been  produc’d  in  this  manner,  be- 
caufe  of  their  great  Difproportion  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  And  the  fame  thing  appears,  if  we 
compare  the  Mountains  with  the  Abyfs, 
which  cover’d  the  Earth  before  this  Chan¬ 
nel  was  made ;  for  this  Channel  being  made 
great  enough  to  contain  all  the  Abyfs,  the 
Mountains  taken  out  of  it  muft  alfo  be  equal 
to  all  the  Abyfs  ,*  but  the  aggregate  of  the 
Mountains  will  not  anfwer  this  by  many  De¬ 
grees  ;  for  fuppofe  the  Abyfs  was  but  half  as 
deep  as  the  deep  Ocean,  to  make  this  Calcu¬ 
lus  anfwer,  all  the  dry  Land  ought  to  be  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Mountains,  and  with  Mountains  as 
high  as  the  Ocean  is  deep,  or  doubly  high  to 
the  Depth  of  the  Abyfs,  becaufe  they  are  but 
|  upon  one  half  of  the  Globe.  And  this  is  the 
ifirft  Argument  againft  the  Reciprocal  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Mountains  and  the  Sea,  their  Incon¬ 
gruency  or  Difproportion. 

Secondly,  we  are  to  conlider  that  a  great 
any  Mountains  of  the  Earth1  are  far  diftant 
*  Q^3  from 
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from  any  Seas,  as  the  great  In-land  Mountains 
of  AJiaand  of  Africk,  and  the  Shrmatick  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  others  in  Europe ;  how  were  thefe 
great  Bodies  flung  thorough  the  Air  from  their 
refpedtive  Seas,  whence  they  were  taken,  to 
thofe  Places  where  they  ftand  ?  What  Ap¬ 
pearance  is  there  in  common  Reafon,  or  Cre¬ 
dibility,  that  thefe  huge  Maffes  of  Earth  and 
Stone,  that  ftand  in  the  middle  of  Continents, 
were  dug  out  of  any  Seas  ?  We  think  it 
ftrange,  and  very  defervedly,  that  a  little 
Chapel  ftiould  be  tranfported  from  Valefline  to 
Italy  over  Land  and  Sea,  much  more  the  Tranf- 
portation  of  Mount  Atlas  or  Taurus  thorough 
the  Air,  or  of  a  Range  of  Mountains  two  or 
three  thoufand  Miles  long,  would  furely  up¬ 
on  all  Accounts  appear  incongruous  and  in¬ 
credible  :  Befides,  neither  the  hollow  Form 
of  Mountains,  nor  the  ftony  Matter  whereof 
they  commonly  confift,  agrees  with  that  Suppo- 
fition,  that  they  were  preft  or  taken  out  of  the 
Channel  of  the  Sea. 

Laftly,  we  are  to  confider  that  the  Moun- 
tains  are  not  barely  laid  upon  the  Earth,  as  a' 
Tomb-ftone  upon  a  Grave,  nor  ftand  as  Sta¬ 
tues  do  upon  a  Pedeftal,  as  this  Opinion  feems 
to  fuppofe ;  but  they  are  one  continued  Sub- 
ftance  with  the  Body  of  the  Earth,  and  their 
Roots  reach  into  the  Abyfs ;  as  the  Rocks  by 
the  Sea-fide  go  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the 
Sea  in  one  continu’d  Mafs:  And  ’tis  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  thing  to  imagine  the  Earth  firft  a  plain 
Surface,  then  all  the  Mountains  fet  upon  it,  as 
Hay-cocks  in  a  Field,  ftanding  upon  their  flat 

bottoms. 
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bottoms.  There  is  no  fuch  common  Surface  in 
Nature,  nor  confequently  any  fuch  Super-ad¬ 
ditions  :  *Tis  all  one  Frame  or  Mafs,  only 
broken  and  disjointed  in  the  Parts  of  it.  To 
conclude,  ’Tis  not  only  the  Mountains  that 
make  the  Inequalities  of  the  Earth,  or  the  Ir¬ 
regularity  of  its  Surface,  every  Country,  e- 
very  Province,  every  Field  hath  an  unequal 
and  different  Situation,  higher  or  lower,  in¬ 
clin’d  more  or  lefs,  and  fometimes  one  way, 
lometimes  another,  you  can  fcarce  take  a  Mile’s 
Compafs  in  any  Place  where  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  continues  uniform ;  and  can  you 
imagine  that  there  were  Moulds  or  Stones 
brought  from  the  Sea-channel  to  make  all 
thofe  Inequalities  ?  Or  that  Earthquakes  have 
been  in  every  County,  and  in  every  Field  ? 
The  inner  Veins  and  Lares,  the  Beds  or  Strata 
of  the  Earth  are  alfo  broken  as  well  as  the  Sur¬ 
face.  Thefe  muff  proceed  from  univerfal  Caufes ; 
and  all  thofe  that  have  been  alledg’d,  whether 
from  Philofophy  or  Theology,  are  but  parti¬ 
cular  or  topical.  I  am  fully  fatisfied,  in  Con¬ 
templation  of  thefe  Things,  and  fo  I  think 
every  unprejudic’d  Perfon  may  be,  that  to 
fuch  an  irregular  Variety  of  Situation  and 
Conftru&ion,  as  we  fee  every  where  in  the 
Parts  of  the  Earth,  nothing  could  anfwer  but 
fome  univerfal  Concuffion  or  Diflocation,  in 
the  Nature  of  a  general  Ruin. 

We  have  now  finifii’d  this  firft  Part  of  our 
Theory,  and  all  that  concerns  the  Deluge  or 
Diffolution  of  the  Earth and  we  have  not 
only  effablilh’d  our  own  Hypothefu  by  pofitive 

Q.  4  Arguments, 
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Arguments,  but  alto  produc’d  and  examin’d 
all  Suppositions  that  have  been  offer’d  by 
others,  whether  philofophical  or  theological, 
for  the  Explication  of  the  fame  Things ;  fo  as 
nothing  feems  now  to  remain  further  upon  this 
Subjed.  For  a  Conclufion  of  all,  we  will 
consider,  if  you  pleafe,  the  reft  of  the  Earths, 
or  of  the  Planets  within  our  Heavens,  that  ap¬ 
pertain  to  the  fame  common  Sun  ;  to  fee,  fo 
far  as  we  can  go  by  rational  Conjectures,  if 
they  be  not  of  the  fame  Fabrick,  and  have  un¬ 
dergone  the  like  Fate,  and  Forms  with  our 
Earth.  It  is  now  acknowledg’d  by  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  learned  Men,  that  the  Planets  are 
opake  Bodies, and  particularly  our  next  Neigh¬ 
bour,  the  Moon,  is  known  to  be  a  terraque¬ 
ous  Globe,  confifting  of  Mountains  and  Val¬ 
leys,  as  our  Earth  does ;  and  we  have  no  Rea- 
fon  to  believe  but  that  fhe  came  into  that 
Form  by  a  Diflolution,  or  from  like  Caufes,  as 
our  Earth  did.  ls\ercury  is  fo  near  the  Sun, 
that  we  cannot  well  difcern  his  Face,  whether 
fpotted  or  no,  nor  make  a  Judgment  of  it. 
But  as  for  Venus ,  and  Mars ,  if  the  Spots  that 
be  obferv’d  in  them  be  their  Waters  or  their 
Sea,  as  they  are  jn  the  Moon,  ’tis  likely  they 
are  alfo  terraqueous  Globes,  and  in  much 
what  a  like  Form  with  the  Moon  and  the 
Earth,  and,  for  ought  we  know,  from  like 
Caufes.  Particularly  as  to  Venus ,  ’tis  a  re¬ 
markable  Paffage  that  St.  Anflin  (JDe  Gv,  Def 
lib.  zi»c.  8.)  hath  preferv’d  out  of  Varro  :  He 
faith,  That  about,  the  time,  of  the  great  Deluge 
there  wa;  a  wonderful.  Alteration  or  Catafroph^ 

■  ?  :  \  ’  i  •*  :  :  happen'd 
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happen  d  to  the  Planet  Venus,  and  that  fioe 
chang'd  her  Colour ,  For///,  Figure ,  tf/zi  M#g- 
nitude.  This  is  a  great  Preemption  that  flie 
fuffer’d  her  Diffoiution  about  the  lame  time 
that  our  Earth  did.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
fuch  Thing  is  recorded  concerning  any  of  the 
other  Planets,  but  the  Body  of  Man  looks  ve¬ 
ry  rugged,  broken,  and  much  diforder’d. 

Saturn  and  Jupiter  deferve  a  diftind  Conli- 
deration,  as  having  fomething  particular  and 
different  from  the  reft  of  the  Planets  5  Saturn 
is  remarkable  for  his  Hoop  or  Ring,  which 
feems  to  ftand  off,  or  higher  than  his  Body, 
and  would  ftrongly  induce  one  to  believe,  that 
the  exterior  Earth  of  that  Planet,  at  its  Diflb- 
lution,  did  not  all  fall  in,  but  the  polar  Parts 
linking  into  the  Abyfs,  the  middle  or  rcqui- 
nodial  Parts  ftill  fubfifted,  and  bore  themfelves 
up  in  the  Nature  of  an  Arch  about  the  Planet, 
or  of  a  Bridge,  as  it  were,  built  over  the  Sea 
of  Saturn .  And  as  fome  have  obferv’d  con¬ 
cerning  the  Figure  of  Jupiter ,  that  it  is  not 
wholly  Spherical,  but  a  Spheroid,  protube¬ 
rant  in  the  ^Equator,  and  deprefs’d  towards 
the  Poles :  So  I  fhould  fufped  Saturn  to  have 
been  much  more  fo,  before  his  Difruption : 
Namely,  That  the  Body  of  that  Planet,  in  its 
firft  State/ was  more  flat  and  low  towards  the 
Poles,  and  alfo  weaker  and  thinner  ;  and  about 
tiie  ^Equator  higher,  fuller  and  ftronger  built : 
By  reafon  of  which  Figure  and  Conftrudion 
the  Polar  Parts  did  moreeafily  fall  in,  or  were 
fuckt  in  (as  Cupping  Giafles  draw  in  the  Flefh) 
when  the  Abyfs  below  grew  niore  empty, 
x.  "'g  *  i  ■  <  •  Where- 
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Whereas  the  middle  parts  about  the  iEquator, 
being  a  more  juft  Arch  and  ftrongly  built, 
would  not  yield  or  fink,  but  flood  Arm  and 
unbroken,  and  continues  ftill  in  its  firft  Pof- 
ture.  Planets  break  in  different  ways,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Quality  of  their  Matter,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  Conftrudtion,  and  the  nature  of 
the  Caufes  that  a £t  upon  them.  Their  Diffo- 
lutions  are  fometimes  total,  as  in  our  Earth, 
fometimes  partial :  and  both  of  thefe  may  be 
under  great  Variety.  In  partial  Diflolutions, 
the  middle  Parts  fometimes  ftand,  and  the 
Polar  are  broke  :  or  the  Polar  ftand,  and  the 
middle  are  broke.  Or  one  Hemifphere,  or 
part  of  an  Hemifphere  may  be  funk,  the  reft 
{landing.  There  may  be  Caufes  and  Occa- 
fions  for  all  thefe  Varieties  and  many  more,  in 
diverfifying  the  Phenomena  of  an  immenfeU- 
niverfe.  But  to  return  to  Saturn . 

That  this  prefent  uncouth  Form  of  Saturn 
was  not  its  Original  Form,'  I  am  very  well  fa- 
tisfied,if  that  Planet  rofe  from  a  Chaos,  as  ours 
did.  And  if  this  be  an  adventitious  Form, 

I  know  no  Account  can  be  given  of  it  with 
more  Probability,  than  by  fuppofing  it  the  Ef- 
fedi  of  fomeFradion  orDifruptionin  the  Polar 
Parts.  Neither  do  I  know  any  Phenomenon 
hitherto  obferv’d  concerning  Saturn ,  that  does 
difprove  this  Hypothefu  or  Conje&ure. 

As  to  Jupiter ,  that  Planet  without  doubt 
is  alfo  turn’d  about  its  Axis,  otherwife  how 
ihould  its  four  Moons  be  carried  round  him  ? 
And  this  is  alfo  collected  from  the  Motion  of 
that  permanent  Spot  (if  it 'be  found  to  be  fo) 
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that  is  upon  its  Body.  Which  Spot  I  take  to 
be  either  a  Lake,  or  a  Chafm  and  Hiatus  into 
the  Abyfs  of  the  Planet  :  That  is,  part  of  the 
Abyfs  open  or  uncover’d,  like  the  Aperture 
we  made  in  the  Seventh  Figure,  Chap ;  6 .  p.  1 84. 
And  this  might  either  have  been  left  fo  by 
Providence,  at  firft,  for  fome  Reafons  and 
Caufes  fitting  that  Earth  :  or  it  may  have 
fallen  in  afterwards,  as  Plato's  Atlantis ,  or  as 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha ,  for  fome  Judgment  up¬ 
on  part  of  that  World. 

To  conclude.  Seeing  all  the  Planets  that  are 
plac’d  in  this  Heaven,  and  are  the  Fofter-chil- 
dren  of  this  Sun,  feem  to  have  fome  Affini¬ 
ty  one  with  another,  and  have  much  what  the 
fame  Countenance,  and  the  fame  general  Phe¬ 
nomena  ;  it  feems  probable  that  they  rife  much 
what  the  fame  way,  and  after  the  like  man¬ 
ner  as  our  Earth,  each  one  from  its  refpeCtive 
Chaos ;  And  that  they  had  the  fame  Elemen¬ 
tary  Regions  at  firft  ,  and  an  exterior  Orb 
form’d  over  their  Abyfs :  And  laftly.  That 
every  one  of  them  hath  fuffer’d,  or  is  to  fuf- 
fer  its  Deluge,  as  our  Earth  hath  done.  Thefe, 
I  fay,  are  probable  Conjectures  according  to 
the  Analogy  of  Reafon  and  Nature,  fo  far  as 
we  can  judge  concerning  things  very  remote 
and  inacceffible. 

And  thefe  Things  being  thus,  and  our  The¬ 
ory  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  Diffolution  which 
brought  it,  having  fuch  a  general  Agreement 
both  with  our  Heavens  and  our  Earth,  I  think 
there  is  nothing  but  the  Uncouthnefs  of  the 
thing  to  fome  Men’s  Underftandings,  the 

Cuftom 
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Cuftom  of  thinking  otherwife,  and  the  Un- 
eafinefs  of  entring  into  a  new  fet  of  Thoughts* 
that  can  be  a  Bar  or  Hindrance  to  its  Recep¬ 
tion.  But  it  may  be  improv’d*  I  doubt  not* 
in  many  Refpedts*  agd  in  fome  Particularities 
redtified.  The  firfi  Attempts  in  great  Things 
are  feldom  or  never  perfedt  :  Such  is  .the 
Weaknefs  of  our  Underftandings  *  and  the 
want  of  a  full  Natural  Hiftory.  And  in  af- 
figning  Caufes  of  fuch  great  Effedts*  fair  Con- 
jedhires  are  to  be  allow’d*  till  they  be  difplac’d 
by  others  more  evident  and  more  certain. 
Accordingly  I  readily  fubmit  to  thefe  Terms, 
and  leave  this*  and  all  other  Parts  of  the  The¬ 
ory*  to  further  Examination  and  Enquiries, 
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B  O  O  K  II. 

Concerning  the  Primaeval  Earth,  and 
concerning  Taradife. 

Chap.  I. 

The  Introduction  and  Contents  of  the  Second 
Book.  The  general  State  of  the  Primeval 
Earth,  and  of  Paradife. 


E  have  already  feen  a  World  be¬ 
gin  and  perifh  j  an  Earth  rais’d 
from  the  Rudiments  of  a  Chaos, 
and  diflolv’d  and  deftroy’d  in 
an  Univerfal  Deluge.  We  have 

given 
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given  alfo  an  imperfed  Defcription  of  that 
Primaeval  Earth,  fo  far  as  was  neceffary  to  fheW 
the  Caufes  and  Manner  of  its  Diffolution.  But 
we  rnuft  not  content  our  felves  with  this  1 
Seeing  that  Earth  was  the  firft  Theatre  upon 
which  Mortals  appear’d  and  a&ed,  and  conti¬ 
nued  fo  for  above  fixteen  hundred  Years  f  and 
that  with  Scenes,  as  both  Reafon  and  Hiftorv 
tell  us,  very  extraordinary  and  very  different 
from  thefe  of  our  prefent  Earth,  ’tis  reafona- 
ble  we  fliould  endeavour  to  make' a  more  full 
Difcovery  and  Defcription  of  it  ,■  efpecially 
feeing  Paradife  was  there  $  that  Seat  of  Plea- 
fure  which  our  firft  Parents  loft,  and  which  ail 
their  Pofterity  have  much  ado  to  find  again. 

In  the  Firft*  Book  we  fo  far  defcrrb’d  this 
new-found  World,  as  to  fliew  it  very  diffe¬ 
rent  in  Form  and  Fabrick  from  the  prefent 
Earth  ;  there  was  no  Sea  there,  no  Mountains, 
nor  Rocks,  nor  broken  Caves,  ’twas  all  one 
continued  and  regular  Mafs,  fmooth,  fimple 
and  com  pleat,  as  the  firft  Works  of  Nature 
ufe  to  be.  But  to  know  thus  much  only, doth  ra¬ 
ther  excite  our  Curiofity  than  fatisfy  it  j  what 
were  the  other-  Properties  of  this  World  ? 
How  were  the  Heavens,  how  the  Elements  ? 
What  Accommodation  for  Human  Life  ?  Why 
was  it  more  proper  to  be  the  Seat  of  Paradife 
than  the  prefent  Earth  ?  Unlefs  we  know 
thefe  Things,  you  will  fay,  it  will  feem  but 
an  aery  Jdea  to  us ;  and  ’tis  certain  that  the 
more  Properties  and  Particularities  that  we 
know  concerning  any  thing,  the  more  real  it 
appears  to  be. 
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As  it  was  our  chief  Defign  therefore  in  the 
precedent  Book,  to  give  an  Account  of  the 
Univerfal  Deluge,  by  way  of  a  Theory )  fo 
we  propofe  to  our  felves  chiefly  in  this  Book, 
from  the  fame  Theory  to  give  an  Account  of 
Paradife ;  and  in  performing  of  this,  we  fitall 
be  led  into  a  more  full  Examination  and  Dis¬ 
play  of  that  firft  Earth,  and  of  its  Qualities* 
And  if  webefo  happy,  as,  bytheCondu&of  the 
fame  Principles  and  the  fame  Method,  to  give 
as  fair  an  Account,  and  as  intelligible  of  the 
State  of  Paradife  in  that  Original  Earth,  as  we 
have  done  of  the  Deluge  by  the  Diflblution 
of  it,  and  of  the  Form  of  this  Earth  which 
fucceeded,  one  muff  be  very  morofe  or  me¬ 
lancholy  to  imagine  that  the  grounds  we  go 
upon,  all  this  while,  are  wholly  falfe  or  fi<fti- 
tious.  A  Foundation  which  will  bear  the 
Weight  of  two  Worlds  without  linking,  mutt 
furely  Hand  upon  a  firm  Rock.  And  I  am  apt 
to  promife  my  felf  that  this  Theory  of  the 
Earth  will  find  Acceptance  and  Credit,  more 
or  lefs,  with  all  but  thofe,  that  think  it  a  fut 
ficient  Anfwer  to  all  Arguments,  to  fay  it  is  a 
Novelty. 

But  to  proceed  in  our  Difquifition  concern¬ 
ing  Paradife ,  we  may  note,  in  the  firft  Place, 
two  Opinions  to  be  avoided,  being  both  ex- 
treams ;  one  that  placeth  Paradife  in  the 
extra-mundane  Regions,  or  in  the  Air,  or  in 
the  Moon  ;  and  the  other  that  makes  it  fo  in- 
confiderable,  as  to  be  confin’d  to  a  little  Spot 
of  Ground  in  Mefopota?nia ,  or  feme  other 
Country  of  JJia3  the  Earth  being  now  as  it 

1  was 
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was  then.  This  offends  as  much  in  the  De- 
fed,  as  the  other  in  the  Excefs.  For  it  is  not 
any  flngle  Region  of  the  Earth  that  can  be 
Paradifiacal ,  unlefs  all  Nature  confpire,  and  a 
certain  Order  of  Things  proper  and  peculiar 
for  that  State.  Nor  is  it  of  lefs  Importance 
to  find  out  this  peculiar  Order  of  Things,  than 
to  find  out  the  particular  Seat  of  Paradife ,  but 
rather  pre-requifite  to  it :  We  will  endeavour 
therefore  to  difcover  and  determine  both,  fo  far 
as  a  Theory  can  go,  beginning  with  that  which 
is  more  general. 

’Tis  certain  there  were  fome  Qualities  and 
Conditions  of  Paradife  that  were  not  meerly 
topical,  but  common  to  all  the  reft  of  the 
Earth  at  that  time ;  and  thefe  we  muft  conft- 
derin  theTrft  Place,  examine  wtuat  they  were, 
and  upon  what  they  depended.  Hiftory,  both 
Sacred  and  Profane,  muft  tell  us  what  they 
were,  and  our  Theory  muft  fhew  us  upon 
what  Caufes  they  depended.  I  had  once, 
I  confefs,  propos’d  to  my  felf  another  Method, 
independent  upon  Hiftory  or  Effects ;  I  thought 
to  have  continued  the  Defcription  of  the  Pri¬ 
mitive  or  Antediluvian  Earth  from  the  Con¬ 
templation  of  its  Caufes  only,  and  then  left 
it  to  the  Judgment  of  others  to  determine, 
whether  that  was  not  the  Earth  where  the 
Golden  Age  was  part,  and  where  Paradife 
flood.  For  I  had  obferv’d  three  Conditions 
or  Chara&ers  of  it,  which  I  thought  were 
fufficient  to  anfwer  all  that  we  knew  concern¬ 
ing  that  flrft  State  of  Things,  viz.  The  Regu¬ 
larity  of  it j*  Surface;  The  Situation  or  Pofture  of 

its 
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its  Body  to  the  Sun ;  and  the  Figure  of  it:  From 
thefe  three  general  Caufes  I  thought  might 
be  .  deduc’d  all  the  chief  Differences  of  that 
Earth  from  the  prefent,  and  particularly  thofe 
that  made  it  more  capable  of  being  Paradifi- 
acah 

But  upon  fecond  Thoughts  I  judg’d  it  more 
ufeful  and  expedient  to  lay  afide  the  Caufes 
at  prefent,  and  begin  with  the  Effeds,  that 
we  might  have  fome  fenfible  Matter  to  work 
upon.  Bare  Idea's  of  Things  are  lookt  upon 
as  Romantick  till  Effeds  be  propos’d,  where¬ 
of  they  are  to  give  an  Account  1  ’Tis  that 
makes  us  value  the  Caufes  when  Neceflity 
puts  us  upon  Enquiry  after  them  and  the 
Reafons  of  things  are  very  acceptable,  when 
they  eafe  the  Mind,  anxious,  and  at  a  lofs 
how  to  underftand  Nature  without  their  help. 
We  will  therefore,  without  more  ado,  pre- 
mife  thofe  things  that  have  been  taken  notice 
of  as  extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  the  firft 
Ages  of  the  World,  and  to  Paradife ,  and  which 
neither  do,  nor  can,  obtain  in  the  prefent  Earth  ; 
whereof  the  firft  is  a  perpetual  Spring  or  /Equi¬ 
nox  $  the  fecond,  the  Longevity  of  Animals ; 
and  the  third,  their  Production  out  of  the  Earthy 
and  the  great  Fertility  of  the;  Soil  in  all  other 
Things. 

Thefe  Difficulties  guard  the  way  to  Para - 
dife  like  the  flaming  Sword,  and  muft  be  re¬ 
mov’d  before  we  can  enter ;  thefe  are  general 
Preliminaries  which  we  muft  explain  before 
we  proceed  to  enquire  after  the  particular  place 
of  this  Garden  of  Pleafure*  The  Ancients 
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have  taken  Notice  of  all  thefe  in  the  firff  Ages 
of  the  World,  or  in  their  Golden  Age ,  as  they 
call  it ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  they  a- 
fcribe  to  the  Golden  Age,  was  more  remark¬ 
ably  true  of  Paradife >•  yet  was  not  fo  peculiar 
to  it,  but  that  it  did  in  a  good  Meafure  extend 
to  other  Parts  of  the  Earth  at  that  time.  And 
*tis  manifeft  that  their  Golden  Age  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  our  Paradife ;  for  they  make 
it  begin  immediately  after  the  Produ&ion  and 
Inhabitation  of  the  Earth  (which  they,  as  well 
as  Mofefy  raife  from  the  Chaos)  and  to  dege¬ 
nerate  by  degrees  till  the  Deluge  ;  when  the 
World  ended  and  begun  again. 

That  this  Parallel  may  the  better  appear, 
we  may  obferve,  that  as  we  fay  that  the  whole 
Earth  was,  in  fome  Senfe,  Paraditiacal  in  the 
firft  Ages  of  the  World,  and  that  there  was, 
betides,  one  Region  or  Portion  of  it  that  was 
peculiarly  fo,  and  bore  the  Denomination  of 
Paradife  ;  So  the  Ancients,  betide  their  Gold¬ 
en  Age,  which  was  common  to  all  the  Earth* 
noted  fome  Parts  of  it  that  were  more  Golden* 
if  1  may  fo  fay, than  the  reft,and  which  did  more 
particularly  anfwer  to  Paradife;  as  their  Elyfi- 
^Fields,  Fortunate  Iflands,  Gardens  of  Hef- 
perideSy  Alimovs  ^  (jc>  thefe  had  a  double  Por¬ 
tion  of  Pleafantnefs,  and,  betide  the  Advan¬ 
tages  which  they  had  common  with  the  reft  of 
the  Earth  at  that  time,  had  fomething  proper 
and  fingular,  which  gave  them  a  diftinCt  Con- 
fideration  and  Character  from  the  reft. 

Having  made  this  Obfervation,  let  us  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  fee  what  Antiquity  faith,  concerning 

that 
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that  firft  and  Paradifiacal  State  of  things.,  upon 
thofe  three  Heads  forementioned ;  Firft,  that 
there  was  a  perpetual  Spring,  and  conftant  Se- 
i*enity  of  the  Ain  This  is  often  repeated  by 
the  Ancient  Poets^  in  their  Defcription  of  the 
Golden  Age. 

Non  alios  prima  crefcentis  origine  mlindi 
IlluxiJJe  dies ,  ahunroe  habuijje  tenorem , 
Crediaerim :  Ver  illud  erat5  Ver  magnus  agehai 
Orbisy  &  hybernis  parcebant  flatibUs  Euri. 

Virgil. 

».  i  '*YI>  -  t  . 

Such  Days  the  new-born  Earth  enjoy'd  of  old , 
And  the  calm  Heavens  in  this  fame  Tenor  roWl'd: 
All  the  great  World  had  then  one  conftant  Springy 

No  cold  Eaft-winds ,  fuch  as  our  Winters  bring. 

••  ..  .  ,  / 

(  For  I  interpret  this  in  the  fame  Senfe  With 
Ovid's  Verfes  of  the  Golden  Age  : 

Ver  erat  JEterniim  :  placidique  tipentibus  amis 
Miilcebant  Zephyri  natos  fine  femine  flores. 

The  Spring  was  conftant ,  and  foft  Winds  that 
** ,  ,  A  ,  ( blew , 

Rais'd,  witboiit  Seed,  Flow'rs  always  fweet  and 

{new. 

And  then  upon  the  Expiration  of  the  Gol¬ 
den  Age,  he  fays, 

t.  |  . 

Jupiter  antiqui  contraxit  tempera  Veris ,  &c. 

R  2  When 
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if  V'  1  .  j_  *4  -  «  * 

When  Jove  begun  to  reign chang'd  the  Tear , 
Spring  jour  Sea  Jons  made  appear . 

The  Ancients  fuppos’d,  that  in  the  Reign  of 
Saturn ,  who  was  an  Antediluvian  God,  as  I 
may  fo  call  him.  Time  flow’d  with  a  more 
even  Motion,  and  there  was  no  Diverfity  of 
Seafons  in  the  Year,-  but  Jupiter 3  they  fay, 
firfi;  introduc’d  that,  when  he  came  to  manage 
Affairs.  This  is  expreft  after  their  way,  who 
feldom  give  any  fevere  and  Philofophical  Ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Changes  of  Nature.  And  as 
they  fuppos’d  this  perpetual  Spring  in  the  Gold¬ 
en  Age,  fo  they  did  alfo  in  their  particular  E- 
lyfmms  j  as  I  could  fiiew  largely  from  their  Au¬ 
thors,  if  it  would  not  multiply  Citations  too 
muchY  ’Tis  true,  their  Elyfiums  refpe&ed  the 
new  Heavens,  and  new  Earth  to  come,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  paft  ;  but  they  are  both  fram’d 
upon  the  fame  Model,  and  have  common  Pro¬ 
perties. 

The  Chriftian  Authors  have  no  lefs  cele¬ 
brated  the  perpetual  Spring  and  Serenity  of 
the  Heavens  in  Paradife  j  fuch  Expreflions  or 
Defcriptions  you  will  find  in  Juflin  Martyr, 
S.  Bafif  Damafcen ,  Ifidore  H'jpalenjif ,  De  Grat. 
prim ,  horn,  and  others,  infomuch  that  Bel - 
larminCj  I  remember,  reflecting  upon  thofe 
Characters  of  Paradife ?  which  many  of  the 
Fathers  have  given  in  thefe  Refpe&s,  faith* 
ASuch  Things  could  not  be,  unlefs  the  Sun  had 
then  another  Courfe  from  what  he  hath  now,- 
or  which  is  more  eafy,  the  Earth  another  Situ- 
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ation.  Which  Conjecture  will  hereafter  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  well  grounded.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  us  fee  the  Chriftian  Poetry  up¬ 
on  this  Subject,  as  we  have  feen  the  Roman 
upon  the  other.  Alcimm  Amitm  hath  thus  de- 
fcrib’d  Paradife  in  his  Notes  upon  Genefis : 

Non  hie  alterni  fuccedit  temporis  unquam 
Brumay  nec  reflimi  redeunt  pofl  frigora  Soles  ; 
Hie  Ver  ajpduum  Cceli  dementia  format. 

Turbidus  Aufler  abefiy  femperque  fub  acre  fudo 
Nubila  diffugiunty  jugi  cejfura  fereno, 

Nec  pofcit  Natura  lociy  qnos  non  habety  imbresy 
Sed  contents  fuo  dotantur  germina  rore . 

Perpetuo  wet  omne  folnniy  terreeque  benign cs 
Blanda  nitet  facies :  Slant  feinper  collibus  herbtfy 
Arboribufque  comet y  (fre. 

No  Change  of  Seafons  cr  Excefs  was  there3 
No  Winter  chill' d3  nor  Sumner  [corcEd  the  Airy 
Bufy  with  a  confiant  Springy  Nature  was  frejh 

(  and  fair . 

Rough  Winds  cr  Rains  that  Region  never  knew 3 
Water'd  with  Rimers  and  the  MorningDcw ; 

The  Hearn  ns  fill  clear  ,  the  Fields  fill  green  and 

{gay. 

No  Clouds  abomey  nor  on  the  Earth  decay  ; 

Trees  kept  their  Learner  and  Verdure  all  the  Tear3 
And  Fruits  were  nemer  out  of  Sea  fon  there . 

And  as  the  Chriftian  Authors,  fo  likewife  the 
ffewifh  have  fpoken  of  Paradife  in  the  fame"’ 
manner  ;  they  tell  us  alfo  that  the  Days  there 
were  always  of  the  fame  Length  throughout 
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the  whole  Year $  and  that  made  ’em  fancy  Para f 
dife  to  lie  under  the  JEquinodtial  ,*  as  wefiiall 
fee  in  its  due  Place.  ’Tis  true,  we  do  not  find 
thefe  things  mention’d  exprefly  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  but  the  Effe&s  that  flow’d  from  ’em 
are  recorded  there,  and  we  may  reafonably 
fuppofe  Providence  to  haveforefeen,  that  when 
thofe  Effe$s  came  to  be  fcan’d  and  narrowly 
lookt  into,  they  would  lead  us  to  a  Difcovery 
of  the  Caufes,  and  particularly  of  this  great 
and  general  Caufe,  that  perpetual  Equinox  and 
Unity  of  Seafons  in  the  Year,  till  the  Deluge. 
The  Longevity  of  the  Antediluvians  cannot 
be  explain’d  upon  any  other  Suppofition,  as 
we  fliall  haveOccafion  to  fhow  hereafter  *  and 
that  you  know  is  recorded  carefully  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  :  As  alfo  that  there  was  no  Rainbow  be¬ 
fore  the  Flood  $  which  goes  upon  the  fame 
Ground,  that  there  was  no  Variety  of  Sea¬ 
fons,  nor  any  Rain :  And  this  by  many  is 
thought  to  be  underftood  by  Mofes’s  Words, 
Gen .  2.  5,  6.  which  he  {peaks  of  the  firft  and 
Paradifiacal  Earth.  Laftly,  Seeing  the  Earth 
then  brought  forth  the  Principles  of  Life  and 
all  Living  Creatures  (Man  excepted)  accord¬ 
ing  to  M ofes,  Gen.  1.  24.  we  muft  fuppofe 
that  the  State  of  the  Heavens  was  fuch  as  fa¬ 
vour’d  thefe  Conceptions  and  Births,  which 
could  not  poffibly  be  brought  to  Perfection,  as 
the  Seafons  of  the  Year  are  at  prefent.  The 
firft  time  that  we  have  mention  made  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  of  Summer  and  Winter,  and  the  Diffe¬ 
rences  of  Seafons,  is  at  the  ending  of  the  De¬ 
luge,  Qen,  8,  22.  Hence  forward  all  the  Days 
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of  the  Earthy  Seed-time  and  Harvefiy  Heat  and 
Coldy  Summer  andWintevy  Day  and  Night  Jhall 
not  ceafe .  ’Tis  true  thefe  Words  are  fo  lax, 
that  they  may  be  underftood  either  of  a  new 
Courfe  of  Nature  then  inftituted,  or  of  an 
old  one  reftor’d ;  but  feeing  it  doth  appear  from 
other  Arguments  and  Considerations,  that  there 
was  at  that  time  a  new  Courfe  of  Nature  con¬ 
stituted,  it  is  more  reafonable  to  interpret  the 
Words  in  thatSenfe;  which,  as  it  is  agreea¬ 
ble  to  Truths  according  to  Reafon  and  Anti¬ 
quity,  fo  it  renders  that  Remark  of  Mofes  of 
far  greater  Importance,  if  it  be  understood  as 
an  Indication  of  a  new  Order  then  fettled  in 
Nature,  which  fiiould  continue  henceforwards 
fo  long  as  the  Earth  endur’d.  Nor  do  I  at  all 
wonder  that  fuch  things  Should  not  be  expref¬ 
ly  and  pofitively  declar’d  in  Scripture;  for  Na¬ 
tural  Myfteries  in  the  Holy  Writings,  as  well 
as  Prophetical,  are  many  times,  on  fet  Purpofe, 
incompleatly  deliver’d,  fo  as  to  awaken  and 
excite  our  Thoughts  rather  than  fully  refolve 
them  :  This  being  often  more  fuitable  to  the 
Defigns  of  Providence  in  the  Government  of 
the  World.  But  thus  much  for  this  firft  common 
or  general  Character  of  the  Golden  Age,  and 
of  Paradifey  a  perpetual  Serenity  and  perpetual 
/Equinox . 

The  fecond  Character  is  the  Longevity  of 
Men,  and,  as  is  probable,  of  all  other  Ani¬ 
mals  in  Proportion.  This,  methinks,  is  as 
ftrange  and  furprizing  as  the  other  ;  and  I 
know  no  Difference  betwixt  the  Antediluvian 
World  and  the  prefent  fo  apt  to  affed  us,  if 
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we  refled  upon  it,  as  this  wonderful  Dispro¬ 
portion  in  the  Ages  of  Men ;  our  Forefathers 
and  their  Pofterity :  They  liv’d  feven,  eight, 
nine  hundred  Years  and  upwards,  and  ’tis  a 
wonder  now  if  a  Man  live  to  one  hundred. 
Our  Oaks  do  not  laft  fo  long  as  their  Bodies 
did;  Stone  and  Iron  would  fear ce  outwear 
them.  And  this  Property  of  the  firft  Ages,  or 
their  Inhabitants,  how  ftrange  foever,  is  well 
attefted,  and  beyond  all  Exception,  having 
the  joint  Confent  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Hif- 
tory.  The  Scripture  fets  down  the  precife 
Ase  of  a  Series  of  Antediluvian  Patriarchs, 
and  by  thatmeafures  the  Time  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  World  to  the  Deluge;  fo  as  all 
Sacred  Chronology  ftands  upon  that  bottom. 
Yet  I  know  fome  have  thought  this  fo  impro¬ 
bable  and  incongruous  a  thing,  that  to  fave 
the  Credit  of  Mofes  and  the  Sacred  Hiftory, 
they  interpret  thefe  Years  of  Lunar  Years  or 
Months;  and  fo  the  Ages  of  thefe  Patriarchs 
are  reduc’d  to  much  what  the  fame  meafure 
with  the  common  Life  of  Man  at  this  time. 
It  may  be  obferv’d  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
Inftances,  that  for  want  of  a  Theory  to  make 
Things  credible  and  intelligible,  Men  of  Wit 
and  Parts  have  often  depreft  the  Senie  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  and  that  not  out  of  any  ill  Will  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  or  Religion,  but  becaufe  they  could  not 
otherwife,  upon  the  Stock  of  their  Notions, 
give  themfelves  a  rational  Account  of  Things 
recorded  there.  But  I  hope  when  we  come  to 
explain  the  Caufes  of  this  Longevity,  wefhall 
fliew  that  it  is  altogether  as  ftrange  a  Thing 
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that  Men  fhould  have  fuch  iliort  Lives  as  they 
have  now,  as  that  they  had  fuch  long  Lives 
in  the  firft  Ages  of  the  World.  In  the  mean 
time-,  there  are  a  great  many  collateral  Rea- 
fons  to  allure  us  that  Lunar  Years  cannot  be 
here  underftood  by  Mofes,  for  all  Antiquity 
gives  the  fame  Account  of  thofe  firft  Ages  of 
the  World,  and  of  the  firft  Men,  that  they 
were  extreamly  long-liv’d.  We  meet  with  it 
generally  in  the  Defcription  of  the  Golden 
Age ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  in  their  Topical  - 
Paradifes  alfo  they  always  fuppos’d  a  great 
Vivacity  or  Longevity  in  thole  that  enjoy’d 
them.  And  Jofephus ,  fpeaking  upon  this  Sub¬ 
ject,  Book  1.  Ch.  4.  Jew.  Ant.  faith,  the  Au¬ 
thors  of  all  the  Learned  Nations,  Greeks  or 
Barbarians ,  bare  Witnefsto  Mofes’s  Do&rine 
in  this  particular.  And  in  the  Mofaical  Hifto- 
ry  it  felf,  there  are  feveral  Circumftances  and 
Marks  that  dilcover  plainly,  that  the  Years  of 
the  Patriarchs  cannot  be  underftood  of  Lunar 
Years  as  we  ftiall  have  Oecafion  to  fliow  in 
another  Place.  We  proceed  in  the  mean  time 
to  the  third  and  laft  Character,  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  Fertility  of  the  Soil,  and  the  Production  of 
Animals  out  of  the  new  made  Earth. 

The  firft  part  of  this  Character  is  unquef- 
tionable  ,*  All  Antiquity  fpeaks  of  the  Plenty 
of  the  Golden  Age,  and  of  their  Paradifesy 
whether  Chriftian  or  Heathen.  The  Fruits 
of  the  Earth  at  firft  were  fpontaneous,  and  the 
Ground,  without  being  torn  and  tormented, 
fatisfied  the  Wants  pr  Defires  of  Man.  When 
JSUture  was  frefti  and  full,  all  things  flow’d 

from 
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from  her  more  eafily  and  more  pure,  like  the 
firft  running  of  the  Grape, or  the  Honey-comb; 
but  now  flie  muft  be  preft  and  fqueez’d, 
and  her  Produdions  tafte  more  of  the  Earth 
and  of  Bitternefs.  The  ancient  Poets  have 
often  pleas’d  themfelves  in  making  Defcrip- 
tions  of  this  happy  State,  and  in  admiring  the 
Riches  and  Liberality  of  Nature  at  that  time ; 
but  we  need  not  tranfcribe  their  Poetry  here, 
feeing  this  Point  is  not,  I  think,  contefted  by 
any.  The  fecond  Part  of  this  Character,  con¬ 
cerning  the  fpontaneous Origin  of  Living  Crea¬ 
tures  out  of  that  firft  Earth,  is  not  fo  unquef- 
tionable;  and  as  to  Man,  TS/lofes  plainly  implies 
that  there  was  a  particular  Adion  or  Minifte- 
ry  of  Providence  in  the  Formation  of  his  Body  ; 
but  as  to  other  Animals,  he  feems  to  fuppofe 
that  the  Earth  brought  them  forth  as  it  did 
Herbs  and  Plants.  {Gen.  i.  24.  compar’d  with 
the  nth  Verfe.)  And  the  Truth  is,  there  is 
no  fuch  great  Difference  betwixt  V egetable 
and  Animal  Eggs,  or  betwixt  the  Seeds  out  of 
which  Plants  rife,  and  the  Eggs  out  of  which 
all  Animals  rife,  but  that  we  may  conceive, 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  in  the  firft  Earth ; 
And  as  fome  Warmth  and  Influence  from  the 
Sun  is  requir’d  for  the  Vegetation  of  Seeds,  fo 
that  Influence  or  Impregnation,  which  isnecef- 
fary  to  make  Animal  Eggs  fruitful,  was  im¬ 
puted  by  the  Ancients  to  the  JfL ther,  or  to  an 
adive  and  pure  Element  which  had  the  fame 
Effed  upon  our  great  Mother  the  Earth,  as 
the  Irradiation  of  the  Male  hath  upon  the  Fe¬ 
males  Eggs, 

Turn 
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Turn  Vater  Omnipotent  foccundis  imbribus  JEther 
Conjugis  in  gremium  Ut<e  defcendit. 

In  fruitful  Show'rs  of  ALther  Jove  did  glide 
Into  theBofojnof  his  joyful  Bride. 

’Tistrue,  this  Opinion  of  the  fpontaneous 
Origin  of  Animals  in  the  firft  Earth  hath  lain 
under  fome  Odium ,  becaufe  it  was  common¬ 
ly  reckon’d  to  be  Epicurus's  Opinion  peculiar¬ 
ly  ;  and  he  extended  it  not  only  to  all  brute 
Creatures,  but  to  Mankind  alfo,  whom  he 
fuppos’d  to  grow  out  of  the  Earth  in  great 
numbers,  in  feveral  Parts  and  Countries,  like 
other  Animals ;  which  is  a  Notion  contrary  to 
the  Sacred  Writings;  for  they  declare,  that 
all  Mankind,  though  diffus’d  now  through  the 
feveral  Parts  and  Regions  of  the  Earth,  rofe 
at  firft  from  one  Head  or  fingle  Man  or  Wo- 
nian;  which  is  a  Conclufion  of  great  Impor¬ 
tance,  and  that  could  not,  I  think,  by  the 
|Light  of  Nature,  have  ever  been  difeover’d. 
And  this  makes  the  Epicurian  Opinion  the  more 
improbable,  for  why  fliould  two  rife  only,  if 
they  fprung  from  the  Earth  ?  or  how  could 
they  rife  in  their  full  Growth  and  Perfection, 
as  Adam  and  Eye  did  ?  But  as  for  the  Opinion 
of  Animals  riling  out  of  the  Earth  at  firft,  that 
was  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Epicurus The  Stoic ks 
were  of  the  fame  Mind,  and  the  Pythagoreans , 
and  the  JEgyptians^nd,!  think, all  that  fuppos’d 
the  Earth  to  rife  from  a  Chaos.  Neither  do 
I  know  any  harm  in  that  Opinion,  if  duly  li¬ 
mited 
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mited  and  ftated ;  for  what  Inconvenience  is 
it,  or  what  Diminution  of  Providence,  that 
there  fliould  be  the  Principles  of  Life,  as  well 
as  the  Principles  of  Vegetation,  in  the  new 
Earth  ?  And  unlefs  you  fuppofe  all  the  firft 
Animals,  as  well  as  the  firft  Man,  to  have 
been  made  at  one  ftroke,  in  their  full  Growth 
and  Perfection,  which  we  have  neither  Reafon 
nor  Authority  fufficient  to  believe  >  if  they 
were  made  young,  little  and  weak,  as  they 
come  now  into  the  World,  there  feems  to  be 
no  way  for  their  Production  more  proper,  and 
decorous,  than  that  they  fliould  fpring  from 
their  great  Mother  the  Earth.  Laftly,  conii- 
dering  the  innumerable  little  Creatures  that 
are  upon  the  Earth,  InfeCis  and  creeping  things ; 
and  that  thefe  were  not  created  out  of  nothing, 
but  form’d  out  of  the  Ground :  I  think  that 
an  Office  moft  proper  for  Nature,  that  can  fet 
fo  many  Hands  to  work  at  once  $  and  that  hath 
Hands  fit  for  all  thofe  little  Operations  or  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  how  frnall  foever,  that  would  lefs 
become  the  Dignity  of  Superiour  Agents. 

Thus  much  for  the  Preliminaries,  or  three 
general  Charaders  of  Paradife ,  which  were 
common  to  it  with  the  reft  of  the  Primaeval 
Earth  ;  and  were  the  chief  Ingredients  of  the 
Golden  Age,  fo  much  celebrated  by  the  An¬ 
cients.  I  know  there  were  feveral  other  Dif¬ 
ferences  betwixt  that  Earth  and  this ;  but  thefe 
are  the  Original ;  and  fuch  as  are  not  neceftary 
to  be  premis’d  for  the  general  Explication  of 
paradife ,  we  referve  for  another  Place.  We 
may  in  the  mean  time  obferve,  how  prepof. 

teroufly 
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teroufly  they  go  to  work,  that  fet  themfelves 
immediately  to  find  out  feme  pleafant  Place 
of  the  Earth  to  fix  Paradife  in,  before  they 
have  confider’d,  or  laid  any  Grounds,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  general  Conditions  of  it,  wherefoe- 
ver  it  was.  Thefe  mu  ft  be  firft  known  and  de- 
termin’d,  and  we  muft  take  our  Aim  and  Di¬ 
rections  from  thefe,  how  to  proceed  further 
in  our  Enquiries  after  it;  otherwife  we  fail 
without  a  Compafs,  or  feek  a  Port  and  know 
not  which  way  it  lies.  And  as  we  fliould 
think  him  a  very  unskilful  Pilot  that  fought  a 
Place  in  the  new  World,  or  America ,  that  real¬ 
ly  was  in  the  old ;  fo  they  commit  no  lefs  an 
Error,  that  feek  Paradife  in  the  prefent  Earth, 
as  now  conftituted,  which  could  only  belong 
to  the  former,  and  to  the  State  of  the  firft 
World :  As  will  appear  more  plainly  in  the 
following  Chapter. 

-  C  H  A  P.  II. 

The  great  Change  of  the  World  fince  the  Flood 
from  what  it  was  in  the  firft  Ages.  The  Earth 
under  its  prefent  Form  could  not  be  Paradifiacal, 
nor  any  Part  of  it. 

TH  E  Scheme  of  this  World  pajfeth  away , 
faith  an  Holy  Author  :  The  Mode  and 
Form,  both  of  the  Natural  and  Civil 
World  changeth  continually  more  or  lefs,  but 
moft  remarkably  at  certain  Periods,  when  all 
Nature  puts  on  another  Face ;  as  it  will  do  at 
the  Conflagration,  and  hath  done  already  from 

the 
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the  time  of  the  Deluge.  We  may  imagine 
how  different  a  Profpeft  the  firft  World  would 
make  from  what  we  fee  now  in  the  prefent 
State  of  Things,  if  we  confider  only  thofe  Ge¬ 
nerals  by  which  we  have  defcrib’d  it  in  the  fore¬ 
going  Chapter,  and  what  their  Influence  would 
be  upon  Mankind  and  the  reft  of  Nature.  For 
every  new  State  of  Nature  doth  introduce  a 
new  Civil  Orders  and  a  new  Face  and  Oeco- 
nomy  of  Humane  Affairs :  And  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  fdme  two  Planets,  that  are  Under 
the  fame  State  or  Period,  do  not  fo  much  dif¬ 
fer  from  one  another,  as  the  fame  Planet  doth 
from  it  felf  in  different  Periods  of  its  Dura¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  feem  to  inhabit  the  fame 
World  that  our  firft  Fdre-fathers  did,  nor  fcarce 
to  be  the  fame  Race  of  Men.  Our  Life  now 
is  fo  fliort  and  vain,  as  if  we  came  into  the 
World  only  to  fee  it  and  leave  it,*  by  thattimd 
we  begin  to  underftand  our  felves  a  little,and  td 
know  where  we  are,  and  how  to  a&  our  part^ 
we  rauft  leave  the  Stage,  and  give  Place  to  6- 
thers  as  meer  Novices  as  we  were  our  felves 
at  our  firft  Entrance.  And  this  fhort  Life  is 
employ’d,  in  a  great  meafure*  to  preferve  bur 
felves  from  Neceflity,  or  Difeafes,  or  Injuries 
of  the  Air,  or  otherlnconveniencies ;  tdmake 
one  Man  eafy,  ten  muft  work  and  do  drudge¬ 
ry;  The  Body  takes  up  fo  much  time,  we  have 
little  Leifure  for  Contemplation,  or  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  Mind.  The  Earth  doth  not  yield 
us  Food,  but  with  much  Labour  and  Induftryi 
and  what  was  her  free-will  Offering  before,  or 
an  eafy  Liberality,  can  fcarce  now  be  extorted 
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from  her.  Neither  are  the  Heavens  more  fa¬ 
vourable,  fometimes  in  one  Extream,  fome- 
times  in  another;  The  Air  often  impure  orin- 
fediious,  and,  for  a  great  part  of  the  Year, 
Nature  her  felf  feems  to  be  fick  or  dead.  To 
this  Vanity  the  external  Creation  is  made  fub- 
jedt  as  well  as  Mankind,  and  fo  mail  continue 
tili  the  Reftitution  of  all  Things. 

Can  we  imagine,  in  thole  happy  Times  and 
Places  we  are  treating  of,  that  things  flood  in 
this  fame  Pofture  ?  are  thefe  the  Fruits  of  the 
Golden  Age  and  of  Paradife ,  or  confiftent 
with  their  Happinefs  ?  And  the  Remedies  of 
thefe  Evils  muft  be  fo  univerfal,  you  cannot 
give  them  to  one  Place  or  Region  or  the  Earth, 
but  all  muft  participate  :  For  thefe  are  things 
that  flow  from  the  Courfe  of  the  Heavens, 
or  fuch  general  Caufes  as  extend  at  once  to  all 
Nature.  If  there  was  a  perpetual  Spring  and 
perpetual  /Equinox  in  Paradife ,  there  was  at 
the  fame  time  a  perpetual  /Equinox  all  the 
Earth  over ;  unlefs  you  place  Paradife  in  the 
middle  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  So  alfo  the  long 
Lives  of  the  Antediluvians  was  an  univerfal 
Effedt,  and  muft  have  had  an  univerfal  Caufe. 
’Tis  true,  in  fome  Angle  Parts  or  Regions  of 
the  prefent  Earth,  the  Inhabitants  live  gene¬ 
rally  longer  than  in  others,  but  do  not  ap¬ 
proach  in  any  meafure  the  Age  of  their  An¬ 
tediluvian  Fore-fathers;  and  that  degree  of 
Longevity  which  they  have  above  the  reft, 
they  owe  to  the  Calmnefs  and  Tranquility  of 
their  Heavens  and  Air ;  which  is  but  an  im- 
perfedi  Participation  of  that  Caufe  which  was 
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once  univerfal,  and  had  its  EffeCt  throughout: 
the  whole  Earth.  And  as  to  the  Fertility  of 
this  Earth.,  though  in  fome  Spots  it  be  emi¬ 
nently  more  fruitful  than  in  others,  and  more 
delicious ;  yet  that  of  the  firft  Earth  was  a 
Fertility  of  another  kind,  being  fpontaneous, 
and  extending  to  the  Produ&ion  of  Animals, 
which  cannot  be  without  a  favourable  Con- 
courfe  from  the  Heavens  alfo. 

Thus  much  in  general ;  we  will  now  go 
over  thofe  three  forementioned  Characters 
more  diftinCtly,  to  ftiow,  by  their  Unfuitable- 
nefs  to  the  prefent  State  of  Nature,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  whole  Earth,  as  it  is  now,  nor  any 
Part  of  it,  could  be  Paradijiacal.  The  per¬ 
petual  Spring,  which  belong’d  to  the  Golden 
Age,  and  to  Paradife ,  is  an  Happinefs  this 
prefent  Earth  cannot  pretend  to,  nor  is  capa¬ 
ble  of,  unlefs  we  could  transfer  the  Sun  from 
the  Ecliptick  to  the  ^Equator,  or,  which  is  as 
eafy,  perfuade  the  Earth  to  change  its  Foftttre 
to  the  Sun.  If  Archimedes  had  found  a  Place 
to  plant  his  Machines  in  for  removing  of 
the  Earth,  all  that  I  Ihould  have  defir ’d  of 
him,  would  have  been  only  to  have  given  it 
an  heave  at  one  End,  and  fet  it  a  little  to 
rights  again  with  the  Sun,  that  we  might  have 
enjoy’d  the  Comfort  of  a  perpetual  Spring, 
which  we  have  loft  by  its  Diflocation  ever 
fince  the  Deluge.  And  there  being  nothing 
more  indifpenfably  neceftary  to  a  Paradijiacal 
State  than  this  Unity  and  Equality  of  Seafons, 
where  that  cannot  be,  ’tis  in  vain  to  feek  for 
the  reft  of  Paradife. 
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The  fpontaneous  Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Ground 
was  a  thing  peculiar  to  the  primigenial  Soil, 
which  was  fo  temper’d,  as  made  it  more  lux¬ 
uriant  at  that  time  than  it  could  ever  be  after¬ 
wards  ;  and  as  that  rich  Temperament  was  fpent* 
fo  by  degrees  it  grew  lefs  fertile*  ,  The  Ori¬ 
gin  or  Prod ud ion  of  Animals  out  of  the  Earth 
depended  not  only  upon  this  vital  Gonftituti'dn 
of  the  Soil  at  firft,  but  alfo  upon  fuch  a,  Pofture 
and  Afped  of  the  Heavens^  as  favour’d^  or  at 
leaft  permitted  Nature,  to  make  her  beft  W orks 
out  of  this  prepar’d  Matter,  and  better  than 
could  be  made  in  that  manner,  after  the  Flood. 
Noah ,  we  fee,  had  Orders  given  him  to  preferve 
the  Races  of  living  Creatures  in  his  Ark,when 
the  old  World  was  deftroy’d  ,  which  is  an  Ar¬ 
gument  to  me,  that  Providence  forelaw  that 
the  Earth  would  not  be  capable  to  produce 
them  under  its  new  Form  3  and  that,  not  only 
for  want  of  Fitnefs  in  the  Soil,  but  beeaufe  of 
the  Diverfity  of  Seafons  which  were  then  to 
take  Place,  whereby  Nature  would  be  dis¬ 
turb’d  in  her  Work,  and  the  Subjed  to  be 
wrought  upon  would  not  continue  long  enough 
in  the  fame  due  Temper.  But  this  part  of  the 
lecond  Gharader,  concerning  the  Original of  A- 
nimals,  deferves  to  be  further  examin’d  and 
explain’d. 

The  firft  Principles  of  Life  mud  be  tender 
and  dudile,  that  they  may  yield  to  all  the  Mo¬ 
tions  and  gentle  Touches  of  Nature ;  other- 
wife  it  is  not  poffible  that  they  fliould  be 
wrought  with  that  Curiofity,  and  drawn  into 
all  thofe  little  fine  Threads  and  Textures,  that 
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we  fee  and  admire  in  fome  parts  of  the  Bodies 
of  Animals.  And  as  the  Matter  muft  be  fo  con- 
ftituted  at  firft,  fo  it  mu  ft  be  kept  in  a  due  Tem¬ 
per  till  the  Work  be  finiflit,  without  any  Ex- 
cefs  of  Heat  or  Cold  $  and  accordingly  we  fee 
that  Nature  hath  made  Proyifion  in  all  forts  of 
Creatures,  whether  Oviparous  or  Viviparous^ 
that  the  firft  Rudiments  of  Life  fiiould  be  pre- 
lerv’d  from  all  Injuries  of  the  *4ir,  and  kept 
in  a  moderate  Warmth.  Eggs  are  enclos’d  in 
a  Shell,  or  Film,  and  muft  be  cherifh’d  with 
an  equal  gentle  Heat,  to  begin  Formation  and 
continue  it,  otherwife  the  Work  mifcarries: 
And  in  Viviparous  Creatures,  the  Materials 
of  Life  are  fafely  lodg’d  in  the  Female’s  Womb, 
and  conferv’d  in  a  fit  Temperature  ’twixt  Heat 
and  Cold,  while  the  Caufes  that  Providence 
hath  employ’d  are  bufy  at  work,  faftiioning 
and  placing  and  joining  the  Parts  in  that  due 
Order  which  fo  wonderful  a  Fabrick  requires. 

Let  us  now  compare  thefe  things  with  the 
Birth  of  Animals  in  the  new-made  World,  when 
they  firft  rofe  out  of  the  Earth,  to  fee  what  Pro- 
vifion  could  be  made  there  for  their  Safety  and 
Nourifliment,  while  they  were  a  making,  and 
when  newly  made  5  and  though  we  take  all 
Advantages  we  can,  and  fuppofe  both  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  favourable,  a  fit  Soil 
and  a  warm  and  conftant  Temper  of  the  Air, 
all  will  be  little  enough  to  make  this  way  of: 
Production  feafible  or  probable.  But  if  we 
fuppofe  there  was  then  the  fame  Inconftancy 
of  the  Heavens  that  is  now,  the  fame  Vicifti- 
tude  of  Seafons,  and  the  fame  Inequality  of 
•  -  ~~  Heat 
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Heat  and  Cold,  I  do  hot  think  it  at  all  poffi- 
ble  that  they  could  be  fo  form'd,  or,  being 
new-form’d,  preferv’d  and  nourifti’d.  ’Tis 
true,  fome  little  Creatures,  that  are  of  iliort 
Difpatch  in  their  Formation,  and  find  Nourifti- 
ment  enough  wherefoever  they  are  bred,  might 
be  produc'd  and  brought  to  Perfection  in  this 
way,  notwithftanding  any  Inequality  of  Sea- 
fonsj  becaufe  they  are  made  all  at  a  Heat,  as 
I  may  fo  fay,  begun  and  ended  within  the 
compafs  of  one  Seafon.  But  the  great  Quef- 
tion  is  concerning  the  more  perfect  kinds  of  A- 
nimals,  that  require  a  long  flay  in  the  Womb, 
to  make  them  capable  to  fuftain  and  nourifh 
themfelves  when  they  firft  come  into  the 
World*  Such  Animals,  being  big  and  ft  rang, 
muft  have  a  pretty  Hardnefs  in  their  Bones, 
and  Force  and  Firmnefs  in  their  Mufcles  and 
Joints,  before  they  can  bare  their  own  weight, 
and  exercife  the  common  Motions  of  their 
Body :  And  accordingly  we  fee  Nature  hath 
ordain’d  for  thefe  a  longer  time  of  Geftation, 
that  their  Limbs  and  Members  might  have 
time  to  acquire  Strength  and  Solidity.  Befides, 
the  young  ones  of  thefe  Animals  have  com¬ 
monly  the  Milk  of  the  Dam  to  nouriili  them 
after  they  are  brought  forth,  which  is  a  very 
proper  Nouriftmient,  and  like  to  that  which 
they  had  before  in  the  Womb  ;  and  by  this 
means  their  Stomachs  are  prepar’d  by  degrees 
for  coarfer  Food  ;  Whereas  our  Terrigenous 
Animals  muft  have  been  wean’d  as  foon  as 
they  were  born,  or  as  foon  as  they  were  fepa- 
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rated  from  their  Mother  the  Earth,  and  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  allow’d  a  longer  time  of  continu¬ 
ing  there. 

Thefe  Things  being  confider’d,  we  cannot 
in  reafon  but  fuppofe,  that  thefe  Terrigenous 
Animals  were  as  long,  or  longer,  a  perfect¬ 
ing,  than  our  Viviparous,  and  were  not  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Body  of  the  Earth  for  ten, 
twelve,  eighteen  or  more  Months,  according 
as  their  Nature  was ;  and  feeing  in  this  fpace 
of  time  they  nuifl  have  fuffer’d,  upon  the 
common  Hypothesis. ,  all  Viciilitudes  and  Vari¬ 
ety  of  Seafons,  and  great  Excefies  of  Heat 
and  Cold,  which  are  things  incompatible 
with  the  tender  Principles  of  Life  and  the 
Formation  of  living  Creatures,  as  we  have 
fhown  before,*  we  may  reafonably  and  fafely 
conclude,  that  Nature  had  not,  when  the 
World  began,  the  fame  Courfe  fhe  hath  now, 
or  that  the  Earth  was  not  then  in  its  prefent 
Pofture  and  Conftitution :  Seeing,  1  fay,  thefe 
firft  fpontaneous  Births,  which  both  the  Holy 
Writ,  Reafon  and  Antiquity  feem  to  allow, 
could  not  be  finifh’d  and  brought  to  Maturity, 
nor  afterwards  preferv’d  and  nourifh’d,  upon 
any  other  Suppofition. 

Longevity  is  the  lad  Charafter  to  be  confi- 
der’d,  and  as  inconfiftent  with  the  prefent 
State  of  the  Earth  as  any  other.  There  are 
many  Things  in  the  Story  of  the  firft  Ages  that 
feem  ftrange,  but  nothing  fo  prodigy-like  as 
the  long  Lives  of  thofe  Men  ,*  that  their  Houfes 
of  Clay  ftiould  /land  eight  or  nine  hundred 
Years  and  upwards,  and  thofe  we  build  of  the 
ftardeft  Stone  or  Marble  will  not  now  lafr  fo 
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long.  This  hath  excited  the  Curiofity  of  In¬ 
genious  and  Learned  Men  in  all  Ages  to  en¬ 
quire  after  the  poffible  Caufes  of  that  Longe¬ 
vity;  and  if  it  had  been  always  in  Conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Innocency  of  Life  and  Manners, 
and  expir’d  when  that  expir’d,  we  might  have 
thought  it  fome  peculiar  Bleffing  or  Reward 
attending  that ;  but  ’twas  common  to  good 
and  bad,  and  lafted  till  the  Deluge,  whereas 
Mankind  was  degenerate  long  before.  A- 
mo'ngft  Natural  Caufes,  fome  have  imputed 
it  to  the  Sobriety  and  Simplicity  of  their  Diet 
and  manner  of  living  in  thofe  Days,  that  they 
eat  no  Fleih,  and  had  not  all  thofe  Provoca¬ 
tions  to  Gluttony  which  Wit  and  Vice  have 
fince  invented.  This  might  have  fome  Effe<ft, 
but  not  pofflbly  to  that  degree  and  meafure 
that  we  fpeak  of.  There  are  many  Monafti- 
cal  Perfons  now  that  live  Abftemioufly  all  their 
Lives,  and  yet  they  think  an  hundred  Years 
a  very  great  Age  amongft  them.  Others  have 
imputed  it  to  the  Excellency  of  their  Fruits, 
and  fome  unknown  Virtue  in  their  Herbs  and 
Plants  in  thofe  Days,*  but  they  may  as  well  fay 
nothing,  as  fay  that  which  can  neither  be  prov’d 
nor  underflood.  It  could  not  be  either  the 
Quantity  or  Quality  of  their  Food  that  was 
the  Caufe  of  their  long  Lives,  for  the  Earth 
was  faid  to  be  curft  long  before  die  Deluge, 
and  probably  by  that  time  was  more  barren  and 
juicelefs  (for  the  generality)  than  ours  is  now; 
yet  we  do  not  fee  that  their  Longevity  de¬ 
creas’d  at  all,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
to  the  Flood.  M ethufalah  was  Noah's  Grand- 
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father,but  one  intire  Remove  from  the  Deluge? 
and  he  liv'd  longer  than  any  of  his  Fore-fathers, 
That  Food  that  will  nourifli  the  Parts,  and  keep 
us  in  Health,  is  alfo  capable  to  keep  us  in 
long  Life,  if  there  be  no  Impediments  other- 
wife  j  for  to  continue  Health  is  to  continue  Life ; 
as  that  Fewel  that  is  fit  to  raife  and  nourifh 
a  Flame,  will  prefer ve  it  as  long  as  you  pleafe, 
if  you  add  frefh  Fewel,  and  no  external  Caufes 
hinder  :  Neither  do  we  obferve  that  in  thofe 
Parts  of  the  prefent  Earth,  where  People  live 
longer  than  in  others,  that  there  is  any  thing 
extraordinary  in  theirFood ;  but  that  the  Dif¬ 
ference  is  chiefly  from  the  Air  and  theTempe- 
ratenefs  of  the  Heavens ;  And  if  the  Antedi¬ 
luvians  had  not  enjoy’d  that  Advantage  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  differently  from  what  a- 
ny  Parts  of  the  Earth  do  now,  they  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  feen  feven,  eight,  or  nine  hundred 
Years  go  over  their  Heads,  though  they  had 
been  nourifli’d  with  Neffar  and  Ainbrofid . 

Others  have  thought  that  the  long  Lives  of 
thofe  Men  of  the  old  World  proceeded  from 
the  Strength  of  their  Stamina ,  or  firft  Princi¬ 
ples  of  their  Bodies ;  which  if  they  were  now 
as  ftrong  in  us,  they  think  we  fhould  ft  ill  live  as 
long  as  they  did.  This  could  not  be  the  foie 
and  adequate  Caufe  of  their  Longevity,  as 
will  appear  both  from  Hiftory  and  Reafon. 
Shem ,  who  was  born  before  the  Flood,  and  had 
in  his  Body  all  the  Virtue  of  the  Antediluvi¬ 
an  Stamina  and  Conftitution,  fell  three  hun¬ 
dred  Years  fhort  of  the  A^e  of  his  Fore-fathers, 
became  the  greateft  part  of  his  Life  was  pafi 
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I  after  the  Flood.  That  their  Stamina  were  ftron- 
|  ger  than  ours  are,  I  am  very  ready  to  believe, 
and  that  their  Bodies  were  greater ;  and  any 
Race  of  ftrong  Men,  living  long  in  Health, 
would  have  Children  of  a  proportionable 
ftrong  Confutation  with  themfelves ;  but  then 
the  Queftion  is,  how  was  this  interrupted  ?  We 
that  are  their  Pofterlty,  why  do  not  we  inhe¬ 
rit  their  long  Lives  ?  How  was  this  Confuta¬ 
tion  broken  at  the  Deluge,  and  how  did  the 
Stamina  fail  fo  faft  when  that  came?  Why 
was  there  fo  great  a  Crifis  then  and  Turn  of  Life, 
or  why  was  that  the  Period  of  their  Strength  ? 

We  fee  this  Longevity  funk  half  in  half  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Flood,  and  after  that  it 
funk  by  gentler  degrees,  but  was  (till  in  Mo¬ 
tion  and  Declenfion  till  it  was  fixt  at  length, 
before  David's  time,  Pf.  90. 10.  (call'd  a  Pfalm 
of  Mofes,)  in  that  which  hath  been  the  com¬ 
mon  Standard  of  Maas  Age  ever  fince :  As 
when  fome  excellent  Fruit  is  tranfplanted  into 
a  worfe  Climate  and  Soil,  it  degenerates  con¬ 
tinually  till  it  comes  to  fuch  a  degree  of  Mean- 
nefs  as  iuits  that  Air  and  Soil,  and  then  it  Hands. 
That  the  Age  of  Man  did  not  fail  all  on  a  Hid¬ 
den  from  the  Antediluvian  Meafureto  the  pre- 
fent,  I  impute  it  to  the  remaining  Stamina  of 
thofe  firft  Ages,  and  the  Strength  of  that  pris¬ 
tine  Conftitution  which  could  not  wear  off 
but  by  degrees.  We  fee  the  Blacks  do  not 
quit  their  Complexion  immediately  by  remo¬ 
ving  into  another  Climate,  but  their  Pofteri- 
ty  changeth  by  little  and  little,  and  after  fome 
Generations  they  become  altogether  like  the 
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People  of  the  Country  where  they  are.  Thus 
by  the  Change  of  Nature  that  happen’d  at 
the  Flood,  the  unhappy  Influence  of  the  Air 
and  unequal  Seafons  weaken’d  by  degrees 
the  innate  Strength  of  their  Bodies  and  the  Vi¬ 
gour  of  their  Parts,  which  would  have  been 
capable  to  have  la  fled  feveral  more  hundreds 
of  Years,  if  the  Heavens  had  continued  their 
Courie  as  formerly,  or  the  Earth  its  Pofition. 
To  conclude  this  particular,  if  any  think 
that  the  Antediluvian  Longevity  proceeded 
only  from  the  Stamina ,  or  the  meer  Strength 
of  their  Bodies,  and  would  have  been  fo  un¬ 
der  any  Conflitution  of  the  Heavens,  let  ’em 
refolve  themfelves  thefe  Queflions :  Firfl,  Why 
thefe  Stamina ,  or  this  Strength  of  Conflitu- 
tion  fail’d  ?  Secondly,  Why  did  it  fail  fo  much 
and  fo  remarkably  at  the  Deluge  ?  Thirdly, 
Why  in  fuch  Proportions  as  it  hath  done  fince 
the  Deluge  ?  And  laflly,  Why  it  hath  flood  fo 
long  immovable,  and  without  any  further  Di¬ 
minution?  Within  the  compafs  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  Years  they  funk  from  nine  hundred  to 
ninety;  and  in  the  compafs  of  more  than  three 
thoufand  Years  fince  they  have  not  funk  ten 
Years,  or  fcarce  any  thing  at  all.  Who  confiders 
theReafons  of  thefe  Things,  and  the  true  Refo- 
Jution  of  thefe  Queflions,  will  be  fatisfied, 
that  to  underfland  the  Caufes  of  that  Longe¬ 
vity,  fomething  more  mufl  be  confider’d  than 
the  Make  and  Strength  of  their  Bodies ;  which, 
though  they  had  been  made  as  flrong  as  the 
"Behemoth  or  Leviathan^  could  not  have  Jafled 
fo  many  Ages,  if  there  had  not  been  a  parti¬ 
cular 
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cular  Concurrence  of  external  Caufes,  fuch  as 
the  prefent  State  of  Nature  doth  not  admit 
of. 

By  this  fliort  Review  .of  the  three  general 
Characters  of  Paradife  and  the  Golden  Age, 
we  may  conclude  how  little  confiftent  they  are 
with  the  prefent  Form  and  Order  of  the  Earth. 
Who  can  pretend  to  affign  any  Place  or  Region  - 
in  this  terraqueous  Globe,  Ifland  or  Conti¬ 
nent,  that  is  capable  of  thefe  Conditions,  or 
that  agrees  either  with  the  Defcriptions  given 
by  the  Ancient  Heathens  of  their  Paradifes , 
or  by  the  Chriflian  Fathers  of  Scripture  Para- 
difei  But  where  then,  will  you  fay,  muft  we 
look  for  it,  if  not  upon  this  Earth  ?,  This  puts 
us  more  into  Defpair  of  finding  it  than  ever  ; 
’tis  not  above  nor  below,  in  the  Air  or  in  the 
fubterraneous  Regions :  No,  doubtlefs  Was 
upon  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  but  of  the 
Primitive  Earth;  whofe  Form  and  Properties, 
as  they  were  different  from  this,  fo  they  were 
fuch  as  made  it  capable  of  being  truly  Para- 
difiacal ,  both  according  to  the  forementioned 
Characters,  and  all  other  Qualities,  and  Pri¬ 
vileges  reafonably  afcrib’d  to  Paradife . 
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f  V 

Chap.  Ill 

The  Original  Differences  of  the  Primitive  Earth 
from  the  prefent  or  poft-dilnvian .  The  three 
Characters  of  Paradife  and  the  Golden  Age 
found  in  the  Primitive  Earth.  A  particular 
Explication  of  each  Character . 

WE  have  hitherto  only  perplext  the 
Argument  and  our  felves,  by  Hi  ow¬ 
ing  how  inexplicable  the  State  of 
Paradife  is  according  to  the  prefent  Order  of 
Things,  and  the  prefent  Condition  of  the  Earth. 
We  muft  now  therefore  bring  into  view  that 
Original  and  Antediluvian  Earth  where  we 
pretend  its  Seat  was,  and  fhow  it  capable  of 
all  thofe  Privileges  which  we  have  deny’d  to 
the  prefent ;  in  virtue  of  which  Privileges,  and 
of  the  Order  of  Nature  eftablifht  there,  that 
primitive  Earth  might  be  truly  P aradifiacaf  as 
in  the  Golden  Age ;  and  fome  Region  of  it 
might  be  peculiarly  fo,  according  to  the  re¬ 
ceiv'd  Idea  of  Paradife.  And  this,  I  think,  is 
all  the  Knowledge  and  Satisfaction  that  we 
can  expeCl,  or  that  Providence  hath  allow’d 
iis  in  this  Argument. 

The  Primigenial  Earth,  which  in  the  firft 
Book  (Chap.  5.)  we  rais’d  from  a  Chaos,  and 
fet  up  in  an  habitable  Form,  we  muff  now  fur- 
vey  again  with  more  Care,  to  obferve  its 
principal  Differences  from  the  prefent  Earth, 
and  what  Influence  they  will  have  upon  the 
Queftion  in  hand.  Thefe  Differences,  as  we 

have 
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have  faid  before,  were  chiefly  three;  The  Form 
of  it,  which  was  fmooth,  even  and  regular. 
The  Pofture  and  Situation  of  it  to  the  Sun, 
which  was  diresfl,  and  not,  as  it  is  at  prefent, 
inclin’d  and  oblique;  and  the  Figure  of  it, 
which  was  more  apparently  and  regularly 
oval  than  it  is  now.  From  thefe  three  Diffe¬ 
rences  flow’d  a  great  many  more,  inferiour 
and  fubordinate  ;  and  which  had  a  confidera- 
ble  Influence  upon  the  moral  World  at  that 
time,  as  well  as  the  natural.  But  we  will  on¬ 
ly  obferve  here  their  more  immediate  Effefe, 
and  that  in  reference  to  thole  general  Charac¬ 
ters  or  Properties  of  the  Golden  Age  and  of 
Paradife ,  which  we  have  inftanc’d  in,  and 
whereof  we  are  bound  to  give  an  Account  by 
our  Hypothefu. 

And  in  this  refped  the  mod:  fundamental  of 
thofe  three  Differences  we  mention’d,  was  that 
of  the  right  Poflure  and  Situation  of  the  Earth 
to  the  Sun  ;  for  from  this  immediately  follow’d 
a  perpetual  ./Equinox  all  the  Earth  over,  or, 
if  you  will,  a  perpetual  Spring  :  And  that  was 
the  great  thing  we  found  wanting  in  the 
prefent  Earth  to  make  it  Paradifiacal ,  or  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  fo.  Wherefore  this  being  now 
found  and  eftablifhtin  the  Primitive  Earth,  the 
other  two  Properties,  of  Longevity  and  of 
Spontaneous  and  Vital  Fertility,  will  be  of 
more  eafy  Explication.  In  the  mean  time  let 
us  view  a  little  the  Reafons  and  Caufes  of  that 
regular  Situation  in  the  firft  Earth. 

The  Truth  is,  one  cannot  fo  well  require  a 
Reafon  of  the  regular  Situation  the  Earth  had 
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then,  for  that  was  mod  Ample  and  natural  ; 
as  of  the  irregular  Situation  it  hath  now,  {land¬ 
ing  oblique  and  inclin’d  to  the  Sun  or  the  E- 
cliprick:  Whereby  the  Courfe  of  the  Year  is 
become,  unequal,  and  we  are  caft  into  a  great 
Diverfity  of  Seafons,  But  however,  ftating 
the  firft  aright  with  its  Circumftances,  we  fhall 
have  a  better  Profped  upon  the  fecond,  and 
fee  from  what  Caufes,  and  in  what  manner,  it 
came  to  pafs.  Let  us  therefore  fuppofe  the 
Earth,  with  the  reft  of  its  fellow  Planets,  to  be 
carried  about  the  Sun  in  the  Ecliptick  by  the 
Motion  of  the  liquid  Heavens ;  and  being  at 
that  time  perfectly  uniform  and  regular,  ha¬ 
ving  the  fame  Center  of  its  Magnitude  and 
Gravity,  it  would  by  the  Equality  of  its  Li- 
bration  neceffarily  have  its  Axis  parallel  to  the 
Axis  of  the  fame  Ecliptick,  both  its  Poles  be¬ 
ing  equally  inclin’d  to  the  Sun.  And  this  Pof- 
ture  I  call  a  right  Situation ,  as  oppos’d  to  ob¬ 
lique  or  inclin’d  :  or  a  parallel  Situation,  if 
you  pleafe.  Now  this  is  a  thing  that  needs 
no  Proof  befides  its  own  Evidence;  for  ’tis 
the  immediate  Refult  and  common  Effed  of 
Gravity  or  Libration,  that  a  Body,  freely  left 
to  itfelf  in  a  fluid  Medium ,  fiiould  fettle  in 
fuch  a  Pofture  as  beft  anfwers  to  its  Gravita¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  firft  Earth  whereof  we  fpeak, 
being  uniform  and  every  way  equally  bal¬ 
anc’d,  there  was  no  Reafon  why  it  ftiould 
incline  at  one  End,  more  than  at  the  other,  tor 
wards  the  Sun.  As  if  you  fhould  fuppofe  a 
Ship  to  ftand  North  and  South  under  the  A E- 
quator,  if  it  was  equally  built  and  equally 
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ballafted,  it  would  not  incline  to  one  Pole  or 
other,  but  keep  its  Axis  parallel  to  the  Axis 
oi  the  Earth  ;  but  if  the  Ballad:  lay  more  at 
one  End,  it  would  dip  towards  that  Pole,  and 
rife  proportionably  higher  towards  the  other. 
So  thofe  great  Ships  that  fail  about  the  Sun 
once  a  Year,  or  once  in  fo  many  Years,  whilft 
they  are  uniformly  built  and  equally  pois’d, 
they  keep  fteady  and  even  with  the  Axis  of 
their  Orbit  but  if  they  lofe  that  Equality, 
and  the  Center  of  their  Gravity  change,  the 
hea  vier  End  will  incline  more  towards  the  com¬ 
mon  Center  of  their  Motion,  and  the  other  End 
will  recede  from  it.  So  particularly  the  Earth, 
which  makes  one  in  that  Aery  Fleet,  when  it 
Ycap’d  fo  narrowly  from  being  fhipwrackt  in 
the  great  Deluge,  was  however  fo  broken  and 
diforder’d,  that  it  loft  its  equal  Poife,and  there¬ 
upon  the  Center  of  its  Gravity  changing,  one 
Pole  became  more  inclin’d  towards  the  Sun, 
and  the  other  more  remov’d  from  it,  and  fo 
its  right  and  parallel  Situation  which  it  had 
before  to  the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptick ,  was 
chang’d  into  an  oblique  ,*  in  which  skew  Pof- 
ture  it  hath  flood  ever  fince,  and  is  likely  fo  to 
do  for  fome  Ages  to  come.  I  inftance  in  this, 
as  the  moft  obvious  Caufe  of  the  Change  of 
the  Situation  of  the  Earth,  though  it  may  be, 
upon  this  followed  a  Change  in  its  Magnetifm, 
and  that  might  alfo  contribute  to  the  fame  Ef¬ 
fect. 

However,  this  Change  and  Obliquity  of  the 
Earth’s  Pofture  had  a  long  train  of  Confe- 
quences  depending  upon  it ,•  whereof  that  was 
the  moft  immediate,  that  it  alter’d  the  Form 
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of  the  Year 3  and  brought  in  that  Inequality 
of  Seafons  which  hath  fince  obtain’d  :  As,  on 
the  contrary,  while  the  Earth  was  in  its  firft 
and  natural  Pofture,  in  a  more  eafy  and  regu¬ 
lar  Difpofition  to  the  Sun,  that  had  alfo  ano¬ 
ther  refpe&ive  train  of  Confequences,  whereof 
one  of  the  firft,  and  that  which  we  are  moft 
concern’d  in  at  prefen t,  was,  that  it  made  a 
perpetual  /Equinox  or  Spring  to  all  the  World, 
all  the  Parts  of  the  Year  had  one  and  the  fame 
Tenor,  Face  and  Temper  ;  there  was  no 
Winter  or  Summer,  Seed-time  or  Harveft* 
but  a  continual  Temperature  of  the  Air  and 
Verdure  of  the  Earth.  And  this  fully  anfwers 
the  firft  and  fundamental  Character  of  the 
Golden  Age  and  of  Paradife ;  and  what  An¬ 
tiquity,  whether  Heathen  or  Chriftian,  hath 
fpoken  concerning  that  perpetual  Serenity  and 
conftant  Spring  that  reign’d  there,  which  in 
the  one  was  accounted  Fabulous,  and  in  the 
other  Hyperbolical,  we  fee  to  have  been  really 
and  Philofophically  true.  Nor  is  there  any 
Wonder  in  the  thing,  the  Wonder  is  rather  on 
our  fide,  that  the  Earth  ftiould  ftand  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  forc’d  Pofture  wherein  it  is  now, 
fpinning  Yearly  about  an  Axis,  I  mean  that 
of  the  /Equator,  that  doth  not  belong  to  the 
Orbit  of  its  Motion ;  This,  I  fay,  is  more 
ftrange  than  that  it  once  ftood  in  a  Pofture 
that  was  ftreight  and  regular ;  As  we  more 
juftly  admire  the  Tower  at  pifa ,  that  ftands 
crook’d,  than  twenty  other  ftreight  Towers 
that  are  much  hishen 
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Having  got  this  Foundation  to  ft  and  upon, 
the  reft  of  our  Work  will  go  on  more  eafily  ; 
and  the  two  other  Characters  which  we  men¬ 
tion’d,  will  not  be  of  very  difficult  Explication. 
The  fpontaneous  Fertility  of  the  Earth,  and 
its  Production  of  Animals  at  that  time,  we 
have  in  fome  meafure  explain’d  before,  fuppo- 
fing  it  to  proceed  partly  from  the  Richnefs  of 
the  primigenial  Soil,  and  partly  from  this 
conftant  Spring  and  Benignity  of  the  Heavens, 
which  we  have  now  eftablifh’d  :  Thefe  were 
always  ready  to  excite  Nature,  and  put  her 
upon  Action,  and  never  to  interrupt  her  in  any 
of  her  Motions  or  Attempts.  We  have  ftiow’d 
in  the  fifth  Chapter  of  the  firft  Book,  how 
this  primigenial  Soil  was  made,  and  of  what 
Ingredients ;  which  were  fuch  as  compofe  the 
richeft  and  fatteft  Soil,  being  a  light  Earth 
mixt  with  unCtuous  Juices,  and  then  afterwards 
refrefti’d  and  diluted  with  the  Dews  of  Hea¬ 
ven  all  the  Year  long,  and  cherifht  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  Warmth  from  the  Sun.  What  more 
hopeful  Beginning  of  a  World  than  this  ?  You 
will  grant,  I  believe,  that  whatfoever  degree, 
or  whatfoever  kind  of  Fruitfulnefs  could  be 
expeCled  from  a  Soil  and  a  Sun,  might  be  rea- 
fonably  expected  there.  We  fee  great  Woods 
and  Forefts  of  Trees  rife  fpontaneoufly,  and 
that  fince  the  Flood  (for  who  can  imagine 
that  the  ancient  Forefts,  whereof  fome  were 
fo  vaftly  great,  were  planted  by  the  Hand  of 
Man  ?  )  why  lliould  we  not  then  believe  that 
Fruit-trees  and  Corn  rofe  as  fpontaneoufly  in 
that  firft  Earth  ?  That  which  makes  Husban- 
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dry  and  humane  Arts  fo  neceflary  now  for  the 
Fruits  and  Produdions  of  the  Earth,  is  partly 
indeed  the  Decay  of  the  Soil,  but  chiefly  the 
Diverflty  df  Seafons,  whereby  they  perifli,  if 
care  be  not  taken  of  them  ;  but  when  there 
was  neither  Heat  nor  Cold,  Winter  nor  Sum¬ 
mer,  every  Seafon  was  a  Seed-time  to  Nature, 
and  every  Seafon  an  Harvefl. 

This,  it  may  be5  you  will  allow  as  to  ,the 
Fruits  of  the  Earth,  but  that  the  fame  Earth 
fhould  produce  Animals  alfo  will  not  be 
thought  fo  intelligible.  Since  it  hath  been  dif- 
cover’d,  that  the  firfl  Materials  of  all  Animals 
are  Eggs,  as  Seeds  are  of  Plants,  it  doth  not 
feem  fo  hard  to  conceive  that  thefe  Eggs 
might  be  in  the  firfl:  Earthy  as  well  as  thofe 
Seeds  ,•  for  there  is  a  great  Analogy  and  Simi¬ 
litude  betwixt  them  >  efpecialiy  if  you  com¬ 
pare  thefe  Seeds  firfl  with  the  Eggs  of  Infeds 
or  Fillies,  and  then  with  the  Eggs  of  vivipa¬ 
rous  Animals.  And  as  for  thofe  Juices  which 
the  Eggs  of  viviparous  Animals  imbibe  tho¬ 
rough  their  Coats  from  the  Womb, they  might 
as  well  imbibe  them,  or  fomething  analogous 
to  them,  from  a  conveniently  temper’d  Earth, 
as  Plant-Eggs  do  ;  and  thefe  Things  being  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  Progrefs  ismuch-what  the  time  in 
Seeds  as  Eggs,  and  in  one  fort  of  Eggs  as  in 
another. 

’Tis  true,  Animal-Eggs  do  not  feem  to  be 
fruitful  of  themfelves,  without  the  Influence 
of  the  Male  ;  and  this  is  not  neceflary  in  Plant- 
Eggs  or  vegetable  Seeds.  But  neither  doth  it 
feem  neceflary  in  all.  Animal  Eggs,  if  there  be 
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any  Animals  fponte  orta,  as  they  call  them,  or 
bred  without  Copulation.  And,  as  we  ob- 
ferv’d  before,  according  to  the  beft  Know¬ 
ledge  that  we  have  of  this  Male-influence,  it 
is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  it  may  be  (ap¬ 
plied  by  the  Heavens  or  /Ether.  The  An¬ 
cients,  both  the  Stoicks  and  /hriftotky  have  lup- 
pos’d  that  there  was  fomething  of  an  ethereal 
Element  in  the  Malegeniture,  from  whence 
the  Virtue  of  it  chiefly  proceeded  ,•  and  if  lb, 
why  may  we  not  fuppofe,  at  that  time,  feme 
general  Impreflion  or  Irradiation  of  that  purer 
Element  to  frudify  the  new  made  Earth  ?  Me- 
fes  faith  there  was  an  Incubation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  the  Mafs,  and  without  all  doubt 
that  was  either  to  form,  or  frudify  it,  and  by 
the  Mediation  of  this  adive  Principle  j  but 
the  Ancients  fpeak  more  plainly  with  exprefs 
mention  of  this  ^ Ether ,  and  of  the  Impregna¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth  by  it,  as  betwixt  Male  and 
Female.  As  in  the  Place  before  cited 

Turn  Pater  omnipotent  fcecundis  hnbribw  / Ether 
Conjugis  in  gremium  Ut<£  dcfcendii  -  (j‘  ornnet 
Magnus  alit  magno  commixtus  corpore  foetus. 

Which  Notion,  I  remember,  S t.  Auftin  faith, 
T)e  Ci'V .  D.  lib .  4.  c.  1  o  Virgil  did  not  take  from 
the  Fidions  of  the  Poets,  but  out  of  the  Books 
of  the  Philofophers.  Some  of  the  graved  Au¬ 
thors  amongft  the  Romans  have  reported  that 
this  Virtue  hath  been  convey’d  into  the 
Wombs  of  fome  Animals  by  the  Winds  or  the 
*  Zephyr  i>  and  as  I  eafily  believe  that  the  firft 
Book  II.  T  ;  ~  frefb 
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frefh  Air  was  more  impregnated  with  this  y£- 
thereal  Principle  than  ours  is,  fo  I  fee  no  rea- 
fon  but  thof^  balmy  Dews,that  fell  every  Night 
in  the  Priihitive  Earth,  might  be  the  Vehi¬ 
cle  of  it  as  well  as  the  Malegeniture  is  now  * 
and  from  them  the  teeming  Earth ,  and  thofe 
vital  Seeds  which  it  contain'd,  were  actuated, 
and  receiv’d  their  firft  Fruitfulnefs. 

Now  tlxls  Principle ,  howfoever  con¬ 
vey’d  to  thofe  Rudiments  of  Life  which  we 
call  Eggs,  is  that  which  gives  the  firft  ftroke 
towards  Animation ;  and  this  feems  to  be  by 
exciting  a  Ferment  in  thofe  little  Maffes, where¬ 
by  the  Parts  are  loofen’d,  and  difpos’d  for  that 
Formation  which  is  to  follow  afterwards.  And 
I  fee  nothing  that  hinders  but  that  we  may  rea- 
fonably  fuppofe  that  thefe  Animal  Produc¬ 
tions  might  proceed  thus  far  in  the  Primige- 
nial  Earth :  And  as  to  their  Progrefs  and  the 
Formation  of  the  Body,  by  what  Agents  or 
Principles  foever  that  great  Work  is  carried 
on  in  the  Womb  of  the  Female,  it  might  by 
the  fame  be  carried  on  there.  Neither  would 
there  be  any  Danger  of  mifcarrying  by  Excefs 
of  Heat  or  Cold,  for  the  Air  was  always  of 
an  equal  Temper  and  moderate  Warmth  ; 
And  all  other  Impediments  were  remov’d,  and 
all  Principles  ready,  whether  a<5tive  orpaffive; 
fo  as  we  may  juftly  conclude,  that  as  E<ve  was 
the  Mother  of  all  living  as  to  Mankind,  fo 
was  the  Earth  the  Great  Mother  of  all  living 
Creatures  befides. 

The  third  Character  to  be  explain’d,  and 
the  mofl  extraordinary  in  Appearance,  is  that 
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of  LONGEVITY.  This  fprung from  the 
fame  Root,  in  my  Opinion,  with  the  other; 
though  the  Connexion,  it  may  be,  is  not  fo 
vifible.  We  Ihow’d  in  the  foregoing  Chapter, 
that  no  Advantage  of  Diet,  or  of  ftrong  Con- 
ftitutions,  could  have  carried  their  Lives,  be¬ 
fore  the  Flood,  to  that  wonderful  Length,  if 
they  had  been  expos’d  to  the  fame  Changes  of 
Air  and  of  Seafons  that  our  Bodies  are :  But 
taking  a  perpetual  ^Equinox,  and  fixing  the 
Heavens,  you  fix  the  Life  of  Man  too ;  which 
was  not  then  in  fuch  a  rapid  Flux  as  it  is  now, 
but  feem’d  to  Hand  ftill,  as  the  Sun  did  once 
without  Declenfion.  There  is  no  Queftion  but 
every  thing  upon  Earth,  and  efpecially  the 
Animate  World,  would  be  much  more  per¬ 
manent,  if  the  general  Courfe  of  Nature  was 
more  fteady  and  uniform ;  a  Stability  in  the 
Heavens  makes  a  Stability  in  all  things  below ; 
and  that  Change  and  Contrariety  of  Quali¬ 
ties  that  we  have  in  thefe  Regions,  is  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Corruption,  and  fuffers  nothing  to  be 
long  in  quiet :  Either  by  inteftine  Motions  and 
Fermentations  excited  within,  or  by  outward 
Impreffions,  Bodies  are  no  fooner  well  confli- 
tuted,  but  they  are  tending  again  to  Diflolu- 
tion.  The  JEther  in  their  little  Pores  and 
Chinks  is  unequally  agitated,  and  differently 
mov’d  at  different  times,  and  fo  is  the  Air  in 
their  greater,  and  the  Vapours  and  Atmo- 
fphere  round  about  them  :  All  thefe  lhake  and 
unfettle  both  the  Texture  and  Continuity  of 
Bodies.  Whereas  in  a  fixt  State  of  Nature, 
where  thefe  Principles  have  always  the  fame 
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conflaftt  and  uniform  Motion,  when  they  are 
once  fuited  to  the  Forms  and  Compofifions  of 
Bodies,  they  give  them  no  further  Difturbance  ,* 
they  enjoy  a  long  and  lading  Peace, without  any 
Commotions  or  Violence  within  or  without. 

We  find  our  felves  fenfible  Changes  in  our 
Bodies  upon  the  t  urn  of  the  Year,  and  the 
Change  of  Seafonsy  new  Fermentations  in  the 
Blood  and  Refolutions  of  the  Humours  V  which 
if  they  do  not  amount  toDifeafes,  at  lead  they 
difrurb  Nature,  and  have  a  bad  EffeCl  not  on¬ 
ly  upon  the  fluid  Parts,  but  alfo  upon  the  more 
Folid,  upon  the  Springs  and  Fibres  in  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  the  Body,  to  weaken  them  and  unfit 
them  by  degrees  for  their  refpeftive  Functions. 
For  though  the  Change  is  not  fenfible  imme¬ 
diately  in  thefe  Parts,  yet  after  many  repeated 
Impreffions  every  Year,  by  unequal  Heat  and 
Cold,  Drinefs  and  Moiflure,  contracting  and 
relaxing  the  Fibres,  their  Tone  at  length  is  in 
a  great  meafure  deflroykl,  and  brought  to  a 
nianifeft  Debility  ,*  and  the  great  Springs  fall¬ 
ing,  the  teller,  that  depend  upon  them,  fall  in 
•Proportion,  and  all  the  Symptoms  of  Decay  and 
old  Agefollow.  We  fee  by  daily  Experience, 
that  Bodies  are  kepf  better  in  the  fame  Medium 
as  we  call  it,  than  if  they  often  change  their 
m mm  as  fometimes  in  Air,  fometimes  in 
Water,  moiften’d  and  dry'd,  heated  and  cool’d, 
thefe 'different  States  weaken  the  Contexture 
of  the  Parts  :  But  our  Bodies,  in  the  prefent 
State;of  Nature,  are  put  into  an  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  courfe  of  a  Year,*  feme- 
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foggy  Air  for  feveral  Days  together,  lometimes 
we  are  almoft  frozen  with  Cold,  then  fainting 
with  Heat  at  another  time  of  the  Year  ;  and 
the  Winds  are  of  a  different  Nature,  and  the 
Air  of  a  different  Weight  and  Preffure,  ac- 
cordingtothe  Weather  and  theSeafons?  Thefe 
things  would  wear  our  Bodies,  tho’  they  were 
built  of  Gak,  and  that  in  a  very  fhort  time 
in  Comparifon  of  what  they  would  laid,  if 
they  were  always  incompaft  with  one  and  the 
fame  Medium > under  one  and  the  fame  Temper, 
as  it  was  in  the  Primitive  Earth. 

The  Ancients  feem  to  have  been  fenfible  of 
this,  and  of  the  true  Caufes  of  thofe  long  Pe¬ 
riods  of  Life  f  for  wherefoever  they  affign’d  a 
great  Longevity,  as  they  did  not  only  to  their 
Golden  Age,  but  alfoto  their  particular  and  to¬ 
pical  ParadifeSy  they  alfo  affign’d  there  a  con- 
ftant  Serenity  and  Equality  of  the  Heavens, 
and  fometimes  exprefly  a  conftant  EEquinox  ; 
as  might  be  made  appear  from  their  Authors. 
And  fame  of  our  Chriftian  Authors  have  gone 
farther,  and  connected  thefe  two  together,  as 
Cauie  and  Eifedt ,  for  they  fay  that  the  Longe¬ 
vity  of  the  Antediluvian  Patriarchs  proceeded 
from  a  favourable  Afped  and  Influence  of  the 
Heavens  at  that  time  ;  which  Afpedt  of  the 
Heavens,  being  rightly  interpreted,  is  the  fame 
thing  that  we  call  the  Pofitiomof  the  Heavens, 
or  the  right  Situation  of  the  Sun  and  the  Earth, 
from  whence  came  a  perpetual  fEquinox; 
And  if  we  confider  the  prefent  Earth,  I  know 
no  Place  where  they  live  longer  than  in  that  lit¬ 
tle  Ifland  of  the  Bermudsi\  where,  according 
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to  the  Proportion  of  time  they  hold  out  there, 
after  they  are  arriv’d  from  other  Parts,  one  may 
reafonably  fuppofe,  that  the  Natives  would 
live  two  hundred  Years,  And  there’s  nothing 
appears  in  that  Eland  that  fhould  give  long 
Life  above  other  Places,  but  the  extraordina¬ 
ry  Steadinefs  of  the  Weather,  and  of  the  Tem¬ 
per  of  the  Air  throughout  the  whole  Year,  fo 
as  there  is  fcarce  any  confiderable  Difference  of 
Seafons. 

But  becaufe  it  would  take  up  too  much  time 
to  fhow  in  this  place  the  full  and  juft  Reafons 
why,  and  how  thefe  long  Periods  of  Life  de- 

Eend  upon  the  Stability  of  the  Heavens:  And 
owon  the  contrary,  from  their  Inconftancy  and 
Mutability  thefe  Periods  are  fliorten’d,as  in  the 
prefent  Order  of  Nature  ;  we  will  fet  apart 
the  next  Chapter  to  treat  upon  that  Subjed  ; 
yet  by  way  of  Digreflion  only,  fo  as  thofe  that 
have  a  Mind  may  pafs  to  the  following,  where 
the  Thread  of  this  Difcourfe  is  continued.  In 
the  mean  time  you  fee,  we  have  prepar’d  an 
Earth  for  Paradife ,  and  given  a  fair  and  intel¬ 
ligible  Account  of  thofe  three  general  Charac¬ 
ters,  which,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Method, 
muft  be  determin’d  before  any  further  Progre fs 
can  be  made  in  this  Argument.  For  in  the 
Dodrine  of  Paradife  there  are  two  things  to 
be  confider’d,  the  State  of  it,  and  the  Place 
of  it;  And  as  it  is  firft  in  Order  of  Nature,  fo 
it  is  much  more  material,  to  find  out  the  State 
of  it,  than  the  Region  where  it  ftood.  We  need 
not  follow  the  Windings  of  Rivers,  and  the 
Interpretation  of  hard  Names,  to  difcover  this, 
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|  we  take  mpre  faithful  Guides.  The  unani¬ 
mous  Reports  of  Antiquity,  facred  and  pro¬ 
fane,  fupported  by  a  regular  Theory.  Upon 
thefe  Grounds  we  go,  and  have  thus  far  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  Way  ;  which  we  hope  will  grow 
moreeafy  and  pleafant,  the  nearer  we  come 
to  our  Journey’s  End. 

Chap.  IV. 

A  DigreJJion  concerning  the  natural  Caufes  of 
Longevity.  That  the  Machine  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal  confijls  of  Springs ,  and  which  are  the  two 
principal.  The  Age  of  the  Antediluvians  to 
be  computed  by  Solar  not  Lunar  Tears. 

TO  confirm  our  Opinion  concerning  the 
Reafons  of  Longevity  in  the  firft  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  World,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  deduce  more  at  large  the  natural 
Caufes  of  long  or  Jhort  Periods  of  Life.  And 
when  we  fpeak  of  long  or  mort  Periods 
of  Life,  we  do  not  mean  thofe  little  Diffe¬ 
rences  of  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  Years,  which 
we  fee  amongft  Men  now-a-days,  according  as 
they  are  of  ftronger  or  weaker  Conftitutions, 
and  govern  themfelves  better  or  worfe;  but 
thofe  grand  and  famous  Differences  of  feveral 
hundreds  of  Years,  which  we  have  Examples 
of  in  the  different  Ages  of  the  World,  and 
particularly  in  thofe  that  liv’d  before  and  fince 
the  Flood.  Neither  dp  we  think  it  peculiar 
to  this  Earth  to  have  fuch  an  Inequality  in  the 
Lives  of  Men  ;  but  the  other  Planets,  if  they 
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be  inhabited,  have  the  fame  Property,  and  the 
-fame  Difference  in  their  different  Periods :  All 
Planets  that  are  in  their  Antediluvian  State, 
and  in  their  firft  and  regular  Situation  to  the 
Sun,  have  long-liv’d  Inhabitants  ;  and  thofe, 
that  are  in  an  oblique  Situation,  have  fliort- 
liv’d  ;  unlefs  there  be  fome  counter  Caufes 
that  hinder  this  general  Rule  of  Nature  from 
taking  Place. 

We  are  now  fo  us’d  to  a  fhort  Life,  and  to 
drop  away  after  threefcore  or  fourfcore  Years, 
that  when  we  compare  our  Lives  with  thofe 
of  the  Antediluvians,  we  think  the  Wonder 
lies  wholly  on  their  Side,  why  they  liv’d  fo 
long  ,*  and  fo  it  doth,  popularly  fpeaking  ;  but 
if  we  fpeak  philofophically,  the  Wonder  lies 
rather  on  our  Side,  why  we  live  fo  little,  or 
fo  fhort  a  Time  :  For  feeing  our  Bodies  are 
fuch  Machines  as  have  a  Faculty  of  nourifhing 
themfelves,  that  is,  of  repairing  their  loft  or 
decay’d  Parts,  fo  long  as  they  have  good  Nou- 
rilhment  to  make  ufe  of,  why  ftiould  they  not 
continue  in  good  Plight,  and  always  the  fame, 
as  a  Flame  does,  fo  long  as  it  is  fupplied  with 
Fewel  ?  And  that  we  may  the  better  fee  on 
whether  Side  the  Wonder  lies,  and  from  what 
Caufes  it  proceeds,  we  will  propofe  this  Pro¬ 
blem  to  be  examin’d,  Why  the  Frame  or  Ma¬ 
chine  of  an  humane  Body ,  or  of  another  Ani¬ 
mal ,  having  that  Contraction  of  Part. r,  and 
thofe  Faculties  which  it  hath ,  lafis  fo  fhort  a 
Time  ?  And  tho’  it  fall  into  no  Difeafe,  nor 
have  any  unnatural  Accident,  within  the  Space 
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of  eighty  Years,  more  or  lefs,  fatally  and  inevi¬ 
tably  decays,  dies  and  perifheth  ? 

That  the  State  and  Difficulty  of  this  Que- 
ftion  may  the  better  appear,  let  us  confider  a 
Man  in  the  Prime  and  Vigour  of  his  Life,  at 
the  Age  of  twenty  or  twenty  four  Years,  of 
an  healthful  Conftitution,  and  all  his  Vitals 
found  ;  let  him  be  nourifh’d  with  good 
Food,  ufe  due  Exercife,  and  govern  him- 
felf  with  Moderation  in  all  other  things  ; 
the  Queftion  is,  Why  this  Body  fliould  not 
continue  in  the  fame  Plight,  and  in  the 
fame  Strength,  for  fome  Ages  ?  or  at  leaft 
why  it  fliould  decay  lo  foon,  and  fo  fa  ft  as  we 
fee  it  does  ?  We  do  not  wonder  at  Things  that 
happen  daily,  though  the  Caufes  of  them  be 
never  fo  hard  to  find  out ;  we  contract  a  cer¬ 
tain  Familiarity  with  common  Events,  and 
fancy  we  know  as  much  of  them  as  can  be 
known,  thov  in  Reality  we  know  nothing  of 
them  but  Matter  of  Fad  ;  which  the  Vulgar 
know  as  well  as  the  Wife  or  the  Learned.  We 
fee  daily  Inftances  of  the  Shortnefs  of  Man’s 
Life,  how  foon  his  Race  is  run,  and  we  do 
not  wonder  at  it,  becaufe  ’tis  common  ;  yet  if 
we  examine  the  Compofition  of  the  Body,  it 
will  be  very  hard  to  find  any  good  Reafons 
why  the  Frame  of  it  fliould  decay  fo  foon. 

I  know  ’tis  eafy  to  give  general  and  fuperfi- 
cial  Anfwers  and  Accounts  of  thefe  Things; 
but  they  are  fuch,  as,  being  ftridly  examin’d, 
give  no  Satisfaction  to  an  inquifitive  Mind  : 
You  would  fay,  it  may  be,  that  the  interior 
Parts  and  Organs  of  the  Body  wear  and  de~ 
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cay  by  Degrees,  fo  as  not  performing  fo  well 
their  leveral  Offices  and  Functions,  for  the  Df- 
geftion  and  Diftribution  of  the  Food  and  its 
Juices,  all  the  other  Parts  fuffer  by  it,  and 
draws  on  infenfibly  a  Decay  upon  the  whole 
Frame  of  the  Body.  This  is  all  true  ;  'but 
why,  and  how  comes  this  to  pafs?  from  what 
Caufes  ?  where  is  the  firft  Failure,  and  what 
are  the  Confequences  of  it  ?  The  inward  Parts 
do  riot  deftroy  themfelves,  and  we  fuppofe  that 
there  is  no  want  of  good  Food,  nor  any  DiC- 
eafe,  and  we  take  the  Body  in  its  full  Strength 
and  Vigour,  why  doth  it  not  continue  thus,  as 
a  Lamp  does,  if  you  fupply  it  with  Oil  ?  The 
Caufes  being  the  fame,  why  doth  not  the  fame 
Effed  ftill  follow  ?  Why  fliould  not  the  Flame 
of  Life,  as  well  as,  any  other  Flame,  if  you 
give  it  Fewel,  continue  in  its  Force  without 
Languifhing  or  Decay  ? 

You  will  fay,  it  may  be,  the  Cafe  is  not  the 
fame  in  a  fimple  Body,  fuch  as  a  Lamp  or  a  Fire, 
and  in  an  organical  Body  ,•  which  being  vari- 
oufly  compounded  of  Multiplicity  of  Parts, 
and  all  thofe  Parts  put  in  Connexion  and  De- 
pendance  one  upon  another,  if  any  one  fail,  it 
will  diforder  the  whole  Frame ;  and  therefore 
it  muft  needs  be  more  difficult  for  fuch  a  Body 
to  continue  long  in  the  fame  State,  than  for  % 
fimple  Body,  that  hath  no  Variety  of  Parts  or 
Operations.  I  acknowledge  fuch  a  Body  is 
much  more  fubjed  to  Difeafes  and  Accidents 
than  a  more  fimple  ;  but  barring  all  Difeafes 
and  Accidents,  as  we  do,  it  might  be  of  as 
long  a  Duration  as  any  other,  if  it  was  fup- 
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ply’d  with  Nourilhment  adequately  to  all  its 
Parts  :  As  this  Lamp  we  fpeak  of,  if  it  confift- 
ed  of  twenty  Branches ,  and  each  of  thefe 
Branches  was  to  be  fed  with  a  different  Oil, 
and  thefe  Oils  could  be  all  mix’d  together  in 
feme  common  Ciftern,  whence  they  were  to 
be  diflributed  into  the  feveral  Branches,  either 
according  to  their  different  Degrees  of  Light- 
nefs,  one  rifing  higher  than  another ;  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Capacity  and  Figure  of  the  little 
Pipes  they  were  to  pafsthro’j  fuch  a  com¬ 
pounded  Lamp,  made  up  of  fuch  Artifices, 
would  indeed  be  more  fubjed:  to  Accidents, 
and  to  be  out  of  Order,  by  the  Obftru&ion  of 
fome  of  the  little  Pipes,  or  fome  unfit  Quali¬ 
ties  in  the  Oils ;  but  all  thefe  Cafualties  and 
Diforders  excepted,  as  they  are  in  our  Cafe, 
if  it  was  fupply’d  with  convenient  Liquors,  it 
would  burn  as  long  as  any  other,  tho’  more 
plain  and  fimple. 

To  inftance  yet,  for  more  Plainnefs,  in  ano¬ 
ther  fort  of  Machine  5  fuppofe  a  Mill,  where 
the  Water  may  reprefent  the  Nourifliment  and 
Humours  in  our  Body,  and  the  Frame  of  Wood 
and  Stone,  the  folid  Parts  ;  if  we  could  fup¬ 
pofe  this  Mill  to  have  a  Power  of  nourifhing 
itfelf  by  the  Water  it  receiv’d,  and  of  repair¬ 
ing  all  the  Parts  that  were  worn  away,  whe¬ 
ther  of  the  Wood- work  or  of  the  Stone,  feed 
it  but  with  a  conftant  Stream,  and  it  would 
fubfift  and  grind  for  ever.  And  ’tis  the  fame 
Thing  for  all  other  artificial  Machines  of  this 
Nature,  if  they  had  a  Faculty  of  nourilhing 
themfelves,  and  repairing  their  Parts.  And 
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feeing  thole  natural  Machines  we  are  fpeaking 
.of,  the  Body  of  Man,  and  of  other  Animals, 
have  and  enjoy  this  Faculty,  why  Ihould  they 
not  be  able  to  preferve  themfelves  beyond  that 
ihort  Period  of  Time  which  is  now  the  Mea¬ 
sure  of  their  Life  ? 

Thus  much  we  have  Laid  to  (hew  the  Diffi¬ 
culty  propos’d,  and  inforce  it  ,*  we  muft  now 
c Qafider  the  true  Anfwer  and  Refolution  of  it ; 
and  to  that  purpofe  bring  into  View  again 
thole  Caufes  which  we  have  affign’d,  both  of 
the  long  Periods  of  Life  before  the. Flood,  and 
of  the  fhort  ones  lince.  That  there  was  a 
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perpetual  aEquinox  and  Stability  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens  before  the  Flood,  we  have  fiiow’d  both 
from  Hiftory  and  Reafon  j  neither  was  there 
then  any  thing  of  Clouds,  Rains,  Winds, 
Storms,  or  unequal  Weather,  as  will  appear 
in  the  following  Chapter ;  and  to  this  Steadi- 
nefs  of  Nature,  and  univerfal  Calmnels  of  the 
external  World,  we  have  imputed  thofe  long 
Periods  of  Life  which  Men  enjoy’d  at  that 
time  As  on  the  contrary,  when  that  great 
Change  and  Revolution  happen'd  to  Nature  at 
the  Deluge,  and  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth 
were  calf  in  another  Mould,  then  was  brought 
in,  befide  many  other  new  Scenes,  that  Short- 
nefs  and  Vanity  in  the  Life  of  Man,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  Inff ability  in  ail  fublunary  Things,  but  efpe- 
cially  in  the  animate  World. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  (how, more  than  we  have 
done  already,,  how  that  primitive  State  of  Na¬ 
ture  contributed  to  long  Life  ;  neither  is  it  re¬ 
quir’d  that  it  fliould  actively  contribute,  but 
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only  be  perm iffive,  and  fuffer  our  Bodies  to  a £t 
their  Parts  ;  for  if  they  be  not  difturb’d,  nor 
any  Harm  done  them  by  external  Nature,  they 
are  built  with  Art  and  Strength  enough  to  iaft 
many  hundreds  of  Years.  And  as  we  obferv’d 
before  concerning  the  Pofture  of  the  Earth, 
that  that  which  it  had  at  firft,  being  fimple  and 
regular,  was  not  fo  much  to  be  accounted  for, 
as  its  prefent  Pofture,  which  is  irregular  ,  fo 
likewife  for  the  Life  of  Man,  the  Difficulty  is 
not  why  they  liv’d  fo  long  in  the  old  World  5 
that  was  their  due  and  proper  Gourfe  5  but 
why  our  Bodies,  being  made  after  the  fame 
Manner,  fliould  endure  fo  ftiort  a  time  now. 
This  is  it  therefore  which  we  muft  now  make 
bur  Bufinefs  to  give  an  Account  of,  namely, 
how  that  Vicilfitude  of  Seafons,  Inconftancy 
of  the  Air,  and  unequal  Courfe  of  Nature, 
which  came  in  at  the  Deluge,  do  fhorten  Life; 
and  indeed  haften  the  Diffolution  of  all  Bodies, 
animate  or  inanimate. 

In  our  Bodies  we  may  confider  three  fevera! 
Qualities  or  Difpofitions,  and  according  to 
each  whereof  they  fuffer  Decay  :  Firft,  Their 
Continuity ;  Secondly,  That  Difpofition  where¬ 
by  they  are  capable  of  receiving  Nouriftiment, 
which  we  may  call  Nutribility;  and  Thirdly, 
The  Tone  or  tonick  Difpofition  of  the  Organs, 
whereby  they  perform  their  feveral  Fund  ions. 
In  all  thefe  three  R'efpeds  they  would  decay 
in  any  State  of  Nature,  but  far  fooner  and 
fafter  in  the  prefent  State  than  in  the  prime¬ 
val.  As  for  their  Continuity,  we  have  noted 
before  that  all  confiftent  Bodies  muft  be  lefs 
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durable  now,  than  under  that  firft  Order  of 
,  the  World,  becaufe  of  the  unequal  and  con¬ 
trary  Motions  of  the  Elements,  or  of  the  Air 
and  yEther  that  penetrate  and  pervade  them  $ 
and  ’tis  Part  of  that  Vanity  which  all  Things 
now  are  fubjed  to,  to  be  more  perifhable  than 
in  their  firft  Conftitution.  If  we  fhould  con- 
fider  our  Bodies  only  as  breathing  Statues,  con¬ 
fiding  of  thofe  Parts  they  do,  and  of  that 
Tendernefs,  the  Air  which  we  breath,  and 
wherewith  we  are  continually  incompaft, 
changing  fo  often  ’twixt  moift  and  dry,  hot 
and  cold,  a  flow  and  eager  Motion,  thefe 
different  Adions  and  reftlefs  Changes  would 
fooner  weaken  and  deftroy  the  Union  of  the 
Parts,  than  if  they  were  always  in  a  calm  and 
quiet  Medium . 

But  it  is  not  the  grofs  and  vifible  Continuity 
of  the  Parts  of  our  Body  that  firft  decays ; 
there  are  finer  Textures  that  are  fpoil’d  infen- 
fibly,  and  draw  on  the  Decay  of  the  reft  * 
fuch  are  thofe  other  two  we  mention’d  ,*  that 
Difpofition  and  Temper  of  the  Parts  whereby 
they  are  fit 'to  receive  their  full  Nourifhment; 
and  efpecially  that  Conftrudion  and  Texture 
of  the  Organs  that  are  preparatory  to  this  Nu¬ 
trition.  The  Nutribility  of  the  Body  depends 
upon  a  certain  Temperament  in  the  Parts,  foft 
and  yielding,  which  makes  them  open  to  the 
Blood  and  Juices  in  their  Circulation  and  Paf- 
fage  thro’  them,  and  mixing  intimately  and 
univerfally,  hold  fi  ft  and  retain  many  of  their 
Particles  ;  as  muddy  Earth  doth  the  Parts  of 
the  Water  that  runs  into  it  and  mixeth  with 
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it :  And  when  thefe  nutritious  Particles  re¬ 
tain’d  are  more  than  the  Body  fpends,  that  Bo¬ 
dy  is  in  its  Growth  •,  as  when  they  are  fewer, 
’tis  in  its  Decay.  And  as  we  compar’d  the 
Flelh  and  tender  Parts,  when  they  are  young 
and  in  a  growing  Difpofition,  to  a  muddy  Soil, 
that  opens  to  the  Water,  fwells  and  incorpo¬ 
rates  with  it  ;  fo  when  they  become  hard  and? 
dry,  they  are  like  a  fandy  Earth,  that  fuffers 
the  Water  to  glide  thro’  it,  without  incorpo¬ 
rating  or  rataining  many  of  its  Parts  ;  and  the 
fooner  they  come  to  this  Temper,  the  fooner 
follows  their  Decay :  For  the  fame  Caufes, 
that  fet  Limits  to  our  Growth,  fet  alfo  Li¬ 
mits  to  our  Life  ;  and  he  that  can  refolve  that 
Queftion,  why  the  Time  of  our  Growth  is  fo 
fliort,  will  alfo  be  able  to  refolve  the  other  in 
a  good  meafure,  why  the  Time  of  our  Life 
is  fo  fliort.  In  both  Cafes,  that  which  flops 
our  Progrefs  is  external  Nature,  whofe  Courfe, 
while  it  was  even  and  fteady,  and  the  ambi¬ 
ent  Air  mild  and  balmy,  preferv’d  the  Body 
much  longer  in  a  frefli  and  fit  Temper  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  full  Nourilhment,  and  confequently 
gave  larger  Bounds  both  to  our  Growth  and 
Life. 

But  the  third  thing  we  mention’d  is  the  moft 
confiderable,The  Decay  of  the  Organick  Parts; 
and  efpecially  of  the  Organs  preparatory  to  Nu¬ 
trition.  This  is  the  Point  chiefly  to  be  examin’d 
and  explain’d,  and  therefore  we  will  endeavour 
to  ftate  it  fully  and  diftin&ly.  There  are  fe- 
veral  Fundhons  in  the  Body  of  an  Animal,  and 
feveral  Organs  for  the  Conduct  of  them ;  and 
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I  am  of  Opinion,  that  all  the  Organs  of  the 
Body  are  in  the  Nature  of  Springs,  and  that 
their  Addon  is  tonical.  The  Adion  of  the 
Mufcles  is  apparently  fo,  and  fo  is  that  of  the 
Heart  and  the  Stomach ,•  and  as  for  thofe  Parts, 
that  make  Secretions  only,  as  the  Glandules  and 
Parenchymata ,  if  they  be  any  more  than  merely 
paffive,  as  Strainers,  ’tis  the  Tone  of  the  Parts, 
when  diftended,  that  performs  the  Separation: 
And  accordingly  in  all  other  adive  Organs,  the 
Adion  proceeds  from  a  Tone  in  the  Parts. 
And  this  feems  to  be  eafily  prov’d,both  as  to  our 
Bodies,  and  all  other  Bodies ;  for  no  Matter 
that  is  not  fluid,  hath  any  Motion  or  Adion 
in  it,  but  in  virtue  of  fome  Tone  ,•  if  Mwttter 
be  fluid,  its  Parts  are  adually  in  Motion,  and 
confequently  may  impel  or  give  Motion  to  o- 
ther  Bodies  j  but  if  it  be  iolid  or  confident, 
the  Parts  are  not  feparate  or  feparately  mov’d 
from  one  another,  and  therefore  cannot  impel 
or  give  motion  to  any  other,  but  in  virtue  of 
their  Tone ;  they  having  no  other  Motion  them- 
felves.  Accordingly  we  fee  in  Artificial  Ma¬ 
chines  there  are  but  two  general  Sorts,  thofe 
that  move  by  fome  fluid  or  volatile  Matter,  as 
Water,  Wind,  Air,  or  fome  adive  Spirit^ 
and  thofe  which  move  by  Springs,  or  by  the 
Tonick  Difpofition  of  fome  Part  that  gives 
Motion  to  the  reft  r  For  as  for  fuch  Machines 
as  ad  by  Weights,  ’tis  not  the  Weight  that  is 
the  adive  Principle,  but  the  Air  or  fEther 
that  impels  it.  ’Tis  true,  the  Body  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal  is  a  kind  of  mixt  .Machine,  and  thole  Or¬ 
gans  that  are  the  primary  Parts  of  it,  partake  of 
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both  thefe  Principles;  for  there  are  Spirits  and 
Liquors  that  do  aflift  in  the  Motions  of  the 
Mufcles,  of  the  Heart  and  of  the  Stomach  ,*  but 
we  have  no  Occafion  to  confider  them,  at  pre- 
fent,  but  only  the  Tone  of  the  folid  Organs. 

This  being  obferv’d  in  the  firft  Piace3  where¬ 
in  the  Force  of  our  Organs  confifts,  we  might 
here  immediately  fubjoin,  how  this  Force  is 
weaken’d  and  deftroy’d  by  the  unequal  Ceurfe 
ol  Nature  which  now  obtains,  and  confequent- 
ly  our  Life  fliorten’d  ;  for  the  whole  State  and 
Oeconomy  of  the  Body  depends  upon  the  Force 
and  Adtion  of  thefe  Organs.  But  to  under- 
ftand  the  Bufinefs  more  diftindtly,  it  will  be 
worth  our  Time  to  examine  upon  which  of 
the  Organs  of  the  Body  Life  depends  more  im¬ 
mediately,  and  the  Prolongation  of  it ;  that  fo 
reducing  our  Inquiries  into  a  narrower  Com- 
pafs,  we  may  manage  them  with  more  Eafe 
and  more  Certainty* 

In  the  Body  of  Man  there  are  feveral  Com- 
pages,  or  Sets  of  Parts,  feme  whereof  need 
not  be  confider’d  in  this  Queftion  ;  there  is 
that  Syftem  that  ferves  for  Senfe  and  local  Mo¬ 
tion  ,  which  is  commonly  call’d  the  ANI¬ 
MAL  Compages ;  and  that  which  ferves  for 
Generation,  which  is  call’d  the  G  E  N I T  A  L. 
Thefe  have  no  Influence  upon  long  Life,  being 
Parts  nouriflied,  not  nourifliing,  and  that  are 
fed  from  others  as  Rivers  from  their  Fountain  : 
Wherefore  having  laid  thefe  afide,  there  re¬ 
main  two  Compages  more,  the  NATU¬ 
RAL  and  VITAL,  which  confift  of  the 
Heart  and  Stomach,  with  their  Appendages, 
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Thefe  are  the  Sources  of  Life,  and  thefe  are 
all  that  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  a  living  Creature  *  what  Parts  we 
find  more,  few  or  many,  of  one  fort  or  other, 
according  to  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Creatures,  is 
accidental  to  our  Purpofe  :  The  Form  of  an 
Animal,  as  we  are  to  confider  it  here,  lies  in 
this  little  Compafs,  and  what  is  fuperadded  is 
for  fome  new  Purpofes  befides  that  of  mere 
Life,  as  for  Senfe,  Motion,  Generation,  and 
fuch  like.  As  in  a  Watch,  befide  the  Move¬ 
ment,  which  is  made  to  tell  you  the  Hour  of 
the  Day,  which  confiitutes  a  Watch  *  you  may 
have  a  Fancy  to  have  an  Alarm  added,  or  a 
Minute-motion,  or  that  it  fhould  tell  you  the 
Day  of  the  Month  *  and  this  fometimes  will 
require  a  new  Spring,  fometimes  only  new 
•Wheels*  however,  if  you  would  examine  the 
Nature  of  a  Watch,  and  upon  what  its  Mo¬ 
tion,  or,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  its  Life  depends,  you 
muff  lay  afide  thofe  fecondary  Movements,  and 
obferve  the  main  Spring,  and  the  Wheels  that 
immediately  depend  upon  that,  for  all  the  reft 
is  accidental.  So  for  the  Life  of  an  Animal, 
which  is  a  Piece  of  Nature’s  Clock-work,  if 
we  would  examine  upon  what  the  Duration  of 
it  depends,  we  muft  lay  afide  thofe  additional 
Parts  or  Syftems  of  Parts,  which  are  for  other 
Purpofes,  and  confider  only  the  firft  Principles 
and  Fountains  of  Life,  and  the  Caufes  of  their 
natural  and  neceffary  Decay. 

Having  thus  reduc’d  our  Inquiries  to  thefe 
two  Organs,  the  Stomach  and  the  Heart,  as 
the  two  Mafter-Springs  in  the  Mechanifm  of 
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an  Animal,  upon  which  all  the  reft  depend, 
let  us  now  fee  what  their  Adiion  is,  and  how 
it  will  be  more  or  lefs  durable  and  conftant, 
according  to  the  different  States  of  external 
Nature.  We  determin’d  before,  that  the 
Force  and  Adiion  of  all  Organs  in  the  Body  was 
tonical,  and  of  none  more  remarkably  than  of 
thefe  two,  the  Heart  and  Stomach  ;  for  tho9 
it  be  not  clearly  determin’d  what  the  particu¬ 
lar  Stru&ure  of  thefe  Organs,  or  of  their  Fi¬ 
bres  is,  that  makes  them  tonical,  yet  ’tis  ma- 
nifeft  by  their  A&ions  that  they  are  fo.  In  the 
Stomach,  befides  a  peculiar  Ferment  that  o- 
pens  and  diffolves  the  Farts  of  the  Meat,  and 
melts  them  into  a  Fluor  or  Pulp;  the  Coats  of 
it,  or  Fibres  whereof  they  confift,  have  a  Mo¬ 
tion  proper  to  them,  proceeding  from  their 
Tone,  whereby  they  clofe  the  Stomach,  and 
comprefs  the  Meat  when  it  is  receiv’d,  and 
when  turn’d  into  Chyle,  prefs  it  forwards,  and 
fqueeze  it  into  the  Inteftines  ;  and  the  Intef- 
tines  alfo  partaking  of  the  fame  Motion,  pufh 
and  work  it  ftill  forwards  into  thofe  little 
Veins  that  convey  it  towards  the  Heart.  The 
Heart  hath  the  fame  general  Motions  with  the 
Stomach,  of  opening  and  fhutting,  and  hath 
alfo  a  peculiar  Ferment  which  rarifies  the 
Blood  that  enters  into  it  >  and  that  Blood,  by 
the  Spring  of  the  Heart,  and  the  particular 
Texture  of  its  Fibres,  is  thrown  out  again  to 
make  its  Circulation  thro’  the  Body.  This  is, 
in  ftiort,  the  Adiion  of  both  thefe  Organs ; 
and  indeed  the  Myfteryr  of  the  Body  of  an 
Animal,  and  of  its  Operations  and  Oeconomy, 
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conffts  chiefly  in  Springs  and  Ferments  $  tile 
one  for  the  lolid  Parts,  the  other  in  the  fluid. 

But  to  apply  this  Fabrick  of  the  organick 
Parts  to  our  purpofe,  we  may  obferve  and 
conclude,  that  whatfoever  weakens  the  Tone 
or  Spring  of  thefe  two  Organs,  which  are-  the 
-  Bafes  of  all  Vitality,  weaken  the  Principle  of 
Life,  and  Aiorten  the  natural  Duration  of  it ,* 
and  if  of  two  Orders  or  Courfes  of  Nature, 
the  one  be  favourable  and  eafy  to  thefe  to- 
nick  Principles  in  the  Body,  and  the  other  un- 
ea  fy  and  prejudicial,  that  Courfe  of  Nature 
will  be  attended  with  long  Periods  of 
Life,  and  this  with  fiiort.  And  we  have 
fkewn,  that  in  the  primitive  Earth  the  Courfe 
of  Nature  was  even,  fleady  and  unchangeable, 
without  either  different  Qualities  of  the  Air, 
or  unequal  Seafons  of  the  Year,  which  muff 
needs  be  more  eafy  to  thefe  Principles  we 
fpeak  of,  and  permit  them  to  continue  longer 
in  their  Strength  and  Vigour,  than  they  can 
poffibly  do  under  all  thofe  Changes  of  the 
Air,  of  the  Atmofphere,  and  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  which  we  now  fnffer  yearly,  monthly, 
and  daily.  And  tho’  facred  Hifiory  had  not 
acquainted  us  with  the  Longevity  of  the  An¬ 
tediluvian  Patriarchs,  nor  profane  Hiftory  with 
thofe  of  the  Golden  Age,  I  fliould  have  con¬ 
cluded  from  the  Theory  alone,  and  the  Con¬ 
templation  of  that  State  of  Nature,  that  the 
Forms  of  all  Things  were  much  more  perma¬ 
nent  in  that  World  than  in  ours,  and  that  the 
Lives  of  Men  and  all  other  Animals  had 
longer  Periods. 
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I  confefs,  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  ’tis  this 
that  makes  not  only  thefe  living  Springs  or 
tonick  Organs  of  the  Body,  but  all  artificial 
Springs  alfo,  tho’  made  of  the  hardeft  Metal, 
decay  fo  faff.  The  different  PrefTure  of  the 
Atmofphere,  fometimes  heavier,  fometimes 
lighter,  more  rare  or  more  denfe,  moift  or 
dry,  and  agitated  with  different  Degrees  of 
Motion,  and  in  different  Manners ;  this  muff 
needs  operate  upon  that  nicer  Contexture  of 
Bodies,  which  makes  them  tonical  or  elaftick  ; 
altering  the  Figure  or  Minutenefs  of  the  Pores, 
and  the  Strength  and  Order  of  the  Fibres  upon 
which  that  Propriety  depends  ;  bending  and 
unbending  ,  clofing  and  opening  the  Parts. 
There  is  a  fubtle  and  ethereal  Element  that 
traverfeth  the  Pores  of  all  Bodies,  and  when 
’tis  ftraiten’d  and  pent  up  there,  or  ftopt  in  its 
ufual  Courfe  and  Paffage,  its  Motion  is  more 
quick  and  eager,  as  a  Current  of  Water,  when 
’tis  obflru&ed  or  runs  thro’  a  narrower  Chan¬ 
nel  ,•  and  that  Strife  and  thofe  Attempts  which 
thefe  little  aftive  Particles  make  to  get  free, 
and  follow  the  fame  Tracks  they  did  before, do 
ftill  prefs  upon  the  Parts  of  the  Body  that  are 
chang’d,  to  redrels  and  reduce  them  to  their 
firfb  and  natural  Poflure,  and  in  this  confifts  the 
Force  of  a  Spring.  Accordingly  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  is  no  Body  that  is  or  will  be 
tonical  or  elaftick,  if  it  be  left  to  itfelf,  and 
to  that  Poflure  it  would  take  naturally  •  for 
then  all  the  Parts  are  at  eafe,  and  the  fubtle 
Matter  moves  freely  and  uninterruptedly  with¬ 
in  its  Pores  ;  but  if  by  Diftention;,  qr  by  Corn- 
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preflion,  or  by  Flexion,  or  any  other  Way,  the 
Situation  of  the  Parts  and  Pores  be  fo  alter’d, 
that  the  Air  fometimes ,  but  for  the  moft  part 
that  fubtiler  Element,  is  uneafy  and  compreft 
too  much,  it  caufeth  that  Renitency  or  Ten- 
dency  to  Reftitution,  which  we  call  the  Tone 
or  Spring  of  a  Body.  Now  as  this  Difpofition 
of  Bodies  doth  far  more  eafily  periftx  than  their 
Continuity,  fo  I  think  there  is  nothing  that 
contributes  more  to  its  perifliing  (whether  in 
natural  or  artificial  Springs)  than  the  unequal 
Adion  and  different  Qualities  of  the  yEther, 
Air,  and  Atmofphere. 

It  will  be  objeded  to  us,  it  may  be,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Chapter  we  inftanc’d  in  arti¬ 
ficial  Things,  that  would  continue  for  ever,  if 
they  had  but  the  Power  of  nourilhing  them- 
felves,  as  Lamps,  Mills,  and  fuch  like  5  why 
then  may  not  natural  Machines  that  have  that 
Power  laft  for  ever  ?  The  Cafe  is  not  the 
lame  as  to  the  Bodies  of  Animals,  and  the 
Things  there  inflanc’d  in,  for  thofe  were  fpring- 
lefs  Machines,  that  ad  only  by  fome  external 
Caufe,  and  not  in  Virtue  of  any  Tone  or  in¬ 
terior  Temper  of  the  Parts,  as  our  Bodies  do; 
and  when  that  Tone  or  Temper  is  deftroy’d, 
no  Nourifhment  can  repair  it.  There  is  fome- 
thing,  I  fay,  irreparable  in  the  tonical  Difpofi¬ 
tion  of  Matter,  which  when  wholly  loft  can¬ 
not  be  reftor’d  by  Nutrition.  Nutrition  may 
anfwer  to  a  bare  Confumption  of  Parts ;  but 
where  the  Parts  are  to  be  preferv’d  in  fuch  a 
Temperament,  or  in  fuch  a  Degree  of  Humi¬ 
dity  and  Drinefs,  Warmth,  Rarity  or  Denfity, 
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to  make  them  capable  of  that  Nourifliment, 
as  well  as  of  their  other  Operations,  as  Or¬ 
gans,  (which  is  the  Cafe  of  our  Bodies)  there 
the  Heavens,  the  Air,  and  external  Caufes 
will  change  the  Qualities  of  the  Matter  in  fpite 
of  all  Nutrition  5  and  the  Qualities  of  the 
Matter  being  chang'd,  (in  a  Courfe  of  Na¬ 
ture,  where  the  Caufe  cannot  be  taken  away) 
that  is  a  Fault  incorrigible,  and  irreparable  by 
the  Nourifliment  that  follows,  being  hinder'd 
of  its  EfFed  by  the  Indifpofition  or  Incapacity 
of  the  Recipient.  And  as  they  fay,  a  Fault 
in  the  firft  Concodion  cannot  be  correded  in 
the  fecond  ;  fo  neither  can  a  Fault  in  the  Prere- 
quifites  to  all  the  Concodions  be  correded  by 
any  of  them. 

I  know  the  Ancients  made  the  Decay  and 
Term  of  Life  to  depend  rather  upon  the 
Humours  of  the  Body,  than  the  folid  Parts, 
and  fuppos’d  an  Humidum  radicals  and  a  Cali- 
dum  innatum ,  as  they  call  them,  a  radical  Moi¬ 
fture  and  congenit  Heat  to  be  in  every  Body 
from  its  Birth  and  firft  Formation  ;  and  as  thefe 
decay’d.  Life  decay’d.  But  who’s  wifer  for 
this  Account,  what  doth  this  inftrud  us  in  ? 
We  know  there  is  Heat  and  Moifture  in  the 
Body,  and  you  may  call  the  one  Radical ,  and 
the  other  Innate  if  you  pleafe  ;  this  is  but  a 
fort  of  Cant,  for  we  know  no  more  of  the 
real  phyfical  Caufes  of  that  Effed  we  enquir’d 
into,  than  we  did  before.  What  makes  this 
Heat  and  Moifture  fail,  if  the  Nourifliment 
be  good,  and  all  the  Organs  in  their  due 
Strength  and  Temper  ?  The  firft  and  original 
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Failure  is  not  in  the  Fluid,  but  in  the  folid 
Parts,  which  if  they  continued  the  fame,  the 
Humours  would  do  fo  too.  Befldes,  What 
befel  this  radical  Moifture  and  Heat  at  the  De¬ 
luge,  that  it  fiiould  decay  fo  faff  afterwards, 
and  laft  fo  long  before  ?  There  is  a  certain 
Temper,  no  doubt,  of  the  Juices  and  Hu¬ 
mours  of  the  Body,  which  is  more  fit  than  any 
other  to  conferva  the  Parts  from  Drinefs  and 
Decay  ,  but  the  Caufe  of  that  Drinefs  and  De¬ 
cay,  or  other  Inability  in  the  folid  Parts,  whence 
is  that,  if  not  from  external  Nature  f  ?Tis  thi¬ 
ther  we  muff  come  at  length  in  our  Search  of 
the  Reafons  of  the  natural  Decay  of  our  Bodies, 
we  follow  the  Fate  and  Laws  of  that :  And,  I 
think,  by  thofe  Caufes,  and  in  that  Order,  that 
we  have  already  defcrib'd  and  explain’d. 

To  conclude  this  Difcourfe,  we  may  col¬ 
led  from  it  what  Judgment  is  to  be  made  of 
thofe  Projectors  of  Immortality,  or  Under¬ 
takers  to  make  Men  live  to  the  Age  of  Me- 
thiifalah?  if  they  will  ufe  their  Methods  and 
Medicines :  There  is  but  one  Method  for  this. 
To  put  the  Sun  into  his  old  Courfe,  or  the 
Earth  into  its  firff  Poflure  ^  there  is  no  other 
Secret  to  prolong  Life  $  our  Bodies  will  fym- 
patiuze  with  the  general  Courfe.  of  Nature , 
nothing  can  guard  us  from  it,  no  Elixir,  no 
Specific,  no  Philofopher’s  Stone.  But  there 
are  Enthufiaffs  in  Philofophy,  as  well  as  in  Re¬ 
ligion  $  Men  that  go  by  no  Principles,  but 
their  own  Conceit  and  Fancy,  and  by  a  Light 
within,  which  (bines  very  uncertainly,  and 
fo r  the  mefl  part  leads  them  out  of  thg  Way 
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of  Truth.  And  fo  much  for  this  Difquifition, 
concerning  the  Caufes  of  Longevity ,  or  of  the 
long  and  ihort  Periods  of  Life  in  the  different 
Periods  of  the  World. 

That  the  Age  of  the  Antediluvian  Patriarchs 
is  to  be  commuted  by  Solar  or  common  Tears , 
not  by  Lunar*  or  Months . 

Having  made  this  Difcourfe  of  the  unequal 
Periods  of  Life,  only  in  reference  to  the  An¬ 
tediluvians  and  their  film’d  Longevity ,  left 
we  ftiould  feem  to  have  proceeded  upon  an  ill- 
grounded  and  miftaken  Suppofition,  we  are 
bound  to  take  notice  of,  and  confute,  that 
Opinion  which  makes  the  Years  of  the  Ante¬ 
diluvian  Patriarchs  to  have  been  Lunar ,  not 
Solar 3  and  fo  would  bear  us  in  hand,  that  they 
liv’d  only  fo  many  Months  as  Scripture  faith 
they  liv’d  Years.  Seeing  there  is  nothing 
could  drive  Men  to  this  bold  Interpretation 
but  the  Incredibility  of  the  Thing,  as  they 
fancied  ;  they  having  no  Notions  or  Hypothefis 
whereby  it  could  appear  intelligible  or  poflible 
to  them  ;  and  feeing  we  have  taken  away  that 
Stumbling-ftone,  and  fhew’d  it  not  only  poffi- 
ble  but  neceftary,  according  to  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  that  World,  that  the  Periods  of  Life 
fhouid  be  far  longer  than  in  this ;  by  removing 
the  Ground  or  Occafion  of  their  Mifinterpre- 
tation,  we  hope  we  have  undeceiv’d  them, 
and  let  them  fee  that  there  is  no  need  of  that 
Subterfuge,  either  to  prevent  an  Incongruity, 
pr  faye  the  .Credit.pf  the  facred  Hiftorian. 
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But  as  this  Opinion  is  inconfiftent  with  Na¬ 
ture  truly  underftood,  fo  is  it  alfo  with  com¬ 
mon  Hiftory  j  for  hefides  what  I  have  already 
mention’d  in  the  firft  Chapter  of  this  Book., 
Jofephus  tells  us,  (Lib.  i.  Jew.  Ant.  Chap .  4.) 
that  the  Hiftorians  of  all  Nations,  both  Greeks 
and  Barbarians ,  give  the  fame  Account  of  the 
firft  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  $  Manetho,  who 
Writ  the  Story  of  the  ^Egyptians  $  Berofus,  who 
writ  the  Chaldean  Hifiory ,  and  thofe  Authors 
that  have  given  us  an  Account  of  the  Phoenician 
Antiquities ,  befides  Molus  and  Heftiams,  and 
Hieronymus  the  Egyptian ;  and  amongfi  the 
Greeks,  Hefiodus,  Hecateus,  Hellanicus,  Acu- 
filaus,  Ephorus  and  Nicolaus :  We  have  the 
Suffrages  of  all  thefe ,  and  their  common  Confent , 
that  in  the  fir ft  Ages  of  the  World  Men  liv'd  a 
thoufand  Tears.  Now  we  cannot  well  fuppofe 
that  all  thefe  Hiftorians  meant  Lunar  Years, 
or  that  they  all  confpir’d  together  to  make  and 
propagate  a  Fable. 

Laftly,  as  Nature  and  profane  Hiftory  do 
difown  and  confute  this  Opinion,  fo  much 
more  doth  facred  Hiftory  ;  not  indeed  in  pro- 
fefs’d  Terms,  for  Mofes  doth  not  fay  that  he 
ufeth  Solar  Years  ,*  but  by  feveral  Marks  and 
Obfervations,  or  collateral  Arguments,  it  may 
be  clearly  collected,  that  he  doth  not  ufe  Lu¬ 
nar.  As  firft,  becaufe  he  diftinguifheth  Months 
and  Tears  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Deluge,  and 
of  the  Life  of  Noah  ;  for  Gen.  7.  it.  he  faith 
in  the  fixth  hundredth  Year  of  Noah's  Life,  in 
the  fecond  Month,  (jc.  It  cannot  be  imagin’d 
that  in  the  fame  Verfe  and  Sentence  thefe  two 

Terms 
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Terms  of  Tear  and  Month  fhould  be  fo  con¬ 
founded  as  to  fignify  the  fame  thing  ;  and 
therefore  Noah's  Years  were  not  the  fame  with 
Months,  nor  confequently  thofe  of  the  other 
Patriarchs,  for  we  have  no  Reafon  to  make  any 
Difference.  Befides,  what  ground  was  there, 
or  how  was  it  proper  or  pertinent  to  reckon, 
as  M ofes  does  there,  firft,  fecond,  third  Month, 
as  fo  many  going  to  a  Year,  if  every  one  of 
them  was  a  Year  ?  And  feeing  the  Deluge  be¬ 
gun  in  the  fixth  hundreth  Year  of  Noahs  Life, 
and  in  the  fecond  Month,  and  ended  in  the  fix 
hundredth  and  firft  Year,  (Chap.  8.  13.)  the  firft 
or  fecond  Month, a  11  that  was  betwixt  thefe  two 
Terms,  or  all  the  Duration  of  the  Deluge,  made 
but  one  Year  in  Noahs  Life,  or  it  may  be  not  fo 
much  ,  and  we  know  M ofes  reckons  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  Months  in  the  Duration  of  the  Deluge  ;  fo 
as  this  is  aDemonftration  that  Noahs  Years  are 
not  to  be  underflood  of  Lunar.  And  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  his  Years  are  to  be  underflood  one 
way,and  thofe  of  hisfellow- Patriarchs  another, 
would  be  an  unaccountable  Fidion.  This  Argu¬ 
ment  therefore  extends  to  all  the  Antediluvians, 
and  Noahs  Life  will  take  in  the-P.oftdiluvians 
too  ;  for  you  lee  Part  of  it  runs  amongfl  them, 
and  ties  together  the  two  Worlds  :  So  that  if 
we  exclude  Lamar  Years  from  his  Life,  we  ex¬ 
clude  them  from  all ;  thofe  of  his  Fathers,  and 
thofe  of  his  Children. 

Secondly,  If  Lunar  Years  were  underflood 
in  the  Ages  of  the  Antediluvian  Patriarchs, 
the  Interval  betwixt  the  Creation  and  the  De¬ 
luge  would  be  too  fhort,  and  in  many  Re- 
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fpeds  incongruous.  There  would  be  but  1656 
Months  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  Flood  ;  which,  converted  into  common 
Years,  make  but  127  Years  and  five  Months 
for  that  Interval.  This  perverts  all  Chronolo¬ 
gy,  andbefid.es,  makes  the  Number  of  People 
fo  final!  and  inconfiderable  at  the  Time  of  the 
Deluge,  that  deftroying  of  the  World  then 
was  not  fo  much  as  deftroying  of  a  Country 
Town  would  be  now  :  For  from  one  Couple 
you  cannot  well  imagine  there  could  arife  a- 
bove  five  hundred  Perfons  in  fo  fliort  a  Time  ; 
but  if  there  were  a  thoufand,  ’tis  not  fo  many 
as  we  have  fometimes  in  a  good  Country  Vil¬ 
lage.  And  were  the  Flood-gates  of  Heaven 
open’d,  and  the  great  Abyfs  broken  up  to  de- 
ftroy  fuch  an  Handful  of  People,  and  the  Wa¬ 
ters  rais’d  fifteen  Cubits  above  the  higheft 
Mountains  throughout  the  Face  of  the  Earth, 
to  drown  a  Parifti  or  two?  is  not  this  more 
incredible  than  our  Age  of  the  Patriarchs  ? 
Befides,  This  fliort  Interval  doth  not  leave 
Room  for  ten  Generations,  which  we  find 
from  Adam  to  the  Flood,  nor  allows  the  Pa¬ 
triarchs  Age  enough  at  the  Time  when  they 
are  faid  to  have  got  Children.  One  hundred 
twenty- feven  Years  for  ten  Generations  is  ve- 
ry  ftrait ;  and  of  thefe  you  muft  take  off  forty- 
fix  Years  for  one  Generation  only,  or  for  Noah , 
for  he  liv’d  fix  hundred  Years  before  the  Flood, 
and  if  they  were  Lunar ,  they  would  come 
however  to  forty-fix  of  our  Years  j  fo  that  for 
the  other  nine  Generations  you  would  have  but 
eighty-one  Years,  that  is,  nine  Years  a-piece  ; 

at 
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at  which  Age  they  muft  all  be  fuppos’d  to 
have  begun  to  get  Children  ,*  which  you 
cannot  but  think  a  very  abfurd  Supposition. 
Thus  it  would  be,  if  you  divide  the  whole 
Time  equally  amongft  the  nine  Generations ; 
but  if  you  confider  fome  fingle  Inftances,  as 
they  are  let  down  by  M ofes,  5tis  ftill  worfe ; 
for  M ahaleel  and  his  Grandchild  Enoch  are  faid 
to  have  got  Children  at  fixty  five  Years  of 
Age,  which  if  you  fuppofe  Months,  they  were 
but  five  Years  old  at  that  time;  now  1  appeal 
to  any  one,  whether  it  is  more  incredible  that 
Men  ftiould  live  to  the  Age  of  nine  hundred 
Years,  or ‘that  they  fhould  beget  Children  at 
the  Age  of  five  Years. 

W/ 

You  will  fay,  it  may  be,  ’tis  true  thefe  In- 
conveniencies  follow,  if  our  Hebrew  Copies 
of  the  Old  Teftament  be  Authentick :  but  if 
the  Greek  Tranflation  by  the  Septuagint  be  of 
better  Authority,  as  fome  would  have  it  to 
be,  that  gives  a  little  Relief  in  this  Cafe ;  for 
the  Septuagint  make  the  Diftance  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Flood  fix  hundred  Years  more 
than  the  Hebrew  Text  does,  and  fo  give  us  a 
little  more  room  for  our  ten  Generations: 
And  not  only  fo,  but  they  have  fo  convenient¬ 
ly  difp  os’d  thofe  additional  Years,  as  to  falve 
the  other  Inconvenience  too,  of  the  Patriarchs 
having  Children  fo  young ;  for  what  Patriarchs 
are  found  to  have  got  Children  fooner  than 
the  reft,  and  fo  foon,  that,  upon  a  Computa¬ 
tion  by  Lunar  Years,  they  would  be  but  meer 
Children  tfaemfelves  at  that  time,  to  thefe 
more  Years  are  added,  and  plac’d  opportunely, 

before 
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before  the  time  of  their  getting  Children  ;  fo 
as  one  can  fcarce  forbear  to  think  that  it  was 
done  on  purpofe  to  cure  that  Inconvenience, 
and  to  favour  and  prated  the  Computation  by 
Lunar  Years.  The  thing  looks  fo  like  an  Ar¬ 
tifice,  and  as  done  to  ferve  a  Turn,  that  one 
cannot  but  have  a  lefs  Opinion  of  that  Chrono¬ 
logy  for  it.  ;  T  >  \ 

But  not  to  enter  upon  that  Difpute  at  pre- 
fent,  methinksthey  have  not  wrought  the  Cure 
effedually  enough;  for  with  thefe  fix  hundred 
Lunar  Years  added,  the  Sum  will  be  only  one 
hundred  feventy  three  common  Years  and  odd 
Months ;  and  from  thefe  deduding,  as  we 
did  before,  for  Ncah ,  forty  fix  Years,  and  for 
Adam ,  or  the  firft  Generation,  about  eighteen 
(for  he  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  Years  old, 
according  to  the  Septuagint ,  when  he  begot 
Seth)  there  will  remain  but  one  hundred  and 
nine  Years  for  eight  Generations ;  which  will  be 
thirteen  Years  a  piece  and  odd  Months ;  a  low 
Age  to  get  Children  in,  and  to  hold  for  eight 
Generations  together.  Neither  is  the  other  In¬ 
convenience,  we  mention’d,  well  cur’d  by  the 
Septuagint  Account,  namely,  the  fmall  Num¬ 
ber  of  People  that  would  be  in  the  World  at 
the  Deluge;  for  the Scptuagint  Account,  if  un- 
derftood  of  Lunar  Years,  adds  but  forty  fix 
common  Years  to  the  Hebrew  Account,  and  to 
the  Age  of  the  World  at  the  Deluge,  in  which 
time  there  could  be  but  a  very  fmall  Acceflion 
to  the  Number  of  Mankind.  So  as  both  thefe 
Incongruities  continue,  though  not  in  the  fame 
.  v  degree. 
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degree,  and  ftand  good  in  either  Account,  if 
it  be  underftood  of  Lunar  Years. 

Thirdly,  ’Tis  manifeft  from  other  Texts  of 
Scripture,  and  from  other  Confiderations,  that 
our  firft  Fathers  liv’d  very  long,  and  considera¬ 
bly  longer  than  Men  have  done  fince  ;  whereas 
if  their  Years  be  interpreted  Lunar ,  there  is 
not  one  of  them  that  liv’d  to  the  Age  that  Men 
do  now ;  Methufalah  himfelf  did  not  reach 
ihreefcore  and  fifteen  Years,  upon  that  Inter¬ 
pretation  j  which  doth  deprefs  them  not  only 
below  thofe  that  liv’d  next  to  the  Flood,  but 
below  all  following  Generations  to  this  Day ; 
and  thofe  firft  Ages  of  the  World,  which  were 
always  celebrated  for  Strength  and  Vivacity,  are 
made  as  weak  and  feeble  as  the  laft  Dregs  of 
Nature.  We  mayobferve,  that  after  the  Flood 
for  fome  time,  till  the  priftine  Crafis  of  the 
Body  was  broken  by  the  new  Courfe  of  Na¬ 
ture,  they  liv’d  five,  four,  three,  two  hun¬ 
dred  Years,  and  the  Life  of  Men  lliorten’d  by 
degrees;  but  before  the  Flood,  when  they 
liv’d  longer,  there  was  no  fuch  Decreafe  or 
gradual  Declenfion  in  their  Lives.  For  Noahy 
who  was  the  laft,  liv’d  longer  than  Adam ; 
and  Methufalah ,  who  was  laft  but  two,  liv’d 
the  longeft  of  all :  So  that  it  was  not  fimply 
their  Diftance  from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
that  made  them  live  a  fhorter  Time,  but  fome 
Change  which  happen’d  in  Nature  after  fuch  a 
Period  of  Time;  namely  at  the  Deluge,  when 
the  Declenfion  begun.  Let's  fet  down  the  Ta¬ 
ble  of  both  States. 

A  TABLE 
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^  TABLE  of  the  Ages  of  the  Antediluvian 

Fathers. 


Adam - 

Seth  — - 

E^or - 

Cainan  — 
M ahaleel  — 

5#  mi - 

Enoch - 

TVlethufalah 
Lantech  — 
Noah  - 


Years. 

—93° 

-  912 

-  905 

-  910 

-  895 

-  962 

-  36S 

-  969 

r  111 

-  95 o 


A  TABLE  of  the  Ages  of  the  Fofldiluvian 
Fathers 3  from  Shem  to  jofeph. 

Years. 


Shem  - — - — - - — — — — — - —  600 

Arphaxad  — — — • - - * - -  438 

Salah  > - - - — - 433 

E  her  — - — - 464 

Feleg - - 239 

Feu - - - - — - - -  239 

Serug - - - * - —  230 

A labor - - - - 148 

Ter  ah - - — -  205 

Abraham - * - -  175 

Ifaac - - — ■ - 180 

Jacob - - — - •  — - - 147 

Jofeph - — - - - —  no 
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From  thefe  Tables  we  fee  that  Mens  Lives 
Were  much  longer  before  the  Floods  and  next 
after  it,  than  they  are  now $  which  alfo  is  eon- 
Firm’d  undeniably  by  Jacob's  Complaint  of  the 
Shortnefs  of  his  Life,'  in  Cornparifon  of  his 
Forefathers  ,  when  he  had  liv’d  one  hundred 
and  thirty  Years,  Gen .  47.9.  The  Days  of  the 
Years  of  my  Pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and  thir~ 
ty  Years ;  few  and  evil  have  the  Days  of  the 
Years  of  my  Life  been ^  and  have  not  attained  un¬ 
to  the  Days  of  the  Years  of  the  Life  of  my 
Fathers.  There  were  then,  ’tis  certain,  long- 
liv’d  Men  in  the  World  before  Jacob's  Time  $ 
when  were  they,  before  the  Flood  or  after  ? 
We  fay  both,  according  as  the  Tables  fliew  it 
But  if  you  count  by  Lunar  Years,  there  ne*» 
ver  were  any,  either  before  or  after,  and  Ja¬ 
cob's  Complaint  was  unjuft  and  falfe  j  for  he 
was  the  oldeft  Man  in  the  World  himfelf,  or 
at  leaft  there  was  none  of  his  Forefathers  that 
liv’d  fo  long  as  he. 

The  Patrons  of  this  Opinion  muft  needs  find 
themfelves  at  a  lofs5  how  or  where  to  break; 
off  the  Account  of  Lunar  Years  in  facred  Hi«* 
ftory,  if  they  once  admit  it.  If  they  fay  that 
way  of  counting  muft  only  be  extended  to  the 
Flood,  then  they  make  the  Poftdiluvian  Fa-* 
thers  longer  liv’d  than  the  Antediluvian  ;  did 
the  Flood  bring  in  Longevity .?  how  could 
that  be  the  Caufe  of  fuch  an  £ffe<St  ?  Befides, 
if  they  allow  the  Poftdiluvians  to  have  liv’d 
fix  hundred  (common)  Years,  that  being  clear¬ 
ly  beyond  the  Standard  of  our  Lives,  I  flxouid 
never  ftick  at  two  or  three  hundred  Years  more 
r Took  IL  X  for 
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for  the  firfl  Ages  of  the  World.  If  they  ex-, 
tend  their  Lunar  Account  to  the  Poftdiluvians 
too,  they  will  ftill  be  intangled  in  worfe  Ab- 
furdities  ,*  for  they  muft  make  their  Lives  mi- 
ferably  ftiort,  and  their  Age  of  getting  Chil¬ 
dren  altogether  incongruous  and  impoflible. 
Nahor0  for  Example,  when  he  was  but  two 
Years  and  three  Months  old  muft  have  begot 
Terah ,  Abrahanis  Father :  And  all  the  reft  be¬ 
twixt  him  and  Shem  muft  have  had  Children 
before  they  were  three  Years  old  :  A  pretty 
Race  of  Pigmies.  Then  their  Lives  were  pro- 
portionably  ftiort,  for  this  Nahor  liv’d  but 
eleven  Years  and  fix  Months  at  this  Rate  ;  and 
his  Grandchild  Abraham ,  who  is  faid  to  have 
died  in  a  good  old  Age ,  and  full  of  Tears ,  (Gen. 
25.  8.)  was  not  fourteen  Years  old.  What  a 
ridiculous  Account  this  gives  of  Scripture- 
Chronolgy  and  Genealogies  ?  But  you’ll  fay, 
it  may  be,  thefe  Lunar  Years  are  not  to  be 
carried  fo  far  as  Abraham  neither ;  tell  us  then 
where  you’ll  flop,  and  why  you  flop  in  fuch 
a  Place  rather  than  another.  If  you  once  take 
in  Lunar  Years,  what  Ground  is  there  in  the 
Text,  or  in  the  Hiftory,  that  you  fhould 
change  your  way  of  computing  at  fuch  a  Time, 
or  in  fuch  a  Place  ?  All  our  ancient  Chronolo¬ 
gy  is  founded  upon  the  Books  of  M ofes,  where 
the  Terms  and  Periods  of  Times  are  expreft 
by  Years,  and  often  by  Genealogies  and  the 
Lives  of  Men  :  Now  if  thefe  Years  are  fome- 
times  to  be  interpreted  Lunar ,  and  fometimes 
Solar ,  without  any  Diftin&ion  made  in  the 
Text,  what  Light  or  certain  Rule  have  we 
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to  go  by  c*  let  thefe  Authors  name  to  us  the 
Parts  and  Places  where*  and  only  where  the 
Lunar  Years  are  to  be  underdooa,  and  I  dare 
undertake  to  fhow,  that  their  Method  is  not 
only  arbitrary,  but  abfurd  and  incoherent. 

To  conclude  this  Difcourfe,  We  cannot  but 
repeat  what  we  have  partly  obferv’d  before* 
How  neceffary  it  is  to  underdand  Nature,  if 
We  would  rightly  underdand  thofe  Things  in 
holy  Writ  that  relate  to  the  natural  World* 
For  Without  this  Knowledge,  as  we  are  apt  to 
think  feme  Things  confident  and  credible  that 
are  really  impoilible  in  Nature  ,  fo  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  other 
Things  as  incredible  and  impoilible  that  are 
really  founded  in  Nature*  And  feeing  every 
one  is  willing  fo  to  expound  Scripture,  as  it 
may  be  to  them  good  Senfe,  and  confident3 
with  their  Notions  in  other  Things,  they  are 
forc’d  many  times  to  go  againd  the  eafy  and 
natural  Importance  of  the  Words,  and  to  in¬ 
vent  other  Interpretations  more  compliant 
with  their  Principles,  and,  as  they  think,  with 
the  Nature  of  Things.  We  have,  I  fay,  a 
great  Indance  of  this  before  us  in  the  Scrip-* 
ture-Hiddry  of  the  long  Lives  of  the  Ante-di- 
luvians,  where, without  any  Ground  or  Shadow 
of  Ground  in  the  Narration,  only  to  comply 
withamidaken  Philofophy,  and  their  Ignorance 
of  the  primitive  World,  many  Men  would 
beat  down  the  Scripture  Account  of  Years  in¬ 
to  Months,  and  fink  the  Lives  of  thofe  firft 

So 
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dence  hath  left  us  of  the  firft  World,  and  of 
its  Difference  from  thefecond,  would  not  on¬ 
ly  be  defac’d,  but  wholly  demoliih’d.  And 
all  this  fprung  only  from  the  feeming  Incredi¬ 
bility  of  the  Thing  ;  for  they  cannot  Ihow  in 
any  Part  of  Scripture,  new  or  old,  that  thefe 
Tunar  Years  are  made  ufe  of,  or  that  any  Com¬ 
putation,  literal  or  prophetical,  proceeds  upon 
them  :  Nor  that  there  is  any  Thing  in  the 
Text  or  Context  of  that  Place,  that  argues  or 
intimates  any  fuch  Account.  We  have  endea¬ 
vour’d,  upon  this  Occafion,  effe&ually  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  Mifconftrudiion  of  facred  Hiftory  for 
the  future  ;  both  by  fhowing  the  Incongruities 
that  follow  upon  it,  and  alfo  that  there  is  no 
Neceflity  from  Nature  of  any  fuch  Shift  or 
Evafion,  as  that  is  :  But  rather  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  that  we  have  juft  and  neceflary  Reafons  to 
conclude.  That  as  the  Forms  of  all  Things 
would  be  far  more  permanent  and  lafting  in 
that  primitive  State  of  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth  ,♦  fo  particularly  the  Lives  of  Men,  and 
of  other  Animals, 
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Chap.  V.  ' 

Concerning  the  Waters  of  the  primitive  Earth  • 
State  of  the  Regions  of  the  Air  was 
then  ,  how  all  Waters  proceeded  from 
them  s  How  the  Rivers  arofe ,  what  was  their, 

•  Courfe ,  and  how  they  ended.  Some  Things  in., 
f acred  Writ  that  confirm  this  Hydrography  of 
the  firfl  Earth  ;  efpecially  the  Origin  of  the- 
Rainbow .  .  .  -• 

;  ;  '  ..J  0  ■  ‘  W 

HAvirig  thus  far  clear’d  our  Way  to  Pa- 
radife>  and  given  a  rational  Account - 
of  its  general  Properties  ;  before  WOr 
proceed  to  difcourfe  of  the  Place  of  it,  there- 
is  one  Affair  of  Moment,  concerning  this  pri¬ 
mitive  Earth,  that  muft  firft  be  jfated  and  ex¬ 
plain’d  ;  and  that  is.  How  it  was  water’d  ; 
from  what  Caufes,  and  in  what  Manner. 
How  could  Fountains  rife,  or  Rivers  flow  in 
an  Earth  of  that  Form  and  Nature  ?  We  have 
fhut  up  the  Sea  with  thick  Walls  on  every 
Side ,  and  taken  away  all  Communica¬ 
tion  that  could  be  ’twixt  it  and  the  external  . 
Earth  ;  and  we  have  remov’d  all  the  Hills  and 
the  Mountains  where  the  Springs  ufe  to  rife ; 
and  whence  the  Rivers  defcend  to  water  the 
Face  of  the  Ground:  And  laftly,  we  have 
left  no  Ifliie  for  thefe  Rivers,  no  Ocean  to  re- 
ceive  them,  nor  any  other  Place  to  disburden 
themfelves  into:  So  that  our  new-found  World 
is  like  to  be  a  dry  and  barren  Wildernefs,  and 

x  3  fo  ■ 
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fo  far  from  being  P aradifiacal^  that  it  would 
fear ce  be  habitable. 

I  confels  there  was  nothing  in  this  whole 
Theory  that  gave  fuch  a  Stop  to  my  Thoughts, 
as  this  Part  of  it,  concerning  the  Rivers  of  the 
firft:  Earth  $  how  they  rofe,  how  they  flow’d, 
and  how  they  ended.  It  feem’d  at  firft,  that 
we  had  Wip’d  away  at  once  the  Notion  and 
whole  Doctrine  of  Rivers,  we  had  turn’d  the 
Earth  fo  fmooth,  that  there  was  not  an  Hill  or 
Rifing  for  the  Head  of  a  Spring,  nor  any  Fall 
or  Defcent  for  the  Courfe  of  a  River  :  Be^ 
fides,  I  had  fuckt  in  the  common  Opinion  of 
Philofophers,  That  all  Rivers  rife  from  the 
Sea*  and  return  to  it  again,  and  both  thofe 
Paffages,  I  fee,  were  ftopt  up  in  that  Earth. 
This  gave  me  occafion  to  reflect  upon  the  mo¬ 
dern  and  more  folid  Opinion  concerning  the 
Origin  of  Fountains  and  Rivers,  That  they 
rife  chiefly  from  Rains  and  melted  Snows, 
and  not  from  the  Sea  alone ;  and  as  foon  as  I 
had  demur’d  in  that  Particular,  I  faw  it  was 
neceffary  to  confider  and  examine  how  the 
Pains  fell  in  that  firft  Earth,  to  underftand 
What  the  State  of  their  Waters  and  Rivers 
would  be. 

And  I  had  no  fooner  apply’d  my  felf  to  that 
Inquiry,  but  I  eafily  difeover’d,  that  the  Order 
of  Nature  in  the  Regions  of  the  Air  would  be 
then  very  different  from  what  it  is  now,  and 
the  Meteorology  of  the  World  was  of  ano¬ 
ther  fort  from  that  of  the  prefent  The  Air 
was  always  calm  and  equal,  there  could  be  no 
violent  Meteors  there,  nor  any  that  proceeded 
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from  Extremity  of  Cold  ;  as  Ice,  Snow  or 
Hail ;  nor  Thunder  neither  $  for  the  Clouds 
could  not  be  of  a  Quality  and  Confiftency  fit 
for  fuch  an  Effect  either  by  falling  one  upon 
another,  or  by  their  Difruption.  And  as  for 
Winds,  they  could  not  be  either  impetuous 
or  irregular  in  that  Earth  ;  feeing  there  were 
neither  Mountains  nor  any  other  Inequalities 
to  obflruft  the  Courfe  of  the  Vapours  $  nor 
any  unequal  Seafons,  or  unequal  A&ion  of  the 
Sun,  nor  any  contrary  and  ftruggling  Motions 
of  the  Air :  Nature  was  then  a  Stranger  to  all 
thofe  Diforders.  But  as  for  watery  Meteors* 
or  thofe  that  rife  from  watery  Vapours  more 
immediately,  as  Dews  and  Rains,  there  could 
not  but  be  Plenty  of  thefe  in  feme  Part  oc 
other  of  that  Earth  ;  for  the  A&ion  of  the 
Sun  in  railing  Vapours  was  very  ftrong  and 
very  conftant,  and  the  Earth  was  at  firft  moift 
and  foft,  and  according  as  it  grew  more  dry,  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun  would  pierce  more  deep  into 
it,  and  reach  at  length  the  great  Abyfs  which 
lay  underneath,  and  was  an  unexhaufted  Store- 
houfe  of  new  Vapours*  But,  ’tis  true,  the 
fame  Heat,  which  extracted  thefe  Vapours  fo 
copioufly,  would  alfo  hinder  them  from  con- 
denfing  into  Clouds  or  Rain  in  the  warmer 
Parts  of  the  Earth  ;  and  there  being  no  Moun¬ 
tains  at  that  Time,  nor  contrary  Winds,  nor 
any  fuch  Caufes  to  flop  them  or  comprefs 
them,  we  muft  confider  which  way  they  would 
tend,  and  what  their  Courfe  would  be,  and 
whether  they  would  any  where  meet  with 
Caufes  capable  to  change  or  condenfe  them  ; 

X  4  for 
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for  upon  this,  ’tis  manifeft,  would  depend  the 
Meteors  of  that  Air,  and  the  Waters  of  that 
Earth, 

And  as  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  was  chiefly  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  Parts  of  the  Earth,  fo  the 
copious  Vapours  rais’d  there  were  moft  rari- 
fied  and  agitated  5  and  being  once  in  the  open 
Air,  their  Courfe  would  be  that  Way,  where 
they  found  leaft  Refiftance  to  their  Motion  5 
and  that  would  certainly  be  towards  the  Poles, 
and  the  colder  Regions  of  the  Earth.  For  Eaft 
and  Weft  they  would  meet  with  as  warm  an 
!Air,  and  Vapours  as  much  agitated  as  them- 
felves,  which  therefore  would  not  yield  to 
their  Progrefs  that  Way ;  but  towards  the 
North  and  the  South,  they  would  find  a  more 
eafy  Pafiage,  the  Cold  of  thofe  Parts  attract¬ 
ing  them,  as  we  call  it,  that  is,  making  way 
to  their  Motion  and  Dilatation  without  much 
Refiftance,  as  Mountains  and  cold  Places  ufu~ 
ally  draw  Vapours  from  the  warmer.  So  as 
the  regular  and  conftant  Courfe  of  the  Va¬ 
pours  of  that  Earth,  which  were  rais’d  chiefly 
about  the  yEquinoCiial  and  middle  Parts  of  it, 
would  be  towards  the  extream  Parts  of  it,  or 
towards  the  Poles, 

And  in  confequence  of  this,  when  thefe 
Vapours  were  arriv’d  in  thofe  cooler  Climates, 
and  cooler  Parts  of  the  Air,  they  would  be 
condens’d  into  Rain  ,*  for  wanting  there  the 
Caufe  of  their  Agitation,  namely,  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  their  Motion  would  loon  begin 
to  languifti,  and  they  would  fall  clofer  to  one 
another  in  the  Form  of  Water.  For  the  Dif- 

'  ference 
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ference  betwixt  Vapours  and  Water  is  only 
gradual,  and  confifts  in  this,  that  Vapours  are 
in  a  flying  Motion,  feparate  and  diftant  each 
from  another  ;  but  the  Parts  of  Water  are  in 
a  creeping  Motion,  clofe  to  one  another  ;  like 
a  Swarm  of  Bees  when  they  are  fettled  ;  as 
Vapours  refemble  the  fame  Bees  in  the  Air  be¬ 
fore  they  fettle  together.  Now  there  is  no¬ 
thing  puts  thefe  Vapours  upon  the  Wing,  or 
keeps  them  fo,  but  a  ftrong  Agitation  by  Heat; 
and  when  that  fails,  as  it  muft  do  in  all  colder 
Places  and  Regions,  they  neceflarily  return  to 
Water  again.  Accordingly  therefore  we  muft 
fuppofe  they  would  foon,  after  they  reacht 
thefe  cold  Regions,  be  condens’d,  and  fall 
down  in  a  continual  Rain  or  Dew  upon  thofe 
Parts  of  the  Earth.  I  fay  a  continual  Rain ; 
for  feeing  the  Adtion  of  the  Sun,  which  rais’d 
the  Vapours,  was  (at  that  Time)  always  the 
fame,  and  the  State  of  the  Air  always  alike* 
nor  any  crofs  Winds,  nor  any  thing  elfe  that 
could  hinder  the  Courfe  of  the  Vapours  to¬ 
wards  the  Poles,  nor  their  Condenfation  when 
arriv’d  there,*  ’tis  manifeft  there  would  be  a 
conftant  Source  or  Store-hdufe  of  Waters  in 
thofe  Parts  of  the  Air,  and  in  thofe  Parts  of 
the  Earth.  .  )f 

And  this,  I  think,  was  the  eftablilht  Order 
of  Nature  in  that  World,  this  was  the  State 
of  the  Antediluvian  Heavens  and  Earth  ;  all 
their  Wraters  came  from  above,  and  that  with 
a  conftant  Supply  and  Circulation ;  for  when 
the  Croud  of  Vapours,  rais’d  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  Parts  of  the  -Earth,  found  Vent  and  lifue 

this 
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this  Way  towards  the  Poles,  the  Paffage  being 
once  open’d,  and  the  Channel  made,  the  Cur¬ 
rent  would  be  ftili  continued  without  In- 
termiflion ;  and  as  they  were  diffolv’d  and 
fpent  there,  they  would  fuck  in  more  and 
more  of  thofe  which  followed,  and  came  in 
frefli  Streams  from  the  hotter  Climates.  A- 
nfiotle ,  I  remember,  in  his  Meteors ,  fpeaking 
of  the  Courfe  of  the  Vapours,  faith,  there  is 
a  River  in  the  Air,  conftantly  flowing  betwixt 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  made  by  the  at¬ 
tending  and  defending  Vapours :  This  was 
more  remarkably  true  in  the  primitive  Earth, 
where  the  State  of  Nature  was  more  conftant 
and  regular ;  there  was  indeed  an  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  Flood  of  Vapours  riling  in  one  Region  of 
the  Earth,  and  flowing  to  another,  and  there 
continually  diftilling  in  Dews  and  Rain,  which 
made  this  aereal  River.  As  may  be  ealily  ap¬ 
prehended  from  this  Scheme  of  the  Earth  and 
Air. 

Thus  we  have  found  a  Source  for  Waters  in 
the  firft  Earth,  which  had  no  Communication 
with  the  Sea  ,*  and  a  Source  that  would  never 
fail,  neither  diminifh  or  overflow,  but  feed 
the  Earth  with  an  equal  Supply  throughout  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Year.  But  there  is  a  fecond 
Difficulty  that  appears  at  the  End  of  this,  how 
thefe  Waters  would  flow  upon  the  even  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth,  or  form  themfelves  into  Ri¬ 
vers  ;  there  being  no  Defcent  or  Declivity  for 
their  Courfe.  There  were  no  Hills,  nor  Moun¬ 
tains,  nor  high  Lands  in  the  firfl  Earthy  and  if 

thefe 
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thefe  Rains  fell  in  the  Frigid  Zones,  or  towards 
the  Poles,  there  they  would  ftand  in  Lakes 
and  Pools,  having  no  Defcent  one  Way  more 
than  another;  and  fo  the  reft  of  the  Earth  woulcL 
be  no  better  for  them.  This,  I  confefs,  appear’d 
as  great  a  Difficulty  as  the  former,  and  would 
be  unanfwerable,  for  ought  I  know,  if  that 
firft  Earth  was  not  water’d  by  Dews  only  (as 
I  bel*ieve  fome  Worlds  are)  or  had  been  exad> 
ly  Spherical ;  but  we  noted  before,  that  it  was 
Oval  or  Oblong ;  and  in  fuck  a  Figure  ’tis 
manifeft  the  polar  Parts  are  higher  than  the 
sequinodial,  that  is,  more  remote  from  the 
Center,  as  appears  to  the  Eye  in  this  Scheme. 
This  affords  us  a  prefent  Remedy,  and  fets  us 
free  of  the  fecond  Difficulty ;  for  by  this  Means 
the  Waters,  which  fell  about  the  extreme  Parts 
of  the  Earth,  would  have  a  continual  Defcent 
towards  the  middle  Parts  of  it ;  this  Figure  gives 
them  Motion  and  Diftribution ;  and  many  Rivers 
and  Rivulets  would  flow  from  thofe  Mother- 
Lakes  to  refrefh  the  Face  of  the  Earth,  bending 
their  Courfe  ftill  towards  the  middle  Parts  of  it. 
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’Tis  true,  Thefe  Derivations  of  the  Waters 
at  firft  would  be  very  irregular  and  diffufe,  till 
the  Channels  were  a  little  worn  and  hollow’d; 
and  tho’  that  Earth  was  fmooth  and  uniform, 
yet  ’tis  impoffible^  upon  an  inclining  Surface, 
bptthat  Waters  iliould  find  a  Way  of  creeping 
downwards,  as  iwe  fee  upon  a  fmooth  Table, 
or  a  fiag’d  Pavement,  if  there  be  the  leaf!  In¬ 
clination,  Water  will  flow  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  Parts  of  it,  either  diredlly,  or  wind¬ 
ing  to  and  fro:  So  the  Smoothnefs  of  that 
Earth  would  be  no  Hindrance  to  the  Courfe 
of  the  Rivers,  provided  there  was  a  general 
Declivity  in  the  Site  and  Libration  of  it,  as 
tis  plain  there  was  from  the  Poles  towards  the 
iEquator.  The  Current  indeed  would  be 
eafy  and  gentle  all  along,  and  if  it  chanc’d  in 
feme  Places  to  reft  or  be  ftopt,  it  would  fpread 
it  felf  into  a  pleafant  Lake,  till  by  frelh  Sup¬ 
plies  it  had  rais’d  its  Waters  fo  high  as  to  over¬ 
flow  and  break  loofe  again ;  then  it  would  pur- 
iue  its  Way,  with  many  other  Rivers  its  Com¬ 
panions,  thro’  all  the  temperate  Climates  as 
far  as  the  Torrid  Zone. 

But  you’ll  fay,  When  they  were  got  thi¬ 
ther,  what  wouid  become  of  them  then  ?  How 
would  they  end  or  finifh  their  Courfe  ?  This 
is  the  third  Difficulty  concerning  the  Ending  of 
the  Rivers  in  that  Earth  ;  what  Iffue  could 
they  have  when  they  were  come  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  Parts  of  it,  whither  it  feems  they  all 
tended  ?  There  was  no  Sea  to  lofe  themfelves 
in,  as  our  Rivers  do  ;  nor  any  fubterraneous 
Pallages  to  throw  themfelves  into ;  how  would 
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they  die,  what  would  be  their  Fate  at  lift  ?  I 
anfwer,  The  greater  Rivers,  when  they  were 
come  towards  thofe  Parts  of  the  Earth,  would 
be  divided  into  many  Branches,  or  a  Multi¬ 
tude  of  Rivulets  ;  and  thofe  would  be  partly 
exhal’d  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  partly 
drunk  up  by  the  dry  and  fandy  Earth.  But 
how  and  in  what  Manner  this  came  to  pafs,  re¬ 
quires  a  little  further  Explication. 

We  muft  therefore  obferve  in  the  firft  Place, 
that  thofe  Rivers,  as  they  drew  nearer  to  the 
aequino&ial  Parts,  would  find  a  lefs  Declivity 
or  Defcent  of  Ground  than  in  the  beginning 
or  former  Part  of  their  Courfe ;  that  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  oval  Figure  of  the  Earth,  for 
near  the  middle  Parts  of  an  Oval,  the  Se mi- 
diameters,  as  I  may  call  them,  are  very  little 
ftiorter  one  than  another  ;  and  for  this  Reafon 
the  Rivers,  when  they  were  advanc’d  towards 
the  middle  Parts  of  the  Earth,  would  begin  to 
flow  more  {lowly,  and,  by  that  Weaknefs  of 
their  Current,  fuffer  themfelves  eafily  to  be 
divided  and  diftra&ed  into  feveral  lefler  Streams 
and  Rivulets  ,*  or  elfe,  having  no  Force  to  wear 
a  Channel,  would  lie  {hallow  upon  the  Ground 
like  a  Plafii  of  Water  $  and  in  both  Cafes 
their  Waters  would  be  much  more  expos’d  to 
the  A&ion  of  the  Sun,  than  if  they  had  kept, 
together  in  a  deeper  Channel,  as  they  were 
before. 

Secondly,  We  muft  obferve,  that  feeing 
thefe  Waters  could  not  reach  to  the  Middle  of 
the  Torrid  Zone,  for  want  of  Defcent ;  that 
Part  of  the  Earth  having  the  Sun  always,  per- 
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pendicular  over  it,  and  being  refrefli’d  by  ijo 
Rivers,  would  become  extremely  dry  and 
parch’d,  and  be  converted  at  length  into  a  kind 
of  fandy  Defalt  >  fo  as  all  the  Waters  that  were 
carried  thus  far,  and  were  not  exhal’d  and  con- 
fum’d  by  the  Sun,  would  be  fuckt  up,  as' in  a 
Spunge,  by  thefe  Sands  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 
This  was  the  common  Grave  wherein  the  Ri¬ 
vers  of  the  firft  Earth  were  buried  and  this  is 
nothing  but  what  happens  ftill  in  feveral  Parts 
of  the  prefent  Earth,  efpecially  in  Africk, >  where 
many  Rivers  never  flow  into  the  Sea,  but  ex- 
*  pire  after  the  fame  Manner  as  thefe  did,  drunk 
up  by  the  Sun  and  the  Sands.  And  one  Arm 
of  Euphrates  dies*  as  I  remember,  among'ft 
the  Sands  of  Arabia ,  after  the  Manner  of  the 
Rivers  of  the  firft  Earth. 

Thus  we  have  conquer’d  the  greateft  Diffi¬ 
culty,  in  my  Apprehenfion,  in  this  whole  Theo¬ 
ry,  To  find  out  the  State  of  the  Rivers  in  the 
primitive  and  antediluvian  Earth*  their  Origin, 
Courfe,  and  Period.  We  have  been  forc’d  to 
win  our  Ground  by  Inches,  and  have  divided 
the  Difficulty  into  Parts,  that  we  might  en¬ 
counter  them  fingle  with  more  Eafe.  The  Ri¬ 
vers  of  the  Earth,  you  fee,  were  in  moft  re- 
fpefts  different,  and  in  fome  contrary  to  ours  f 
and  if  you  could  turn  our  Rivers  backwards, 
to  run  from  the  Sea  towards  their  Fountain¬ 
heads,  they  would  more  refemble  the  Courfe 
of  thofe  Antediluvian  Rivers ;  for  they  were 
greateft  at  their  firft  fetting  out,  and  the  Cur¬ 
rent  afterwards,  when  it  was  more  weak,  and 
the  Channel  more  fhallow,  was  divided  into 
"•  many 
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many  Branches  and  little  Rivers  ;  like  the  Ar¬ 
teries  in  our  Body,  that  carry  the  Bloody  they 
are  greateft  at  firft,  and  the  further  they  go 
from  the  Heart,  their  Source,  the  lefs  they 
grow  and  divide  into  a  Multitude  of  little 
Branches,  which  lofe  themfelves  infenfibly  in 
the  Habit  of  the  Flelh,  as  thefe  little  Floods 
did  in  the  Sands  of  the  Earth. 

Becaufe  it  plealeth  more,  and  makes  a  grea- 
ter  Impreffion  upon  us,  to  fee  Things  repre- 
fented  to  the  Eye,  than  to  read  their  Defcrip- 
tion  in  Words,  we  have  ventur’d  to  give  a 
Model  of  the  Primeval  Earth,  with  its  Zones 
or  greater  Climates,  and  the  general  Order 
and  Tracks  of  its  Rivers :  Not  that  we  believe 
Things  to  have  been  in  the  very  fame  Form 
as  here  exhibited  ;  but  this  may  ferve  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  Idea  of  that  Earth,  which  may  be  wrought 
into  more  Exa&nefs,  according  as  we  are  able 
to  enlarge  or  correct  our  Thoughts  hereafter* 
And  as  the  Zones  here  reprefented  referable 
the  Belts  or  Fafcitf  of  Jupiter ,  fo  we  fuppofe 
them  to  proceed  from  like  Caufes,  if  that 
Planet  be  in  an  Antediluvian  State,  'as  the 
Earth  we  here  reprefent.  As  for  the  Polar 
Parts  in  that  firft  Earth,  I  can  fay  very  little  of 
them,  they  would  make  a  Scene  by  them¬ 
felves,  and  a  very  particular  one ;  the  Sun 
would  be  perpetually  in  their  Horizon,  which 
makes  me  think  the  Rains  would  not  fall  fo 
much  there  as  in  the  other  Parts  of  the  Frigid 
Zones,  where  accordingly  we  have  made  their 
chief  Seat  and  Receptacle,  That  they  flow'd 
j  i  ‘  *  *  froni 
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from  thence  in  fuch  a  like  Manner  as  is  here 
reprefented,  we  have  already  prov’d  ;  and 
fometimes  in  their  Paflage  fwelHng  into  Lakes, 
and  towards  the  End  of  their  Courfe  parting 
into  feveral  Streams  and  Branches,  they  would 
water  thofe  Parts  of  the  Earth  like  a  Garden. 

We  have  before  compar’d  the  Branchings  of 
thefe  Rivers  towards  the  End  of  their  Courfe 
to  the  Ramifications  of  the  Arteries  in  the  Bo- 

i 

dy,  when  they  are  far  from  the  Heart  near 
the  extream  Parts  ;  and  fome,  it  may  be,  look¬ 
ing  upon  this  Scheme,  would  carry  the  Com- 
parifon  further,  and  fuppofe,  that  as  in  the  Bo¬ 
dy  the  Blood  is  not  loft  in  the  Habit  of  the 
Flefti,  but  ftrain’d  thorough  it,  and  taken 
up  again  by  the  little  Branches  of  the  Veins  ; 
fo  in  that  Earth  the  Waters  were  not  loft  in 
thofe  Sands  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  but  {train’d 
or  percolated  thorough  them,  and  receiv’d  in¬ 
to  the  Channels  of  the  other  Hemifphere. 
This  indeed  would  in  fome  Meafure  anfwer 
the  Notion  which  feveral  of  the  ancient  Fa¬ 
thers  make  ufe  of,  that  the  Rivers  of  Paradife 
were  trajedted  out  of  the  other  Hemifphere  in¬ 
to  this  by  fubterraneous  Paflages.  But  I  con- 
fefs  I  could  never  fee  it  poffible  how  fuch  a 
Traje&ion  could  be  made,  nor  how  they  could 
have  any  Motion,  being  arriv’d  in  another  He¬ 
mifphere  $  and  therefore  1  am  apt  to  believe 
that  Do&rine  amongft  the  Ancients  arofe front 
an  Entanglement  in  their  Principles  :  They 
fuppos’d  generally,  that  Paradife  was  in  the 
other  Hemifphere,  as  we  ftiall  have  occafion 
to  fhow  hereafter  ;  and  yet  they  believ’d  that 
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Tygris,  Euphrates ,  iV/fe,  and  Ganges ,  were  the 
Rivers  of  Paradife,  or  came  out  of  it  ;  and 
thefe  two  Opinions  they  could  not  reconcile, 
or  make  out,  but  by  fhppofing  that  thefe  four 
Rivers  had  their  Fountain-heads  in  the. other 
Hemifphere,  and  by  fome  wonderful  Trajec- 
tion  broke  out  again  here.  This  was  the  Ex¬ 
pedient  they  found  out  to  make  their  Opinions 
confident  one  with  another  ;  but  this  is  a  Me¬ 
thod  to  me  altogether  unconceivable  ,  and, 
for  my  part,  I  do  not  love  to  t>e  led  out  of 
my  Depth,  leaning  only  upon  Antiquity.  How 
there  could  be  any  fuch  Communication,  ei¬ 
ther  above  Ground,  or  under  Ground,  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  Hemifpheres,  does  not  appear 
and  therefore  we  nuift  dill  fuppofe  the  Torrid 
Zone  to  have  been  the  Barrier  betwixt  them, 
which  nothing  could  pafs  either  Way. 

We  have  now  examin’d  and  determin’d  the 
State  of  the  Air,  and  of  the  Waters  in  the 
Primitive  Earth,  by  the  Light  and  Confe- 
quences  of  Reafon  ;  and  we  mud  not  won¬ 
der  to  find  them  different  from  the  prefent 
Order  of  Nature  ;  what  things  are  laid  of 
them,  or  relating  to  them  in  Holy  Writ,  do 
tedify  or  imply  as  much ;  and  it  will  be  worth 
our  time  to  make  fome  Refleftion  upon  thofe 
Paflages  for  our  further  Confirmation.  Mofes 
tells  us,  that  the  Rainbow  was  fet  in  the 
Clouds  after  the  Deluge ;  thofe  Heavens  then, 
that  never  had  a  Rainbow  before,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  of  a  Conditution  very  different  from 
ours.  And  St.  Peter ,  2  Epift.  chap .  3.  u  5: 
doth  formally  and  exprefly  tell  us,  that  the 
B  o  o  k  II.  Y  Old 
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Old  Heavens,  or  the  Antediluvian  Heavens 
had  a  different  Confutation  from  ours,  and 
particularly,  that  they  were  compos’d  or  con- 
ftituted  of  Water  j  which  Philofophy  of  the 
Apoftle’s  may  be  eafily  underftood,  if  we  at¬ 
tend  to  two  things,  firft,  that  the  Heavens  he 
fpeaks  of  were  not  the  Starry  Heavens,  but  the 
Aereal  Heavens,  or  the  Regions  of  our  Air, 
where  the  Meteors  are :  Secondly,  that  there 
were  no  Meteors  in  thofe  Regions,  or  in  thofe 
Heavens,  till  the  Deluge,  but  watery  Meteors, 
and  therefore,  he  fays,  they  confided  of  Wa¬ 
ter.  And  this  (hows  the  Foundation  upon 
which  that  Defcription  is  made,  how  cohe¬ 
rently  the  Apoftle  argues,  and  anfwers  the 
Obje&ion  there  propos’d  :  How  juftly  alfo  he 
diftinguilheth  the  firft  Heavens  from  the  pre- 
fent  Heavens,  or  rather  oppofeth  them  one  to 
another ;  becaufe  as  thofe  were  conftituted  of 
Water,  and  watery  Meteors  only,  fothe  pre- 
fent  Heavens,  he  faith,  have  Treasures  of  Fire, 
fiery  Exhalations  and  Meteors,  and  a  Difpofi- 
tion  to  become  the  Executioners  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Wrath  and  Decrees  in  the  final  Confla¬ 
gration  of  the  Earth. 

This  minds  me  alfo  of  the  Celeftial  Waters , 
or  the  Waters  above  the  Firmaments,  which 
Scripture  fometimes  mentions,  and  which  ,, 
methinks,  cannot  be  explain’d  fo  fitly  and 
emphatically  upon  any  Suppofition  as  this  of 
ours.  Thofe  who  place  them  above  the  Starry 
Heavens,  feem  neither  to  underftand  Aftro- 
nomy  nor  Philofophy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  nothing  be  underftood  by  them,  but  the 
f  ,  Clouds 
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Clouds  and  the  middle  Region  of  the  Air,  as 
it  is  at  prefent,  methinks  that  was  no  inch 
eminent  and  remarkable  thing  as  to  defervq 
a  particular  Commemoration  by  M ofes  in  his 
fix  Days.  Work  ;  but  if  we  underhand  them, 
not  as  they  are  now,  but  as  they  were  then, 
the  only  Source  of  Waters,  or  the  only  Source 
of  Waters  upon  that  Earth,  (for  they  had  not 
one  Drop  of  W ater  but  what  was  Celeftial,) 
this  gives  it  a  new  Force  and  Emphafis:  Be- 
fides,  the  whole  middle  Region  having  no 
other  fort  of  Meteors  but  them,  that  made  it 
ftill  the  greater  Singularity,  and  more  worthy 
Commemoration.  As  for  the  Rivers  of  Para- 
dife ,  there  is  nothing  faid  concerning  their 
Source,  or  their  Ifliie,  that  is  either  contrary 
to  this,  or  that  is  not  agreeable  to  the  general 
Account  we  have  given  of  the  Waters  and 
Rivers  of  the  firft  Earth.  They  are  not  faid 
to  rife  from  any  Mountain,  but  from  a  great 
River,  or  a  kind  of  a  Lake  in  Eden^  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Rivers  of  that  Earth. 
And  as  for  their  End  and  Iffue,  Mofes  doth 
not  fay,  that  they  disburthen’d  themfelves  in¬ 
to  this  or  that  Sea,  as  they  ufually  do  in  the 
Defcription  of  great  Rivers,  but  rather  implies 
that  they  fpent  themfelves  in  compafling  and 
watering  certain  Countries,  which  falls  in 
again  very  eafily  with  our  Hypothecs.  But  I 
fay  this  rather  to  comply  with  the  Opinions  of 
others,  than  of  my  own  Judgment  :  For  I  think 
that  Suggeftion  about  the  Supercoeleftial  Wa¬ 
ters  made  by  M ofes,  was  not  fo  much  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flridt  Nature  and  Speciality  of 

Y  2  Caufes, 
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Caufes,  as  for  the  Eafe  and  Profit  of  the 
People,  in  their  Belief  and  Acknowledgment 
of  Providence  for  fo  great  ar Benefit,  by 
what  Caufes  foever  it  was  brought  to  pafs. 

But  to  return  to  the  Rainbow ,  which 
we  mentioned  before,  and  is  not  to  be  paft 
over  fo  {lightly.  This  we  fay  is  a  Creature 
of  the  modern  World,  and  was  not  feen  nor 
known  before  the  Flood.  Moles  ( Gen .  9.  12, 
1 3.)  plainly  intimates  as  much,  or  rather  di¬ 
rectly  affirms  it ;  for  he  fays,  the  Bow  was 
fet  in  the  Clouds  after  the  Deluge,  as  a  Con¬ 
firmation  of  the  Promife  or  Covenant  which 
God  made  with  Noah ,  that  he  would  drown 
the  World  no  more  with  Water.  And  how 
could  it  be  a  Sign  of  this,  or  given  as  a  Pledge 
and  Confirmation  of  fuch  a  Promife,  if  it  was 
in  the  Clouds  before,  and  with  no  Regard  to 
this  Promife  ?  and  flood  there,  it  may  be, 
when  the  World  was  going  to  be  drown’d. 
This  would  have  been  but  cold  Comfort  to 
Noah ,  to  have  had  Inch  a  Pledge  of  the  Divine 
Veracity.  You’ll  fay,  it  may  be,  that  it  was 
not  a  Sign  or  Pledge  that  (Signified  naturally, 
but  voluntarily  only,  and  by  Divine  Inftitu- 
tion :  I  am  of  Opinion,  I  confefs,  that  it  fig- 
nify’d  naturally,  and  by  Connexion  with  the 
Effeft,  importing  thus  much,  that  the  State 
of  Nature  was  chang’d  from  what  it  was  be¬ 
fore,  and  fo  chang’d,  that  the  Earth  was  no 
more  in  a  Condition  to  perifh  by  Water.  But 
however,  let  us  grant  that  it  {Signified  only  by 
Inftitution;  to  make  it  fignificant  in  this  Senfe, 
it  muff  he  lomething  new,  otherwife  it  could 

not 
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not  fignify  any  new  thing,  or  be  the  Confir¬ 
mation  of  a  new  Promife.  '  If  God  Almighty 
had  faid  to  Noah ,  I  make  a  Promife  to  you, 
and  to  all  living  Creatures,  that  the  World 
fhall  never  be  deftroy’d  by  Water  again,  and 
for  Confirmation  of  this.  Behold,  I  jet  the 
Sun  in  the  Firmament :  Would  this  have  been 
any  ftrengthening  of  Noah's  Faith,  or  any  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  his  Mind  ?  Why,  fays  Noah ,  the 
Sun  was  in  the  Firmament  when  the  Deluge 
came,and  was  a  Spectator  of  that  fad  Tragedy* 
why  may  it  not  be  fo  again  ?  What  Sign  or 
AflTurance  is  this  againft  a  fecond  Deluge  ? 
When  God  gives  a  Sign  in  the  Heavens,  or 
on  the  Earth,  of  any  Prophecy  or  Promife  to 
be  fulfill’d,  it  muft  be  by  fomething  new,  or 
by  fome  Change  wrought  in  Nature  ;  where¬ 
by  God  doth  teftify  to  us,  that  he  is  able  and 
willing  to  ftand  to  his  Promife.  God  fays  to 
Ahaz ,  Ifai.  7.  Ask  a  Sign  of  the  Lord ;  ask  it 
either  in  the  Depth ,  or  in  the  Height  above:  And 
when  Ahaz  would  ask  no  Sign,  God  gives 
one  unask’d,  Behold ,  a  Virgin  foall  conceive 
and  bear  a  Son.  So  when  Zachary ,  Luke  1,  was 
promis’d  a  Son,  he  asketh  for  a  Sign,  Where¬ 
by  fo  all  I  know  this  ?  for  I  am  old ,  and  my  Wife 
well  firicken  in  Tears  *  and  the  Sign  given  him 
was,  that  he  became  dumb,  and  continued 
fo  till  the  Promife  was  fulfill’d.  Accordingly, 
when  Abraham  ask’d  a  Sign  whereby  he  might 
be  allured  of  God’s  Promife  that  his  Seed 
fliould  inherit  the  Land  of  Canaan ,  Gen.  15. 
8.  ’Tis  faid  (yer.  17.)  When  the  Sun  went 
down  dna  it  was  dark ,  behold  a  fmoaking  Fur- 
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naze  and  a  burning  Lamp  puffed  betwixt  the 
Pieces  of  the  Beafts  that  he  had  cut  afunder. 
So  in  other  Inftances  of  Signs  given  in  exter¬ 
nal  Nature,  as  the  Sign  given  to  King  Heze- 
kiah ,  Ifni.  3  8.  for  his  Recovery,  and  to  Gideon 
for  his  Vidory  $  to  confirm  the  Promife  made 
to  Hezekiahj  judge  7.  the  Shadow  went  back 
ten  Degrees  in  Ahaz  Dial.  And  for  Gideon , 
his  Fleece  was  wet ,  and  all  the  Ground  about  it 
dry  ;  and  then  to  change  the  Trial,  it  was  dr) , 
and  all  the  Ground  about  it  wet .  Thefe  were 
all  Sighs  very  proper,  fighificant,  and  fatisfac- 
tory,  having  fomething  furprifing  and  extraor¬ 
dinary,  yet  thefe  were  Signs  by  Inftitution  on¬ 
ly  ;  and  to  be  fuch  they  mu  ft  have  fomething 
new  and  ftrange,  as  a  Mark  of  the  Hand  of 
God,  otherwife  they  can  have  no  Force  or 
Significancy.  Accordingly,  we  fee  Mofes  him- 
felf  in  another  place  fpeaks  this  very  Senfe, 
when  in  the  Mutiny  or  Rebellion  of  Corah  and 
Dathan ,  he  fpeaks  thus  to  the  People,  If  thefe 
Men  die  the  commmon  Death  of  Men ,  then  the 
Lord  hath  not  fent  vie .  But  if  the  Lord 

make  a  new  things  and  the  Earth  open  her 
Mouth  and  [wallow  them  up ,  &c.  then  you  Jhall 
underfiand  that  thefe  Men  have  provoked  the 
Lord ,  Num.  2  6.  29,  30.  So  in  the  Cafe  of 
Noah)  if  God  created  a  new  Creature  (which 
are  M ofess  Words  in  the  forecited  Place)  the 
Sign  was  effectual :  But  where  every  thing 
continues  to  be  as  it  was  before,  and  the 
Face  of  Nature,  in  all  its  Parts,  the  very  fame, 
it  cannot  fignify  any  thing  new,  nor  any  new 
Intention  in  the  Author  of  Nature  ;  and  con- 

:  iequently, 
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fequently,  cannot  be  a  Sign  or  Pledge,  a  To¬ 
ken  or  Affurance  of  the  Accompiiftiment  of 
any  new  Covenant  or  Promife  made  by  him. 

This,  methinks,  is  plain  to  common  Senfie, 
and  to  every  Man’s  Rea  foil ;  but  becaufe  it  is 
a  Thing  of  Importance,  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  Rainbow  before  the  Flood,  and  will 
confirm  a  confiderable  Part  of  this  Theory,  by 
difcovering  what  the  State  of  the  Air  was  in 
the  old  World,  give  me  leave  to  argue  it  a  lit¬ 
tle  further,  and  to  remove  fome  Prejudices 
that  may  keep  others  from  affenting  to 
clear  Reafon.  I  know  ’tis  ufually  faid,  that 
Signs,  like  Words,  fignify  any  Thing  by  Infti- 
Cution,  or  may  be  apply’d  to  any  Thing  by 
the  Will  of  the  Xmpofer  ;  as  hanging  out  a 
white  Flag  is  calling  for  Mercy ;  a  Bulb  at  the 
Door,  a  Sign  of  Wine  to  be  fold,  and  fuch 
like.  But  thefe  are  Inftances  nothing  to  our 
Purpofe,  thele  are  Signs  of  fomething  prefent, 
and  that  fignify  only  by  Ufe  and  repeated  Ex¬ 
perience  ;  we  are  Ipeaking  of  Signs  of  another 
Nature,  given  in  Confirmation  of  a  Promiie, 
or  Threatning,  or  Prophecy,  and  given  with 
Defign  to  cure  our  Unbelief,  or  to  excite  and 
beget  in  us  Faith  in  God,  in  the  Prophet,  or 
in  the  Promiler  ;  fuch  Signs,  I  fay,  when  they 
are  wrought  in  external  Nature,  muft  be  fome 
new  Appearance,  and  muft  thereby  induce  us 
to  believe  the  Effed,  or  more  to  believe  it, 
than  if  there  had  been  no  Sign,  but  only  the 
Affirmation  of  the  Promiler  5*  for  otherwile  the 
pretended  Sign  is  a  mere  Cypher  and  Super¬ 
fluity.  But  a  Thing  that  obtain’d  before,  and 
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in  the  fame  Manner,  (even  when  that  came  to 
pafs,  which  we  are  now  promis’d  fhall  not 
come  to  pafs  again)  fignifies  no  more,  than  if 
there  had  been  no  Sign  at  all:  It  can  neither 
fignify  another  Courfe  in  Nature,  nor  another 
Purpofe  in  God  ;  and  therefore  is  perfectly  in¬ 
fig  nificant.  Some  inftance  in  the  Sacraments, 
Jewifli  or  Chriftian,  and  make  them  Signs  in 
loch  a  Senfe  as  the  Rainbow  is :  But  thofe  are 
rather  Symbolical  Reprefentations  or  Comme¬ 
morations  j  and  fome  of  them  Marks  of  Di- 
ftin&ion  and  Confecration  of  our  felves  to 
God  in  fuch  a  Religion  ,*  they  were  alfo  new,and 
very  particular  when  firft  infrituted  ,•  but  all 
fuch  Inftances  fall  fhort,  and  do  not  reach  the 
Cafe  before  us ;  we  are  fpeaking  of  Signs  con¬ 
firmatory  of  a  Promife  ;  when  there  is  fome- 
thing  affirm’d  de  futuro ,  and  to  give  us  a  fur¬ 
ther  Argument  of  the  Certainty  of  it,  and  of 
the  Power  and  Veracity  of  the  Promifer,  a 
Sign  is  given  :  This,  we  fay,  muff  indifpenfably 
be  fomething  new,  otherwife  it  cannot  have 
the  Nature,  Virtue,  and  Influence  of  a  Sign. 

We  have  feen  how  incongruous  it  would  be 
to  admit  that  the  Rainbow  appear’d  before 
the  Deluge,  and  how  dead  a  Sign  that  would 
make  it,  how  forc’d,  ffuitlefs  and  ineffectual, 
as  to  the  Promife  it  was  to  confirm :  Let  us  > 
now  on  the  other  hand  fuppofe,  that  it  firft  ap¬ 
pear’d  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  after  the 
Deluge,  how  proper,  and  how  appofite  a  Sign 
would  this  be  for  Providence  to  pitch  upon,  to 
confirm  the  Promife  made  to  Noah  and  his  Po- 
fierity,  Thftl  the  World  lhould  be  no  more  de- 
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ftroy’d  by  Water  ?  It  had  a  fecret  Connexion 
with  the  Eflfed:  it  felf,  and  was  fo  far  a  natural 
Sign  j  but  however,  appearing  firft  after  the 
Deluge,  and  in  a  watery  Cloud,  there  was, 
methinks,  a  great  Eafinefs  and  Propriety  of 
Application  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  And  if  we 
liippofe,  that  while  God  Almighty  was  decla¬ 
ring  his  Promife  to  Noah ,  and  the  Sign  of  it, 
there  appear’d  at  the  fame  Time  in  the  Clouds 
a  fair  Rainbow,  that  marvellous  and  beautiful 
Meteor,  which  Noah  had  never  feen  before ; 
it  could  not  but  make  a  moft  lively  Impreffion 
upon  him,  quickning  his  Faith,  and  giving  him 
Comfort  and  Affurance  that  God  would  be 
ftedfaft  to  his  Promife. 

Nor  ought  we  to  wonder  that  Interpreters 
have  commonly  gone  the  other  Way,  and  fup- 
pos’d  that  the  Rainbow  was  before  the  Flood  ; 
this,  I  fay,  was  no  Wonder  in  them,  for  they 
had  no  Hypothefis  that  could  anfwer  to  any 
other  Interpretation  :  And  in  the  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Texts  of  Scripture  that  concern  na¬ 
tural  Things,they  commonly  bring  them  down 
to  their  own  Philofophy  and  Notions  :  As  we 
have  a  great  Inftance  in  that  Dilcourfe  of St.Te- 
ters ,  (2  Epift.  c.  3.  5.)  concerning  the  Deluge 
and  the  Antediluvian  Heavens  and  Earth, which, 
for  want  of  a  Theory,  they  have  been  fcarce 
able  to  make  Senfe  of;  for  they  have  forcedly 
apply’d  to  the  prefent  Earth,  or  the  prefent 
Form  of  the  Earth,  what  plainly  refpeded 
another.  A  like  Inftance  we  have  in  the 
Mofaical  Abyfs,  or  Tehom-Ra%a ,  by  whofe 
Dilruption  the  Deluge  was  made  ;  this  they 
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knew  not  well  what  to  make  of,  and  fo  have 
generally  interpreted  it  of  the  Sea,  or  of  our 
&bterraneous  Waters ;  without  any  Propriety 
either  as  to  the' Word  or  as  to  the  Senfe.  A 
third  Inftance  is^  this  of  the  Rainbow,  where 
their  Philofophy  hath  mifouided  them  again  ; 
for  to  give  them  their  due,  they  do  not  al¬ 
ledge,  nor  pretend  to  alledge  any  Thing  from 
the  Text,  that  fhould  make  them  interpret 
thus,  or  think  the  Rainbow  was  before  the 
Flood  ^  but  they  pretend  to  go  by  certain  Rea- 
fons  ,  as  that  the  Clouds  were  before  the 
Flood,  therefore  the  Rainbow ;  and  if  the 
Rainbow  was  not  before  the  Flood,  then  all 
Things  were  not  made  within  the  fix  Days 
Creation  :  To  whom  thefe  Reafons  are  con- 
vidive,  they  mull  be  led  into  the  fame  Belief 
with  them,  but  not  by  any  Thing  in  the  Text, 
nor  in  the  true  Theory,  at  leaft  if  ours  be  fo  ,* 
for  by  that  you  fee  that  the  Vapours  were  ne¬ 
ver  condens’d  into  Drops,  nor  into  Rain  in  the 
temperate  and  inhabited  Climates  of  that 
Earth,  and  confequently  there  could  never  be 
the  Produdion  or  Appearance  of  this  Bow  in 
the  Clouds.  Thus  much  concerning  the  Rain¬ 
bow. 

To  recoiled  our  felves.,  and  conclude  this 
Chapter,  and  the  whole  Difquifition  concern¬ 
ing  the  Waters  of  the  primitive  Earth  ;  we 
feem  to  have  fo  well  fatisfied  the  Difficulties 
propos’d  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Chapter,  that 
they  have  rather  given  us  an  Advantage  ;  a 
better  Difcovery,  and  Inch  a  new  Profped  of 
that  Earth,  as  makes  it  not  only  habitable,  but 

more 
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more  fit  to  be  TaradifiaeaL  The  Pleafantnefs 
of  the  Site  of  Paradife  is  made  to  confift  chief¬ 
ly  in  two  Things,  its  Waters,  and  its  Trees, 
{Gen.  2.  and  Chap.  13.  10.  Ezek.  31.  8.)  and 
confidering  the  Richnefs  of  that  firft  Soil  in  the 
primitive  Earth,  it  could  not  but  abound  in 
Trees,  as  it  did  in  Rivers  and  Rivulets  ,*  and 
be  wooded  like  a  Grove,  as  it  was  water’d 
like  a  Garden,  in  the  temperate  Climates  of 
it,*  fo  as  it  would  not  be,  methinks,  fo  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  one  Taradife  there,  as  not  to  find 
more  than  one. 


Chap.  VI. 

A  Recollection  and  Review  of  what  hath  been 
faid  concerning  the  Primitive  Earth  $  with  a 
more  full  Survey  of  the  State  of  the  firft  Worlds 
Natural  and  Civif  and  the  Comp  an f on  of  it 
with  the  prefent  World . 


WE  have  now,  in  a  good  Meafure,  fi~ 
nilli’d  our  Defcription  of  the  firft  and 
antediluvian  Earth  :  And  as  Travel¬ 
lers,  when  they  fee  ftrange  Countries,  make 
it  part  of  their  Pleafure  and  Improvement,  to 
compare  them  with  their  own,  to  obferve  the 
Differences,  and  wherein  they  excel,  or  come 
fliort  of  one  another  :  So  it  will  not  be  un- 
pleafant,  nor  unufeful,  it  may  be,  having  made 
a  Diicovery,  not  of  a  new  Country,  but  of  a 
new  World,  and  travel’d  it  over  in  our 
Thoughts  and  Fancy,  now  to  fit  down  and 
compare  it  with  our  own :  And  ’twill  be  no 
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hard  Task,  from  the  general  Differences  which 
-we  have  taken  Notice  of  already,  to  ob- 
ferve  what  leffer  would  arife,  and  what  the 
whole  Face  of  Nature  would  be. 

’Tis  alfo  one  Fruit  of  travelling,  that  by 
feeing  Variety  of  Places,  and  People,  of  Hu¬ 
mours,  Fafoions,  and  Forms  of  Living,  it 
frees  us,  by  degrees,  from  that  Pedantry  and 
Littleneis  of  Spirit,  whereby  we  are  apt  to 
cenfure  every  thing  for  abfurd  and  ridiculous, 
that  is  not  according  to  our  own  Way,  and 
the  Mode  of  our  own  Country  :  But  if,  in- 
ftead  of  crofting  the  Seas,  we  could  waft  our 
felves  over  to  our  neighbouring  Planets,  we 
iliould  meet  with  fuch  Varieties  there,  both 
in  Nature  and  Mankind,  as  would  very  much 
enlarge  our  Thoughts  and  Souls,  and  help  to 
cure  thole  Difeafes  of  little  Minds,  that  make 
them  troublefome  to  others,  as  well  as  ui> 
eafy  to  themfeives. 

But  feeing  our  heavy  Bodies  are  not  made 
for  fuch  Voyages,  the  belt  and  greateft  thing 
we  can  do  in  this  kind,  is  to  make  a  Survey 
and  Reflection  upon  the  antediluvian  Earth, 
which  in  fome  Senfe  was  another  World  from 
this,  and,  it  may  be,  as  different  as  fome  two 
Planets  are  from  one  another.  We  have  de¬ 
clar’d  already  the  general  Grounds  upon  which 
we  muft  proceed,  and  muft  now  trace  the 
Coniequences  of  them,  and  drive  them  down 
into  Particulars,  which  will  file w  us  in  molt 
things,  wherein  that  Earth,  or  that  World, 
differ’d  from  the  prefent.  The  Form  of  that 
Earth,  and  its  Situation  to  the  Sun,  were  two 
'  of 
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of  its  moft  fundamental  Differences  from  ours : 
As  to  the  Form  of  it,  ’twas  all  one  fmooth 
Continent,  one  continued  Surface  of  Earth, 
without  any  Sea,  any  Mountains,  or  Rocks ; 
any  Holes,  Dens  or  Caverns  :  And  the  Situa¬ 
tion  of  it  to  the  Sun  was  fiach  as  made  a  per¬ 
petual  ^Equinox.  Thefe  two  join’d  together, 
lay  the  Foundation  of  a  new  Aftronomy,  Me¬ 
teorology,  Hydrography  and  Geography,*  fiich 
as  were  proper  and  peculiar  to  that  World, 
The  Earth  by  this  Means  having  its  Axis 
parallel  to  the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptick,  the 
Heavens  would  appear  in  another  Pofture  ; 
and  their  diurnal  Motion,  which  is  imputed 
to  the  Primum  'Mobile ,  and  fuppos’d  to  be  up¬ 
on  the  Poles  of  the  iEquator,  would  then  be 
upon  the  fame  Poles  with  the  fecond  and  pe¬ 
riodical  Motions  of  the  Orbs  and  Planets, 
namely,  upon  the  Poles  of  the  Ecliptick,  by 
which  Means  the  Phenomena  of  the  Heavens 
would  be  more  fimple  and  regular,  and  much 
of  that  Entanglednefs  and  Perplexity,  which 
we  find  now  in  Aftronomy,  would  be  taken 
away.  Whether  the  Sun  and  Moon  would 
fuffer  any  Eclipfes  then,  cannot  well  be  de¬ 
termin’d,  unlefs  one  knew  what  the  Courfe 
of  the  Moon  was  at  that  time,  or  whether 
Ihe  was  then  come  into  our  Neighbourhood ; 
Her  Prefence  feems  to  have  been  lefs  need¬ 
ful  when  there  were  no  long  Winter  Nights,  . 
nor  the  great  Pool  of  the  Sea  to  move  or  go¬ 
vern. 

As  for  the  Regions  of  the  Air  and  the  Me¬ 
teors,  we  have  in  the  preceding  Chapter  let 

down 
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down  what  the  State  of  them  would  be,  and 
in  how  much  a  better  Order,  and  more  peace¬ 
able,  that  Kingdom  was,  till  the  Earth  was 
broken  and  diiplac’d,  and  the  Courfe  of  Na¬ 
ture  chang’d :  Nothing  violent,  nothing  fright¬ 
ful,  nothing  troubleiome  or  incommodious  to 
Mankind,  came  from  above,  but  the  Coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  Heavens  was  always  fmooth 
and  ferene.  I  have  often  thought  it  a  very 
defirable  Piece  of  Power,  if  a  Man  could  but 
command  a  fair  Day,  when  he  had  occafion  for 
it,  for  himfelf,  or  for  his  Friends ;  ’tis  more 
than  the  greateft  Prince  or  Potentate  upon 
Earth  can  do ;  yet  they  never  wanted  one  in 
that  World,  nor  ever  faw  a  foul  one.  Befides, 
they  had  confrant  Breezes  from  the  Motion  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  Courte  of  the  Vapours, 
which  cool’d  the  open  Plains,  and  made  the 
Weather  temperate,  as  well  as  fair.  But  we 
have  fpoken  enough  in  other  Places  upon  this 
Subject  of  the  Air  and  the  Heavens,  let  us 
now  defcend  to  the  Earth. 

The  Earth  was  divided  into  two  Hemi- 
fpheres,  feparated  by  the  Torrid  Zone,  which 
at  that  time  was  uninhabitable,  and  utterly 
unpayable  ;  fo  as  the  two  Hemifpheres  made 
two  diftindt  Worlds,  which,  fo  far  as  we  can 
judge,  had  no  manner  of  Commerce  or  Com¬ 
munication  one  with  another.  The  Southern 
Hemifphere  the  Ancients  call’d  Antichthon ,  the 
Oppofite  Earth ,  or  the  Other  World.  And  this 
Name  and  Notion  remain’d  long  after  the 
Reafon  of  it  had  ceas’d.  Juft  as  the  Torrid 
Zone  was  generally  accounted  uninhabitable 

by 
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by  the  Ancients,  even  in  their  Time,  becaufe 
it  really  had  been  fo  once,  and  the  Tradition 
remain’d  uncorreded,  when  the  Caufes  were 
taken  away  ;  namely,  when  the  Earth  had 
chang’d  its  Pofture  to  the  Sun  after  the  De¬ 
luge.  h 

This  may  be  look’d  upon  as  the  firft  Divi- 
fion  of  that  primaeval  Earth,  into  two  Hemi- 
fpheres,  naturally  fever’d  and  difunited  :  But 
it  was  alfo  divided  into  five  Zones,  two  Fri¬ 
gid,  two  Temperate,  and  the  Torrid  betwixt 
them.  And  this  Diftindion  of  the  Globe  into 
five  Zones,  I  think,  did  properly  belong  to  that 
original  Earth,  and  primitive  Geography,  and 
improperly,  and  by  Tranflation  only,  to  the 
prefent.  For  all  the  Zones  of  our  Earth  are 
habitable,  and  their  Diftindions  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  but  imaginary,  not  fix’d  by  Nature,*  where¬ 
as  in  that  Earth  where  the  Rivers  fail’d,  and 
the  Regions  became  uninhabitable,  by  tea- 
fon  of  Drinefs  and  Heat,  there  begun  the 
Torrid  Zone  ;  and  where  the  Regions  became 
uninhabitable  by  reafon  of  Cold  and  Mot- 
fture,  there  begun  the  Frigid  Zone  ;  and  thefe 
being  determin’d  they  became  Bounds  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide  to  the  Temperate.  But  all  this  was 
alter’d  when  the  Pofture  of  the  Earth  was 
chang’d  -y  and  chang’d  for  that  very  pnrpofe, 
as  fome  of  the  Ancients  have  faid.  That  the 
uninhabitable  Parts  of  the  Earth  might  become 
habitable.  Yet  though  there  was  fo  much  of 
the  fir  ft  Earth  uninhabitable,  there  remain’d 
as  much  to  be  inhabited  as  we  have  now ;  for 
the  Sea,  fince  the  Breaking  up  of  the  Abyfs, 
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hath  taken  away  half  of  the  Earth  from  us, 
a  great  part  whereof  was  to  them  good  Land. 
Befides,  we  are  not  to  fupppofe,  that  the 
Torrid  Zone  was  of  that  Extent  we  make  it 
now,  twenty  three  Degrees  and  more  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide  of  the  ^Equator  :  Thefe  Bounds  are 
fet  only  by  the  Tropicks,  and  the  Tropicks 
by  the  Obliquity  of  the  Courfe  of  the  Sun,  or 
of  the  Pofture  of  the  Earth,  which  was  not 
in  that  World.  Where  the  Rivers  ftop’d,  there 
the  Torrid  Zone  would  begin,  but  the  Sun 
was  directly  perpendicular  to  no  part  of  it  but 
the  middle. 

How  the  Rivers  flow’d  in  the  firfi:  Earth 
we  have  before  explain’d  fufficiently,  and 
what  Parts  the  Rivers  did  not  reach,  were 
turn’d  into  Sands  and  Defarts  by  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun  ;  for  I  cannot  eafily  imagine,  that  the 
fandy  Defarts  of  the  Earth  were  made  fo  at 
firft,  immediately  and  from  the  beginning  of 
the  World  j  from  what  Caufes  fliould  that 
be,  and  to  what  purpofe  in  that  Age  ?  But 
in  thofe  Tracks  of  the  Earth  that  were  not 
refreth’d  with  Rivers  and  Moifture,  which 
cement  the  Parts,  the  Ground  would  moul¬ 
der  and  crumble  into  little  Pieces,  and  then 
thofe  Pieces  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  were 
bak’d  into  Stone.  And  this  would  come  to 
pafs  chiefly  in  the  hot  and  fcorch’d  Regions 
of  the  Earth,  though  it  might  happen  fome- 
times  where  there  was  not  that  Extremity  of 
Heat,  it  by  any  Chance  a  Place  wanted  Rivers 
and  Water  to  keep  the  Earth  in  due  Tem¬ 
per  ;  but  thole  Sands  would  not  be  fo  early 
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or  ancient  as  the  other.  As  for  greater 
loofe  Stones,  and  rough  Pebbles,  there  were 
none  in  that  Earth  ;  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha , 
when  the  Deluge  was  over,  found  new  made 
Stones  to  caft  behind  their  Backs ;  the  Bones 
of  their  Mother  Earth,  which  then  were  bro¬ 
ken  in  Pieces,  in  that  great  Ruine. 

As  for  Plants  and  Trees,  we  cannot  ima¬ 
gine  but  that  they  mud  needs  abound  in  the 
Primitive  Earth,  feeing  it  was  fo  well  wa¬ 
ter’d,  and  had  a  Soil  fo  fruitful;  a  new  un¬ 
labour’d  Soil,  replenilh’d  with  the  Seeds  of 
all  Vegetables ;  and  a  warm  Sun  that  would 
call  upon  Nature  early  for  her  Firft-fruits,  to 
be  offer’d  up  at  the  beginning  of  her  Courfe. 
Nature  had  a  wild  Luxuriancy  at  firft,  which 
humane  Induftry  by  degrees  gave  Form  'and 
Order  to  :  The  Waters  flow’d  with  a  con- 
ftant  and  gentle  Current,  and  were  eafily  led 
which  way  the  Inhabitants  had  a  Mind,  for 
their  Ufe,  or  for  their  Pleafure  ;  and  fliady 
Trees,  which  grow  bell:  in  moift  and  warm 
Countries,  grac’d  the  Banks  of  their  Rivers 
or  Canals.  But  that  which  was  the  Beauty 
and  Crown  of  all,  was  their  perpetual  Spring, 
the  Fields  always  green,  the  Flowers  always 
frefh,  and  the  Trees  always  cover’d  with 
Leaves  and  Fruit:  But  we  have  occafionally 
i  poken  of  thefe  things  in  feveral  Places,  and 
may  do  again  hereafter ,  and  therefore  need 
not  enlarge  upon  them  here. 

As  for  Subterraneous  Things,  Metals  and 
Minerals,  I  believe  they  had  none  in  the  firft 
Earth  ;  and  the  happier  they ;  no  Gold,  nor 
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Silver,  nor  coarfer  Metals.  The  Ufe  of  thefe 
is  either  imaginary,  or  in  fuch  Works,  as,  by 
the  Gonftitution  of  their  World,  they  had 
little  Occafion  for.  And  Minerals  are  either 
for  Medicine,  which  they  had  no  need  of 
further  than  Herbs  ,•  or  for  Materials  to  cer¬ 
tain  Arts,  which  were  not  then  in  ufe,  or 
were  fupplied  by  other  ways.  Thefe  fub- 
terraneous  Things,  Metals  and  metallick  Mi¬ 
nerals,  are  fa&itious,  not  original  Bodies,  co¬ 
eval  with  the  Earth ;  but  are  made  in  Pro- 
cefs  of  Time,  after  long  Preparations  and  Con¬ 
coctions,  by  the  ACtion  of  the  Sun  within  the 
Bowels  of  the  Earth.  And  if  the  Stamina  or 
Principles  of  them  rife  from  the  lower  Re¬ 
gions  that  lie  under  the  Abyfs,  as  I  am  apt  to 
think  they  do,  it  doth  not  feem  probable  that 
they  could  be  drawn  thro’  fuch  a  Mafs  of  W a- 
ters,  or  that  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  could  on  a 
fudden  penetrate  fo  deep,  and  be  able  to 
loofen  them,  and  raife  them  into  the  exterior 
Earth.  And  as  the  firft  Age  of  the  World 
was  call’d  Golden ,  though  it  knew  not  what 
Gold  was  ,*  fo  the  following  Ages  had  their 
Names  from  feverai  Metals,  which  lay  then 
afleep  in  the  dark  and  deep  Womb  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  law  not  the  Sun  till  many  Years  and 
Ages  afterwards. 

Having  run  through  the  feverai  Regions  of 
Nature,  from  Top  to  Bottom ,  from  the 
Heavens  to  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Earth,  and 
made  fome  Qbfervations  upon  their  Order  in 
the  antediluvian  World  ^  let  us  now  look  up¬ 
on  Man  and  other  living  Creatures,  that  make 
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the  fuperior  and  animate  Part  of  Nature.  We 
have  obferv’d,  and  fufficiently  fpoken  to  that 
Difference  betwixt  the  Men  of  the  old  Worlds 
and  thdfe  of  the  prefen  t,  in  Point  of  Longe¬ 
vity,  and  given  the  Reafons  of  it  $  but  we 
muft  not  imagine  that  this  long  Life  was  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Man,  all  other  Animals  had  their 
Share  of  it,  and  were  in  their  Proportion  lon- 
ger-liv’d  than  they  are  now.  Nay,  not  only 
Animals,  but/alfo  Vegetables  ,*  and  the  Forms 
of  all  living  Things  were  far  more  permanent 2 
The  Trees  of  the  Field  and  of  the  Fore  ft,  in 
all  Probability,  out-lafted  the  Lives  of  Men  ; 
and  I  do  not  know  but  the  firft  Groves  of  Pines 
and  Cedars  that  grew  out  of  the  Earth,  or  that 
were  planted  in  the  Garden  of  God,  might  be 
ftanding  when  the  Deluge  came,  ( Ezek .  31. 
8.)  and  fee,  from  firft  to  laft,  the  entire  Courfe 
and  Period  of  a  World. 

We  might  add  here,  with  St.  Aujiin ,  ( Cfa . 
Dei,  lib .  1 5.  c.  9.)  another  Obfervation^  both  con¬ 
cerning  Men  and  other  living  Creatures  in  the 
firft  World,  that  they  were,  greater  as  well  as 
longer-liv’d,  than  they  are  at  prefent.  This  feems 
to  be  a  very  reafonable  Gonje&ure  $  for  the 
State  of  every  Thing  that  hath  Life  is  divided 
into  the  Time  of  its  Growth,  its  Confiftency, 
and  its  Decay  $  and  when  the  whole  Duration 
is  longer,  every  one  of  thefe  Parts,  tho’  not 
always  in  like  Proportions,  will  be  longer;  We 
muft  fuppofe  then,  that  the  Growth  both  in 
Men  and  other  Animals  lafted  longer  in  that 
World  than  it  doth  now,  and  confequently 
carried  their  Bodies  both  to  a  greater  Height 
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and  Bulk.  And  in  like  Manner,  their  Trees 
would  be  both  taller,  and  every  Way  bigger 
than  ours ;  neither  were  they  in  any  Danger 
there  to  be  blown  down  by  Winds  and  Storms, 
or  flruck  with  Thunder,  tho’  they  had  been 
as  high  as  the  j Egyptian  Pyramids ;  and  what- 
foever  their  Height  was,  if  they  had  Roots  and 
Trunks  proportionable,  and  were  ftreight  and 
well  pois’d,  they  would  (land  firm,  and  with 
a  greater  Majefty.  The  Fowls  of  Heaven  ma¬ 
king  their  Nefts  in  their  Boughs ,  and  under  their 
Shadow  the  Beafis  of  the  Field  bringing  forth 
their  Young.  When  Things  are  fairly  poflible 
in  their  Caufes,  and  poffible  in  feveral  Degrees, 
higher  or  lower,  ’tis  Weaknefs  of  Spirit  in  us, 
to  think  there  is  nothing  in  Nature,  but  in 
that  one  Way,  or  in  that  one  Degree,  that  we 
are  us’d  to.  And  whofoever  believes  thofe 
Accounts  given  us,  both  by  the  Ancients  ( Flin . 
h  7.  c.  2.  Strab .  /.  17.)  and  Moderns,  ( Hort . 
Malabar,  vol.  3.)  of  the  Indian  Trees,  will 
not  think  it  ftrange  that  thofe  of  the  firfl  Earth 
Should  much  exceed  any  that  we  now  fee  in 
this  World.  That  allegorical  Defcription  of 
the  Glory  of  Ajjyria  in  Ezekiel,  Chap.  31.  by 
Allufion  to  Trees,  and  particularly  to  the 
Trees  of  Paradife ,  was  chiefly  for  the  Great- 
nefs  and  Statelinefs  of  them  ,*  and  there  is  all 
Fairnefs  of  Reafon  to  believe,  that  in  that  firft 
Earth,  both  the  Birds  of  the  Air,  and  the 
Beafts  of  the  Field,  and  the  Trees  and  their 
Fruit,  were  all  in  their  feveral  Kinds  more 
large  and  goodly  than  Nature  produces  any 
now.  ; 
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So  much  in  fiiort  concerning  the  natural 
Worlds  inanimate  or  animate ;  we  fliould  now 
take  a  Profped  of  the  moral  World  of  that 
time,  or  of  the  civil  and  artificial  World ;  what 
the  Order  and  Oeconomy  of  thefe  was,  what 
the  Manner  of  Living,  and  how  the  Scenes  of 
humane  Life  were  different  from  ours  at  pre¬ 
fen  t.  The  Ancients,  efpecially  the  Poets,  in 
their  Defcription  of  the  golden  Age,  exhibit 
to  us  an  Order  of  Things,  and  a  Form  of 
Life,  very  remote  from  any  Thing  we  fee  in 
our  Days  ,*  but  they  are  not  to  be  trufl ed  in  all 
Particulars  ,•  many  times  they  exaggerate  Mat¬ 
ters  on  purpofe,  that  they  may  feern  more 
ftrange,  or  more  great,  and  by  that  Means 
move  and  pleafe  us  more.  A  Moral  or  Philo - 
fophick  Hijlory  of  the  World,  well  writ,  would 
certainly  be  a  very  ufeful  Work,  to  obferve 
and  relate  hoiv  the  Scenes  of  humane  Life 
have  chang’d  in  feveral  Ages,  the  Modes  and 
Forms  of  Living,  in  what  Simplicity  Men  be¬ 
gun  at  firft,  and  by  what  Degrees  they  came 
out  of  that  Way,  by  Luxury,  Ambition,  Im¬ 
provement,  or  Changes  in  Nature  ;  then  what 
new  Forms  and  Modifications  were  fuperadd- 
ed  by  the  Invention  of  Arts,  what  by  Reli¬ 
gion,  what  by  Superftition,  This  would  be  a 
View  of  Things  more  inftrudive,  and  more 
fatisfadory,  than  to  know  what  Kings  reign’d 
in  fuch  an  Age,  and  what  Battles  were  fought; 
which  common  Hiftory  teacheth,  and  teach- 
eth  little  more.  Such  Affairs  are  but  the  little 
Under-plots  in  the  Tragi-comedy  of  the  World ; 
the  main  Defign  is  of  another  Nature,  and  of 
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hr  greater  Extent  and  Confequence.  But  to 
return  to  the  Subject 

As  the  animate  World  depends  upon  the 
inanimate,  fo  the  civil  World  depends  upon 
them  both,  and  takes  its  Meafures  from  them ; 
Nature  is  the  Foundation  ftill,  and  the  Affairs 
of  Mankind  are  a  Superftrudture  that  will  be 
always  proportion’d  to  it.  Therefore  we  muff 
look  back  upon  the  Model  or  Picture  of  their 
natural  World,  which  we  have  drawn  before, 
to  make  our  Conjectures  or  Judgment  of  the 
civil  and  artificial,  that  were  to  accompany  it. 
We  obferv’d  from  their  perpetual  ./Equinox, 
and  the  Smoothnefs  of  the  Earth,  that  the  Air 
would  be  always  calm,  and  the  Heavens  fair, 
no  cold  or  violent  Winds,  Rains,  or  Storms, 
no  Extremity  of  Weather  in  any  kind,  and 
therefore  they  would  need  little  Prote&ion 
from  the  Injuries  of  the  Air  in  that  State  • 
whereas  now  one  great  Part  of  the  Affairs  of 
Life  is  to  preferve  our  felves  from  thofe  Incon¬ 
veniences,  by  building  and  cloathing.  How  ma¬ 
ny  Hands,  and  how  many  Trades  are  employ’d 
about  thefe  two  Things  ?  which  then  were  in 
a  manner  needlefs,  or  at  leaf:  in  fuch  Plainnefs 
and  Simplicity,  that  every  Man  might  be  his 
own  Workman.  Tents  and  Bowers  would 
keep  them  from  all  Incpmmodities  of  the  Air 
and  Weather,  better  than  Stone  Walls  and 
ftrong  Roofs  defend  us  now  ;  and  Men  are  apt 
to  take  the  eafieft  Ways  of  Living,  till  Necef- 
lity  or  Vice  put  them  upon  others  that  are 
more  laborious,  and  more  artificial.  We  alfo 
obferv’d  and  prov’d,  that  they  had  po  Sea  ip 
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the  primitive  and  antediluvian  World,  which 
makes  a  vaft  Difference  ’twixt  us  and  them : 
This  takes  up  half  of  our  Globe  ,  and  a 
good  Part  of  Mankind  is  bulled  with  Sea- 
affairs  and  Navigation.  They  had  little 
need  of  Merchandizing  then.  Nature  f  up- 
ply ’d  them  at  Home  with  all  Neceflaries , 
which  were  few,  and  they  were  not  fo  greedy 
of  Superfluities  as  we  are.  We  may  add  to 
thefe  what  concern’d  their  Food  and  Diet ; 
Antiquity  doth  generally  fuppofe  that  Men 
were  not  carnivorous  in  thole  Ages  of  the 
World,  or  did  not  feed  upon  Fiefii,  but  only 
upon  FruiiLand  Herbs.  And  this  feems  to  be 
plainly  confirm’d  by  Scripture  $  for  after  the 
Deluge  God  Almighty  gives  Noah  and  his  Pp- 
fterity  a  Licence  to  eat  Flefh,  (Gen.  9.  2,  3.) 
Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  Jhall  be, Me  at  for 
yon.  Whereas  before,  in  the  new-made  Earth, 
God  had  prefcrib’d  them  Herbs  and  Fruit  for 
their  Diet,  (Gen.  1.  29.)  Behold ,  I  have  given 
you  every  Herb  bearing  Seed ,  which  is  upon  the 
Face  of  all  the  Earth ;  and  every  Tree ,  in  the 
which  is  the  Fruit  of  a  Tree  yielding  Seed f,  to  you 
it  (had  be  for  Meat.  And  of  this  natural  Diet 
they  would  be  provided  to  their  Flands,  with¬ 
out  further  Preparation,  as  the  Birds  and  the 
Beafts  are. 

Upon  thefe  general  Grounds  we  may  infer 
and  conclude,  that  the  civil  World  then,  as 
well  as  the  natural,  had  a  very  different  Face 
and  Afped  from  what  it  hath  now ;  for  of 
thefe  Heads,  Food  and  Gloathing,  Building 
and  Tralfick,  with  that  Train  of  Arts,  Trades 
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and  Manufactures  that  attend  them,  the  civil 
Order  of  Things  is  in  a  great  Meafure  confti- 
tuted  and  compounded  :  Thefe  make  the  Bu- 
finefs  of  Life,  the  feveral  Occupations  of  Men, 
the  Noife  and  Hurry  of  the  World  ^  thefe  fill 
our  Cities,  and  our  Fairs,  and  our  Havens 
and  Ports ;  yet  all  thefe  fine  Things  are  but 
the  Effects  of  Indigency  and  Neceifitouinefs, 
and  were,  for  the  moft  part,  needlels  and  un¬ 
known  in  that  firft  State  of  Nature.  The  An¬ 
cients  have  told  us  the  lame  Things  in  Effect ; 
but  telling  us  them  without  their  Grounds, 
which  they  themfelves  did  not  know,  they 
lookt  like  poetical  Stories,  and  pleafant  Fic¬ 
tions,  and  with  moft  Men  paft  for  no  better. 
We  have  fhewn  them  in  another  Light,  with 
their  Reafons  and  Caufes,  deduc’d  from  the 
State  of  the  natural  World,  which  is  the  Bafis 
upon  which  they  (land  ;  and  this  doth  not  on¬ 
ly  give  them  a  juft  and  full  Credibility^  but 
alfo  lays  a  Foundation  for  After-thoughts,  and 
further  Deductions ,  when  they  meet  with 
Minds  difpos’d  to  purfue  Speculations  of  this 
Nature. 

As  for  Laws,  Government,  natural  Reli¬ 
gion,  Military  and  Judicial  Affairs,  with  all 
their  Equipage,  which  make  an  higher  Order 
of  Things  in  the  civil  and  moral  World,  to 
calculate  thefe  upon  the  Grounds  given,  would 
be  more  difficult,  and  more  uncertain  ;  nei¬ 
ther  do  they  at  all  belong  to  the  prefent  Theo¬ 
ry.  But  from  what  we  have  already  obferv’d, 
we  may  be  able  to  make  a  better  judgment  of 
thole  traditional  Accounts  which  the  Ancients 
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have  left  us  concerning  theie  Things,  in  the 
early  Ages  of  the  World,  and  the  primitive 
State  of  Nature.  No  doubt  in  thefe,  as  in  all 
other  Particulars,  there  was  a  great  Eafinefs 
and  Simplicity  in  Companion  of  what  is  now ; 
we  are  in  a  more  pompous,  forc’d,  and  artifi¬ 
cial  Method,  which  partly  the  Change  of  Na- 
ture,and  partly  the  Vices  and  Vanities  of  Men 
have  introduc’d  and  eftablifht.  But  thefe 
things,  with  many  more,  ought  to  be  the  Sub- 
je£t  of  a  Philofophick  Hifiory  of  the  World  , 
which  we  mention’d  before. 

This  is  a  fhort  and  general  Scheme  of  the  pri¬ 
maeval  World,  compar’d  with  the  modern ;  yet 
thefe  Things  did  not  equally  run  thro’  all  the 
Purtsand  Ages  of  it ;  there  was  a  Declen/ion  and 
Degeneracy,both  natural  and  moral, by  Degrees, 
and  efpecially  towards  the  latter  End  $  but  the 
principal  Form  of  Nature  remaining  till  the 
Delude  and  the  Diflolution  of  that  Heavens 
and  Earth,  till  then  alfo  this  civil  Frame  of 
Things  would  (land  in  a  great  Meafure.  And 
tho’  fuch  a  State  of  Nature,  and  of  Mankind, 
when  ’tis  propos’d  crudely,  and  without  its 
Grounds,  appear  fabulous  or  imaginary,  yet 
’tis  really  in  it  felf  a  State,  not  only  poffible, 
but  more  eafy  and  natural,  than  what  the 
World  is  in  at  prefent.  And  if  one  of  the  old 
antediluvian  Patriarchs  fhould  rile  from  the 
Dead,  he  would  be  more  furpriz’d  to  fee  our 
World  in  that  Poffure  it  is,  than  we  can  be  by 
the  Story  and  Delcription  of  his.  As  an  In¬ 
dian  hath  more  Reafon  to  wonder  at  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Modes,  than  we  have  to  wonder  at 
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their  plain  Manner  of  Living.  ’Tis  we  that 
have  left  the  Track  of  Nature,that  are  wrought 
and  fcrew’d  up  into  Artifices,  that  have  dif- 
guis’d  our  felves ;  and  ’tis  in  our  World  that 
the  Scenes  are  chang’d,  and  become  more 
ftrange  and  fantaftical. 

I  will  conclude  this  Difcourfe  with  an  eafy 
Remark,  and  without  any  particular  Applica¬ 
tion  of  it.  ’Tis  a  ftrange  Power  that  Cuftom 
hath  upon  weak  and  little  Spirits ,  whofe 
Thoughts  reach  no  further  than  their  Senfes ; 
and  what  they  have  feen  and  been  us’d  to, 
they  make  the  Standard  and  Meafure  of  Na¬ 
ture,  of  Reafon,  and  of  all  'Decorum. .  Neither 
are  there  any  Sort  of  Men  more  pofitive  and 
tenacious  of  their  petty  Opinions,  than  they 
are  ,*  nor  more  cenforious,  even  to  Bitternefs 
and  Malice.  And  ’tis  generally  fo,  that  thofe 
that  have  the  leaft  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of 
their  beloved  Opinions,  are  moft  peevifti  and 
impatient  in  the  Defence  of  them.  This  fort 
of  Men  are  the  laft  that  will  be  made  wife 
Men,  if  ever  they  be  ;  for  they  have  the  worft 
of  Difeafes  that  accompany  Ignorance,  and  do 
not  fo  much  as  know  themfelves  to  be  fick. 
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C  h  a  p.  VII.  1 

The  Place  of  Paradife  cannot  be  determin'd  from 
the  Theory  only ,  »0r  jf  Scripture  only.  W  hat 
the  Senfe  of  Antiquity  was  concerning  it ,  both 
as  to  the  Jews  and  Heathens ,  efpecially  as 

to  the  Chrifiian  Fathers.  That  they  generally 
plac'd  it  out  of  this  Continent ,  in  the  fouthern 
Hemifphere . 

WE  have  now  prepar’d  our  Work  for 
the  laft  finifhing  Stroaks  ;  defcrib’d 
the  firft  Earthy  and  compar’d  it  with 
the  prefent  ,•  and  not  only  the  two  Earths,  but 
in  a  good  Meafure  the  whole  State  and  Oeco- 
nomy  of  thofe  two  Worlds.  It  remains  only 
to  determine  the  Place  of  Paradife  in  that  pri¬ 
maeval  Earth  ;  I  fay,  in  that  primaeval  Earth ; 
for  we  have  driven  the  Point  fo  far  already, 
that  the  Seat  of  it  could  not  be  in  the  prefent 
Earth,  whofe  Form,  Site,  and  Air,  are  fo  difi- 
pos’d,  as  could  not  confift  with  the  firft  and 
moft  indifpenfibie  Properties  of  Paradife  : 
And  accordingly,  we  fee  with  what  ill  Succefs 
pur  modern  Authors  have  rang’d  over  the 
Earth,  to  find  a  fit  Spot  of  Ground  to  plant  Pa¬ 
radife  in;  fome  would  fet  it  on  the  Top  of  an 
high  Mountain,  that  it  might  have  good  Air 
and  fair  Weather,  as  being  above  the  Clouds, 
and  the  middle  Region  ,*  but  then  they  were  . 
at  a  Lofs  for  Water,  which  made  a  great  Part 
of  the  Pleafure  and  Beauty  of  that  Place, 
Pthers  therefore  would  feat  it  in  a  Plain,  or  ir* 
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a  River-Ifland,  that  they  might  have  Water 
enough ;  but  then  it  would  be  fubjeCt  to  the 
Injuries  of  the  Air,  and  foul  Weather  at  the 
Seafons  of  the  Year  ,*  from  which,  both  Rea- 
fon  and  all  Authority  have  exempted  Paradife. 
’Tis  like  feeking  a  perfect  Beauty  in  a  mortal 
Body,  there  are  fo  many  Things  requir’d  to  it, 
as  to  Complexion,  Features,  Proportions  and 
Air,  that  they  never  meet  all  together  in  one 
Perlon  ;  neither  can  all  the  Properties  of  a  ter- 
reftrial  Paradife  ever  meet  together  in  one 
Place,  tho’  never  fo  well  chofen,  in  this  pre- 
fent  Earth. 

But  in  the  primaeval  Earth,  which  we  have 
defcrib’d,  ’tis  eafy  to  find  a  Seat  that  had  all 
thofe  Beauties  and  Convenienci es.  We  have 
every  where  thro’  the  temperate  Climates,  a 
clear  and  conftant  Air,  a  fruitful  Soil,  plea- 
fant  Waters,  and  all  the  general  Characters  of 
Paradife  ;  fo  that  the  Trouble  will  be  rather 
in  that  Competition,  what  Part  or  Region  to 
pitch  upon  in  particular.  But  to  come  as  near 
it  as  we  can,  we  muft  remember  in  the  firft 
Place,  how  that  Earth  was  divided  into  two 
Hemifpheres,  diflant  and  feparated  from  one 
another,  not  by  an  imaginary  Line,  but  by  a 
real  Boundary  that  could  not  be  part  ;  fo  as  the 
firft  Inquiry  will  be,  in  whether  of  thefe  He¬ 
mifpheres  was  the  Seat  of  Paradife.  To  anfwer 
this  only  according  to  our  Theory,  I  confefs,  I 
fee  no  natural  Reafon  or  Occafion  to  place  it  in 
one  Hemifphere  more  than  in  another  ,*  I  fee 
no  Ground  of  Difference  or  Pre-eminence,  that 
one  had  above  the  other  ,•  and  I  am  apt  to 

think, 
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think,  that  depended  rather  upon  the  Will  of 
God,  and  the  Series  of  Providence  that  ^as 
to  follow  in  this  Earth,  than  upon  any  natural 
Incapacity  in  one  of  thefe  two  Regions  more 
than  in  the  other,  for  planting  in  it  the  Garden 
of  God.  Neither  doth  Scripture  determine, 
with  any  Certainty,  either  Hemifphere  for  the 
Place  of  it ;  for  when  ’tis  faid  to  be  in  Edeny 
or  to  be  the  Garden  of  Eden,  ’tis  no  more 
than  the  Garden  of  Pleafure  or  Delight ,  as 
the  Word  fignifies :  And  even  the  Septuaginty 
who  render  this  Word  Eden^  as  a  proper  Name 
twice,  {Gen.  2.  *ver.  8.  (j  10.)  do  in  the  fame 
Story  render  it  twice  as  a  common  Name,  fig- 
nifying  ■rpvw,  Pleafure ,  {Chap.  2.  15.  and  Chap . 
3.  24.)  and  fo  they  do  accordingly  render  it  in 
Ezekiely  {Chap4  31.  9. 16, 18.)  where  this  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden  is  fpoken  of  again.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  Word  M ekiddim,  {Gen.  2. 
8.)  was  to  be  render’d  in  the  Eaft ,  or  Ea(t- 
ward ,  as  we  read  it,  and  therefore  determin’d 
the  Site  of  P aradife ;  but  ’tis  only  the  Sep - 
tuagint  tranflate  it  fo  ;  all  the  other  Greek 
Verfions,  and  St.  Jerome  ^  the  Vulgate ,  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrafe,  and  the  Syriack  render  it 
\  from  the  Beginning ,  or  in  the  Beginning ,  or  to 
\  that  Effedt.  And  we  that  do  not  believe  the 
3  Septmgint  to  have  been  infallible,  or  infpir’d, 
j  have  no  Reafon  to  prefer  their  Angle  Autho- 
1  rity  above  ail  the  reft.  Some  alfo  think  the 
:]  Place  of  P aradife  may  be  determin’d  by  the 
j  four  Rivers  that  are  named  as  belonging  to  it, 
1  and  the  Countries  they  ran  thro’ ;  but  the 
I  Names  of  thofe  Rivers  are  to  me  uncertain, 
|  and 
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and  two  of  them  altogether  unintelligible. 
Where  are  there  four  Rivers  in  our  Continent 
that  come  from  one  Head,  as  thefe  are  faid  to 
have  done,  either  at  the  Entrance  or  Ilfue  of 
the  Garden  ?  ’Tis  true,  if  you  admit  our  Hy- 
fothejis ,  concerning  the  Fraction  and  Difrup- 
tion  of  the  Earth  at  the  Deluge,  then  we  can¬ 
not  expedt  to  find  Rivers  now  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore  5-  the  general  Source  is  chang'd,  and  their 
Channels  are  all  broke  up  5  but  if  you  do  not 
admit  fuch  a  Dilfolution  of  the  Earth,  but  fup- 
pofe  the  Deluge  to  have  been  only  like  a 
(landing  Pool,  after  it  had  once  cover’d  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth,  I  do  not  fee  why  it 
fliould  make  any  great  Havock  or  Confufion  in 
it ;  and  they  that  go  that  Way,  are  therefore 
the  more  oblig’d  to  ftiow  us  ftill  the  Rivers  of 
Paradife.  Several  of  the  Ancients,  as  we  ihall 
fliow  hereafter,  fuppos’d  thefe  four  Rivers  to 
have  their  Heads  in  the  other  Hemifphere  ,* 
and  if  fo,  the  Seat  of  Paradife  might  be  there 
too.  But  let  them  firft  agree  among  them- 
felves  concerning  thefe  Rivers,  and  the  Coun¬ 
tries  they  ran  thro’,  and  we  will  undertake  to 
(how  that  there  cannot  be  any  fuch  in  this 
Continent. 

Seeing  then  neither  the  Theory  doth  deter¬ 
mine,  nor  Scripture,  where  the  Place  of  Pa¬ 
radife  was,  nor  in  whether  Hemifphere,  we 
muft  appeal  to  Antiquity,  or  the  Opinions  of 
the  Ancients ;  for  I  know  no  other  Guide  but 
one  of  thefe  three,  Scripture,  Reafon,  and  an¬ 
cient  Tradition  ;  and  where  the  two  former 
are  filent,  it  feems  very  reafonable  to  confult 
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the  third*  And  that  our  Inquiries  may  be  com- 
prehenfive  enough,  we  will  confider  what  the 
Jews,  what  the  Heathens ,  and  what  the  Chri - 
Fathers  have  faid  or  determin’d  concern¬ 
ing  the  Seat  of  Paradife.  The  Jews  and  He¬ 
brew  ■  Dcdors  place  it  in  neither  Hemifphere, 
but  betwixt  both,  under  the  iEquino&ial,  as 
you  may  fee  plainly  in  Abravanel ,  Manaffes, 
Ben-lfrael,  Maimonides ,  Aben  Ezra,  and  o- 
thers.  But  the  Reafon  why  they  carried  it  no 
further  than  the  Line,  is  becaufe  they  fuppos’d 
it  certain,  as  Eben  Ezra  tells  us,  that  the  Days 
and  Nights  were  always  equal  in  Paradife, 
and  they  did  not  know  how  that  could  be, 
unlefs  it  flood  under  the  ^Equinodial.  But 
we  have  fhown  another  Method,  wherein  that 
perpetual  ^Equinox  came  to  pafs,  and  how  it 
was  common  to  all  the  Parts  and  Climates  of 
that  Earth,  which  if  they  had  been  aware  of, 
and  that  the  Torrid  Zone  at  that  time  was  ut- 
1  terly  uninhabitable,  having  remov’d  their  Pa- 

Iradife  thus  far  from  Home,  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  remov’d  it  a  little  further  into  the 
temperate  Climates  of  the  other  Hemifphere. 
The  ancient  Heathens,  Poets  and  Philofo- 

Iphers,  had  the  Notion  of  Paradife ,  or  rather 
of  feveral  Paradifes  in  the  Earth  ;  and  ’tis  re¬ 
markable,  that  they  plac’d  them  generally,  if 
not  all  of  them,  out  of  this  Continent ;  in 
the  Ocean,  or  beyond  it,  or  in  another  Orb  or 
Hemifphere.  The  Garden  of  the  Hefpetides , 
the  fortunate  Iflands ,  the  Elyfian  Fields ,  Ogy- 
jj  gia  and  Toprabane ,  as  it  is  defcrib’d  by  Dio  do - 
r  rm  Siculus,  with  others  fuch  like ;  which  as 
if  :  |  v  they 
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they  were  all  characteriz’d  like  fo  many  Para - 
difef)  fo  they  were  all  feated  out  of  our  Con¬ 
tinent  by  their  Geography  and  Defcriptions  of 
them. 

Thus  far  Antiquity  feems  to  incline  to  the 
other  Hemifphere,  or  to  fome  Place  beyond 
the  Bounds  of  our  Continent  for  the  Seat  of 
Paradife  :  But  that  which  we  are  moft  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  in  this  Affair,  is  Chriftian  Antiqui¬ 
ty,  the  Judgment  and  Tradition  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers  upon  this  Argument.  And  we  may  fafe- 
]y  fay  in  the  firft  Place,  negatively,  that  none 
of  the  Chriftian  Fathers,  Latin  or  Greeks  ever 
plac’d  Paradife  in  Nlefopota?nia  ;  that  is  a  Con¬ 
ceit  and  Invention  of  fome  modern  Authors, 
which  hath  been  much  encouraged  of  late  , 
becaufe  it  gave  Men  Eafe  and  Reft  as  to  fur¬ 
ther  Inquiries,  in  an  Argument  they  could  not 
well  manage.  Secondly,  We  may  affirm, 
that  none  of  the  Chriftian  Fathers  have  plac’d 
Paradife  in  any  determinate  Region  of  our 
Continent,  Afia^  Africk ,  or  Europe.  I  have 
read  of  one  or  two  Authors,  I  think,  that  fan¬ 
cied  Paradife  to  have  been  at  Jerufalem  ;  but 
Was  a  mere  Fancy,  that  no  body  regarded  or 
purfu’d.  The  Controverfy  amongft  the  Fa¬ 
thers  concerning  Paradife  was  quite  another 
Thing  from  what  it  is  now  of  late :  They 
difputed  and  controverted,  whether  Paradife 
was  corporeal  or  intellectual  only,  and  allego¬ 
rical  ;  this  was  the  grand  Point  amongft  them. 
Then  of  thofe  that  thought  it  corporeal,  fome 
plac’d  it  high  in  the  Air,  fome  inacceffible,  by 
Defarts  or  Mountains,  and  many  beyond  the 
I  Ocean,, 
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Ocean,  or  in  another  World  $  and  in  thefe 
chiefly  confifted  the  Differences  and  Diverfity 
of  Opinions  amongft  them ;  nor  do  we  find 
that  they  nam’d  any  particular  Place  or  Coun¬ 
try  in  the  known  Parts  of  the  Earth  for  the 
Seat  of  Paradife y  or  that  one  contefted  for 
one  Spot  of  Ground,  and  another  for  another, 
which  is  the  vain  Temerity  of  modern  Au¬ 
thors  ;  as  if  they  could  tell  to  an  Acre  of  Land 
where  Paradife  flood,  or  could  fet  their  Foot 
upon  the  Centre  of  the  Garden.  Thefe  have 
corrupted  and  mifreprefented  the  Notion  of 
our  Paradife ,  juft  as  feme  modern  Poets  have 
the  Notion  of  the  Elyfean  Fields ,  which  Homer 
and  the  Ancients  plac’d  remote  on  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Earth ,  and  thefe  would  make  a 
little  green  Meadow  in  Cavifama  Felix  to  be 
the  lam’d  Elyfiujn . 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Fathers,  nega¬ 
tively  ;  but  to  difcover  as  far  as  we  can,  what 
their  pofitive  Aflertions  were  in  this  Argu¬ 
ment,  we  may  obferve,  that  tho  their  Opi¬ 
nions  be  differently  expreft,  they  generally 
concenter  in  this,  that  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
was  the  Seat  of  Paradife.  This,  I  fay,  fee  ms 
manifeftiy  to  be  the  Senfe  of  Chriftian  Anti¬ 
quity  and  Tradition,  fo  far  as  there  is  any 
Thing  definitive  in  the  Remains  we  have  up¬ 
on  that  Subjeft.  Some  of  the  Fathers  did  not 
believe  Paradife  to  be  corporeal  and  local,  and 
j  thofe  are  to  be  laid  afide  in  the  firft  Place,  as 
;  to  this  Point ;  others  that  thought  it  local,  did 
;  not  determine  any  Thing  (as  moft  of  them  in- 
>  deed  did  not)  concerning  the  particular  Place 
1  of  it ;  but  the  reft  that  did,  tho’  they  have  ex- 
Boqk  II.  A  a  preft 
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preft  themfelves  in  various  Ways,  and  under 
various  Forms ;  yet,  upon  a  due  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  they  all  meet  in  one  common  and  gene¬ 
ral  Concluflon,  that  Paradife  was  feated  be¬ 
yond  the  iEquinodial,  or  in  the  other  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

And  to  underftand  this  aright, we  muft  refled, 
in  the  firft  Place,  upon  the  Form  of  the  primaeval 
Earth,  and  of  the  two  Hemifpheres  of  which  it 
confifted,  altogether  incommunicable  one  with 
another,  by  reafon  of  the  Torrid  Zone  betwixt 
them  ;  fo  as  thofe  two  Hemifpheres  were  then 
as  twodiftind  Worlds,  or  diftind  Earths,  that 
had  no  Commerce  with  one  another.  And  this 
Notion  or  Tradition  we  find  among  Heathen 
Authors,  as  well  as  Chriftian  ,*  this  oppofite 
Earth  being  call’d  by  them  Antichthon ,  and  its 
Inhabitants  Antichthones  :  For  thole  Words 
comprehend  both  the  Antipodes  and  Antoeci ,  or 
all  beyond  the  Line,  as  is  manifeft  from  their 
beft  Authors,  as  Achilles  Tatius^  and  Ctffar  Ger¬ 
main  ass  upon  Aratus ,  Probus  Grammaticus  ^Cenfo- 
rinus ,  Pomponius  Mela.and  Pliny .  And  thefe  were 
call’d  another  World,  and  lookt  upon  as  ano¬ 
ther  Stock  and  Race  of  Mankind,  as  appears 
from  Cicero  and  Macrobius ,  ( Somn .  Sap.)  But 
as  the  latter  Part  was  their  Miftake,  fo  the 
former  is  acknowledg’d  by  Chriftian  Authors, 
as  well  as  others  ;  and  particularly  St.  dement , 
in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians ,  mentions  a 
Worlds  or  Worlds  beyond  the  Ocean ,  fubjeff  to 
divine  Providence ,  and  the  great  Lord  of  Na¬ 
tures  as  well  as  ours .  This  Paflage  of  St.  de- 
ment  is  alfo  cited  by  St.  j  crane ,  in  his  Com¬ 
mentary  upon  Ephef.  2.  2.  and  by  Origen  Peri- 
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archon ,  {Lib.  2.  c.  3.)  where  the  Inhabitants  of 
that  other  World  are  call’d  Antichthones . 

I  make  this  Remark  in  the  firft  Place.,  that 
we  may  underftand  the  true  Senfe  and  Impor¬ 
tance  of  thofe  Phrafes  and  Expreflions  amongft 
the  Ancients,  when  they  fay  Paradife  was  in 
another  World.  Which  are  not  to  be  fo  under- 
flood,  as  if  they  thought  Paradife  was  in  the 
Moon,  or  in  Jupiter,  or  hung  above  like  a 
Cloud  or  a  Meteor,  they  were  not  fo  extrava¬ 
gant  ;  but  that  Paradife  was  in  another  He- 
rmfphere,  which  was  call’d  Antichthon ,  ano¬ 
ther  Earth ,  or  another  World  from  ours ;  and 
juftly  reputed  fo,  becaufe  of  an  Impoffibility  of 
Commerce,  or  Intercourfe  betwixt  their  re- 
fpe&ive  Inhabitants.  And  this  Remark  being 
premis’d,  we  will  now  diftribute  the  Chri- 
ftian  Authors  and  Fathers,  that  have  deliver’d 
their  Opinion  concerning  the  Place  of  Para¬ 
dife,  into  three  or  four  Ranks  or  Orders;  and 
tho’  they  exprefs  themfelves  differently*  you 
will  fee,  when  duly  examin’d  and  expounded, 
they  all  confpire  and  concur  in  the  foremen- 
tion’d  Conclufion,  That  the  Seat  of  Paradife 
was  in  the  other  Hemifphere. 

In  the  firft  Rank  then  we  will  place  and 
reckon  thofe  that  have  fet  Paradife  in  another 
World ,  or  in  another  Earth  ;  feeing,  according 
to  the  foregoing  Explication,  that  is  the  fame 
thing,  as  to  affirm  it  feated  beyond  the  Torrid 
Zone  in  the  other  Hemifphere.  In  this  Num¬ 
ber  are  Ephrem  Syrus ,  M ofes  Bar  Cepba ,  Tati- 
anus ,  and  of  later  Date  Jacobus  de  V alert - 
tia.  To  thefe  are  to  be  added  again  fuch  Au¬ 
thors  as  fay}  that  Adam ,  when  he  was  turn’d 
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out  of  Paradtfe ,  was  brought  into  our  Earth , 
or  into  our  Region  of  the  Earth  ;  for  this  is 
tantamount  with  the  former  j  and  this  feems 
to  be  the  Senfe  of  St.  Jerome  in  feveral  Places 
againft  Jovinian,  as  alfo  of  Conftantine ,  in  his 
Oration  in  Eufebius ,  and  is  pofitively  alferted  by 
Sulpitius  Secerns.  And  laflly,  Thole  Authors 
that  reprefent  Paradife  as  remote  from  our 
World,  and  inacceffible ;  fo  St.  Am  fin  ^  Pro¬ 
copius  Gazceus ,  Beda,  Strabus  Fuldenfis ,  Hiflo- 
ria  Scholia fica^  and  others  ;  thefe, 1  fay,  purfue 
the  fame  Notion  of  Antiquity  ;  for  what  is 
remote  from  our  World,  (that  is,  from  our 
Continent,  as  we  before  explain’d  it)  is  to  be 
underftood  to  be  that  Antichthon ,  ( Oiwspewi ) 
or  Anti-hemifphere,  which  the  Ancients  op¬ 
pos’d  to  ours. 

Another  Set  of  Authors,  that  interpret  the 
Flaming  Sword  that  guarded  Paradife  to  be  the 
Torrid  Zone ,  do  plainly  intimate,  that  Para¬ 
dife  in  their  Opinion  lay  beyond  the  Torrid 
Zone,  or  in  the  Anti-hemifphere  ;  and  thus 
Tertullian  interprets  the  Flaming  Sword,  and 
in  fuch  Words  as  fully  confirm  our  Senfe  :  Pa¬ 
radife  ^  he  fays,  by  the  Torrid  Zone ,  as  by  a  Wall 
of  Eire ,  was  fever  d  from  the  Communication  and 
Knowledge  of  our  World.  It  lay  then  on  the 
other  Side  of  this  Zone.  And  St.  Cyprian ,  or 
the  ancient  Author  that  paffeth  under  his 
Name,  in  his  Comment  upon  Genefi s,  ex- 
prefleth  himfelf  to  the  fame  effect  •  fo  alfo 
St.  Auflin  and  lfidore  Hifpalenfis  are  thought  to 
interpret  it :  And  Aquinas ,  who  makes  Para¬ 
dife  inaccelfible,  gives  this  Reafon  for  it,  Prop¬ 
ter  vehementiam  afius  in  locis  intermediis  ex 
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propinquitate  Sold,  (j  hoc  fignincatur  per  Flam- 
meum  Gladium  :  Becaufe  of  that  vehement  Heal 
in  the  Parts  betwixt  us  and  that ,  arifing  from 
the  Nearnefs  of  the  Sun,  and  this  is  fignified  by 
the  Flaming  Sword.  And  this  Interpretation 
of  the  Flaming  Sword  receives  a  remarkable 
Force  dnd  Emphafis  from  our  Theory  and  De- 
fcription  of  the  primeval  Earth,  for  there  the 
Torrid  Zone  was  as  a  Wall  of  Fire  indeed,  or 
a  Region  of  Flame,  which  none  could  pafs  or 
fubfift  in,  no  more  than  in  a  Furnace. 

There  is  another  Form  of  Expreffion  a- 
mongft  the  Ancients  concerning  Paradife , 
which,  if  decyphered,  is  of  the  fame  Force 
and  Signification  with  this  we  have  alrea¬ 
dy  inftanc’d  in  :  They  fry  fometimes  Para¬ 
dife  was  beyond  the  Ocean,  or  that  the  Rivers  of 
Paradife  came  from  beyond  the  Ocean*  This 
is  of  the  fame  Import  with  the  former  Head, 
and  points  fill  at  the  other  Hemifphere  ;  for, 
as  we  noted  before,  fome  of  them  fixt  their 
Antichthon  and  Antichthones  beyond  the  Ocean; 
that  is,  fince  there  was  an  Ocean ;  fince  the 
Form  of  the  Earth  was  chang’d,  and  the  Tor¬ 
rid  Zone  became  habitable,  and  conlequently 
could  not  be  a  Boundary  or  Separation  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  Worlds.  Wherefore,  as  fome 
run  fill  upon  the  old  Divifion  by  the  Torrid 
Zone,  others  took  the  new  Divifion  by  the 
Ocean.  Which  Ocean  they  fuppos’d  to  lie 
from  Eaft  to  Weft  betwixt  the  Tropicks;  as 
may  be  feen  in  ancient  Authors,  Geminus,  He¬ 
rodotus,  Cicero  de  republica,  and  Clemens  Roma - 
nus,  whom  we  cited  before.  St.  Auftin  ( De 
Chi  Dei,  lib ,  16 .  c.  5?.)  alfo  fpeaks  upon  the 
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fame  Supposition,  when  he  would  confute  the 
Dodrine  of  the  Antipodes ,  or  Antichthones ;  and 
Macrobius ,  I  remember,  makes  it  an  Argu¬ 
ment  of  Providence,  that  the  Sun  and  the  Pla¬ 
nets,  in  what  Part  of  their  Courfe  foever  they 
are  betwixt  the  two  Tropicks,  have  (till  the 
Ocean  under  them,  that  they  may  be  cool’d 
and  nourifh’d  by  its  Moifture.  They  thought 
the  Sea,  like  a  Girdle,  went  round  the  Earth, 
and  the  temperate  Zones  on  either  Side  were 
the  habitable  Regions,  whereof  this  was  cal¬ 
led  the  Oicoumem ,  and  the  other  Antichthon. 

This  being  obferv’d,  ’tis  not  material  whe¬ 
ther  their  Notion  was  true  or  faife,  it  fnews 
us  what  their  Meaning  was,  and  what  Part  of 
the  Earth  they  deiign’d,  when  they  fpoke  of 
any  Thing  beyond  the  Ocean  ;  namely,  that 
they  meant  beyond  the  Line,  in  the  other  He- 
mifphere,  or  in  the  Antichthon  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  when  they  fay  Paradife ,  or  the  Foun¬ 
tains  of  its  Rivers  were  beyond  the  Ocean, 
they  fay  the  fame  Thing  in  other  Terms  with 
the  reft  of  thole  Authors  we  have  cited.  In 
1 Vtofes  Bar  Cepha  above-mention’d,  we  find  a 
Chapter  upon  this  Subjeft,  Quomodo  trajecerint 
jyiortales  inde  ex  Paradife  terra  in  lane  ten  am. 
How  Mankind  paft  out  of  that  Earth  or  Conti¬ 
nent ,  where  Paradife  zvus^  into  that  where  we 
are ,  Namely,  how  they  paft  the  Ocean,  that 
lay  betwixt  them ,  as  the  Anfwer  there  given 
explains  it.  And  fo  Ephrem  Syrus  is  cited  of¬ 
ten  in  that  Treatife,  placing  Paradife  beyond 
the  Ocean,  The  Efjenes  alfo,  who  were  the 
mod  Philofophick  5e£i  of  the  Jews ,  plac’d 
Paradife ,  according  to  Jofefehw ,  beyond  the 
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Ocean  ,  under  a  per  fed:  Temperature  of 
Air.  And  that  Paffage  in  Eufebius ,  in  the 
Oration  of  Conflantine ,  being  corrected  and  re- 
ftor’d  to  the  true  reading,  reprefents  Paradife , 
in  like  manner,  as  in  another  Continent,  from 
whence  Adam  was  brought,  after  his  Tranf- 
grelfion,  into  this.  And  laftly,  there  are  fame 
Authors ,  whofe  Teflimony  and  Authority 
may  deferve  to  be  con/ider’d,  not  for  their 
own  Antiquity,  but  becaufe  they  are  profef- 
ledly  Tranfcribers  of  Antiquity  and  Tradi-  - 
tions ;  fuch  as  Strabus ,  Comeficr ,  and  the  like, 
who  are  known  to  give  this  Account  or  Re¬ 
port  of  Paradife  from  the  Ancients,  that  it 
was  interpofito  Oceano  ab  Orbe  noftro  ajel  a  Zo¬ 
na  no  fir  a  habit  abili  fecretus  ,  feparated  from  our 
Orb  or  Hemifphere  by  the  Interpcfition  of  the 
Ocean.  Hr" 

It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  many  of  the  An¬ 
cients  that  took  Tigris ,  Euphrates ,  Nile  and 
Ganges ,  for  the  Rivers  of  Paradife ,  faid  that 
thofe  Heads  or  Fountains  of  them,  which  we 
have  in  our  Continent,  are  but  their  Capita  fe¬ 
cund  a,  their  fecond  Sources,  and  that  their 
firfl:  Sources  were  in  another  Orb  where  Para¬ 
dife  was ;  and  thus  Hugo  de  Sanflo Vittore  fays, 
Sandos  communiter  fenfiffe ,  That  the  Holy  Men 
of  old  were  generally  of  that  Opinion.  To 
this  Senfe  alfo  M ofes  Bar  Cepha  often  expref- 
feth  himfelf ;  as  alfo  Epiphanius ,  Procopius  Ga - 
Zdus^  and  Seajerianus  in  Catena.  Which  No¬ 
tion  among/!  the  Ancients  ,  concerning  the 
Trajection  or  Paffage  of  the  paradiiiacal  Rivers 
under  Ground,  or  under  Sea,  from  one  Conti- 
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i>ent  into  another,  is  to  me,  I  confefs,  unintel- 
ligible3  either  in  the  firft  or  fecorid  Earth  ;  but 
however  it  difcovers  their  Senfe  and  Opinion 
of  the  Seat  of  Paradife ,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
fought  for  in  Afia  or  in  Africk ,  where  thofe  Ri¬ 
vers  rife  to  us;  but  in  fome  remoter  Parts  of 
the  World,  where  they  fuppos’d  their  firft 
Sources  to  be. 

This  is  a  fhort  Account  of  what  the  Chri- 
ftian  Fathers  have  left  us  concerning  the  Seat 
of  Paradife  ;  and  the  Truth  is,  ’tis  but  a  fhort 
and  broken  Account  5  yet  ’tis  no  wonder  it 
fhould  be  fo,  if  we  confider,  as  we  noted  be¬ 
fore,  that  feveral  of  them  did  not  believe  Pa- 
radife  to  be  local  and  corporeal  ,•  others  that 
did  believe  it  fo,  yet  did  not  offer  to  determine 
the  Place  of  it,  but  left  that  Matter  wholly 
untouch’d  and  undecided  ;  and  the  reft  that 
did  fpeak  to  that  Point,  did  it  commonly  both 
in  general  Terms,  and  in  Expreftions  that  were 
difguis’d,  and  needed  Interpretation  ;  but  all 
thefe  Differences  and  Obfcurities  of  Expreifion, 
you  fee,  when  duly  ftated  and  expounded, 
may  fignify  one  and  the  fame  Thing,  and  ter¬ 
minate  all  in  this  common  Condition,  That 
Paradife  was  without  our  Continent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  Opinion  and  Tradition  or 
Antiquity.  And  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  Tra¬ 
dition  would  have  been  both  more  exprefs  and 
more  univerfal,  if  the  Ancients  had  under- 
ftood  Geography  better  ;  for  thofe  of  the  An¬ 
cients  that  did  not  admit  or  believe  that  there 
were  Antipodes  or  Antichthones ,  as  Tnftantius^ 
St.  AittftWy,  and  fome  others  ,*  thefe  could  not 
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join  in  the  common  Opinion  about  the  Place 
of  Paradife ,  becaufe  they  thought  there  was 
no  Land,  nor  any  Thing  habitable  lEw  c/ks- 
f^gvvj5,  or  befide  this  Continent.  And  yet  St.  Au- 
ftin  was  fo  cautious,  that  as  he  was  bounded 
on  the  one  Hand  by  his  fa  lie  Idea  of  the  Earth, 
that  he  could  not  join  with  Antiquity  as  to 
the  Place  of  Paradife ;  fo  on  the  other  Hand 
he  had  that  Refped  for  it,  that  he  would  not 
fay  any  thing  to  the  contrary  $  therefore  being 
to  give  his  Opinion,  he  fays  only,  Terreflrem 
effe  Paradifum ,  (j  locum  ejus  ah  hominum  cog- - 
mtione  effe  remotijjimum :  That  it  is  fomewhere 
upon  the  Earth ,  but  the  Place  of  it  very  remote 
from  the  Knowledge  of  Men . 

And  as  their  Ignorance  of  the  Globe  of  the 
Earth  was  one  Reafon  why  the  Dodrine  of 
Paradife  was  fo  broken  and  obfcure ,  fo 
another  Reafon  why  it  is  much  more  fo 
at  prefent  is,  becaufe  the  chief  ancient  Books 
writ  upon  that  Subjed  are  loft.  Eghrem  Syrus , 
who  liv’d  in  the  fourth  Century,  writ  a  Com¬ 
mentary  in  Genefin  five  de  Ortu  return ,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Origin  of  the  Earth  5-  and  by  thofe  Re¬ 
mains  that  are  cited  from  it,  we  have  reafon 
to  believe  that  it  contain’d  many  Things  re¬ 
markable  concerning  the  firft  Earth,  and  con¬ 
cerning  Paradife .  Tertullian  alfo  writ  a  Book 
de  Paradifo ,  which  is  wholly  loft  ;  and  we  fee 
to  what  EfFed  it  would  have  been ,  by  his 
making  the  Torrid  Zone  to  be  the  Flaming 
Sword ,  and  the  Partition  betwixt  this  Earth 
and  Paradife ;  which  two  Earths  he  more 
than  once  diftinguifheth  as  very  different  from 
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one  another,  (Cont.JSlarc.  lib.  2.  c.  2.  c.  5.)  The 
moft  ancient  Author  that  I  know  upon  this 
Subject,  at  lead  of  thofe  that  writ  of  it  lite¬ 
rally,  is  M ofes  Bar  Cepha ,  a  Syrian  Bilhop, 
who  liv’d  about  feven  hundred  Years  ftnce, 
and  his  Book  is  tranflated  into  Latin  by  that 
learned  and  judicious  Man  Andrear  Mafiw. 
Bar  Cepha  writes  upon  the  fame  Views  of  Pa- 
radife  that  we  have  here  prefented,  that  it  was 
beyond  the  Ocean,  in  another  Track  of  Land,  or 
another  Continent  from  that  which  we  inha¬ 
bit  :  As  appears  from  the  very  Titles  of  his 
eighth,  tenth,  and  fourteenth  Chapters.  But 
we  muft  allow  him  for  his  miftaken  Notions 
about  the  Form  of  the  Earth  ,  for  he  feems  to 
have  fancied  the  Earth  plain,  (not  only  as  op¬ 
pos’d  to  rough  and  mountainous,  for  fo  it  was 
plain  ;  but  as  oppos’d  to  fpherical)  and  the  O- 
cean  to  have  divided  it  in  two  Parts,  an  inte¬ 
rior,  and  an  exterior,  and  in  that  exterior  Part 
was  Paradife.  Such  Allowances  muft  often 
be  made  for  geographical  Miftakes,  in  exa¬ 
mining  and  underftanding  the  Writings  of  the 
Ancients.  The  reft  of  the  Syrian  Fathers,  as 
well  as  Ephrem  and  Bar  Cepha ,  incline  to  the 
fame  Do&rine  of  Paradife ,  and  leem  to  have 
retain’d  more  of  the  ancient  Notions  concern¬ 
ing  it,  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  have  ; 
and  yet  there  is  in  all  fome  Fragments  of  this 
Doctrine,  and  but  Fragments  in  the  beft. 

We  might  add  in  the  laft  Place,  that  as  the 
moft  ancient  Treatifes  concerning  Paradife  are 
loft,  fo  alfo  the  ancient  Gluffes  and  Catena  up¬ 
on  Scripture,  where  we  might  have  found  the 
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Traditions  and  Opinions  of  the  Ancients  upon 
this  Subjed,  are  many  of  them  either  loft  or 
unpublifti’d  $  and  upon  this  Confideration  we 
did  not  think  it  improper  to  cite  feme  Authors 
of  fmall  Antiquity,  but  fuch  as  have  tranferib’d 
feveral  Things  out  of  ancient  Manufcript-glof- 
fes  into  their  Commentaries.  They  living  how¬ 
ever  before  Printing  was  invented,  or  Learn¬ 
ing  well  reftor’d,  and  before  the  Reformation, 
I  add  that  aifo,  before  the  Reformation ,  for  fince 
that  Time  the  Proteftant  Authors  having  lef- 
fen’d  the  Authority  of  Traditions  ,  the  ponti- 
ficial  Dodors  content  themfelves  to  infift  only 
upon  fuch  as  they  thought  were  ufeful  or  necef- 
fary,  left  by  multiplying  others  that  were  but 
Matter  of  Curiofitv,  they  ftiould  bring  the 
firft  into  Queftion,  and  render  the  whole  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Traditions  more  dubious  and  excep¬ 
tionable  j  and  upon  this  Account,  there  are 
feme  Authors  that  writ  an  Age  or  two  before 
the  Reformation,  that  have  with  more  Free¬ 
dom  told  us  the  Tenets  and  Traditions  of  the 
Ancient s  in  thefe  Speculations,  that  are  but  col¬ 
lateral  to  Religion,  than  any  have  done  fince. 

And  I  imift  confefs,  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
what  remains  concerning  the  Dodrine  o £  Pa- 
radife ,  and  the  primaeval  Earth,  is  in  a  good 
Meafure  traditional,  for  one  may  obferve, 
that  tho:e  that  treat  upon  thefe  Subjeds  quote 
the  true  Opinions,  and  tell  you  iome  of  the 
Ancients  held  fo  and  fo  ;  as  that  Paradife  was 
in  another  Earth,  or  higher  than  this  Earth ; 
that  there  were  no  Mountains  before  the  Flood, 
nor  any  Rain,  and  fuch  like  ,  yet  they  do  not 
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name  thofe  ancient  Authors  that  held  thefe 
Opinions ;  which  makes  me  apt  to  believe,  ei¬ 
ther  that  they  were  convey’d  by  a  traditional 
Communication  from  one  to  another,  or  that 
there  were  other  Books  extant  upon  thofe 'Sub¬ 
jects,  or  other  Glolles,  than  what  are  now 
known. 

Finally,  To  conclude  this  Difcourfe  concern¬ 
ing  the  Seat  of  Paradife ,  we  mu  ft  mind  you 
again  upon  what  Bafis  it  ftands.  We  declar’d 
freely,  that  we  could  not  by  our  Theory  alone 
determine  the  particular  Place  of  it,  only  by 
that  we  are  allur’d  that  it  was  in  the  primaeval 
Earth,  and  not  in  the  prefent ;  but  in  what  Re¬ 
gion,  or  in  whether  Hem  ifphere  of  that  Earth 
it  was  feated,  we  cannot  define  from  Specula¬ 
tion  only.  ’Tis  true,  if  we  hold  faft  to  that 
Scripture-conclufion,  That  all  Mankind  rofe 
from  one  Head,  and  from  one  and  the  fame 
Stock  and  Lineage,  (which  doth  not  feem  to 
be  according  to  the  Sentiments  of  the  Hea¬ 
thens)  we  muft  fuppofe  they  were  born  in  one 
Hemifphere,  and  after  feme  Time  tranflated 
into  the  other,  or  a  Colony  of  them  :  But  this 
ftill  doth  not  determine  in  whether  of  the  two 
they  begun,  and  were  firft  feated  before  their 
Tranflation  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  that  de¬ 
pended  rather,  as  we  noted  before,  upon  the 
divine  Pleafure,  and  the  Train  of  Affairs  that 
was  to  lucceed,  than  upon  natural  Caufes  and 
Differences.  Some  of  the  Ancients,  I  know, 
made  both  the  Soil  and  the  Stars  more  noble 
in  the  fouthern  Hemifphere,  than  in  ours ;  but 
I  do  not  fee  any  Proof  or  Warrant  for  it  $ 
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wherefore,  laying  afide  all  natural  Topicks,  we 
are  willing,  in  this  Particular,  to  refer  our 
felves  wholly  to  the  Report  and  Majority  of 
Votes  among  the  Ancients ;  who  yet  do  not 
feem  to  me  to  lay  much  Strefs  upon  the  No 
tion  of  a  particular  and  topical  Paradife,  and 
therefore  ufe  general  and  remote  Exprefiions 
concerning  it.  i\nd  finding  no  Place  for  it  in 
this  Continent,  they  are  willing  to  quit  their 
Hands  of  it,  by  placing  it  in  a  Region  forne- 
where  far  off,  and  inacceflible.  This,  together 
with  the  old  Tradition,  that  Paradife  was  in 
another  Earth,  feems  to  me  to  give  an  Account 
of  moft  of  their  Opinions  concerning  the  Seat 
of  Paradife,  and  that  they  were  generally  very 
uncertain  where  to  fix  it. 

Chap.  VIII. 

The  Ufes  of  this  Theory  for  the  Illuflration  of 
Antiquity  ;  The  ancient  Chaos explain  d;  The 
Inhabitability  of  the  Torrid  Zone ;  The  Change 
of  the  Poles  of  the  World ;  The  D olivine  of 
the  Mundane  Egg ,  How  America  was  firft 
peopled  j  How  Paradife  within  the  Circle  of 
the  Moon. 

WE  have  now  difpatch’d  the  Theory  of 
the  primaeval  Earth,  and  reviv’d  a 
forgotten  World.  ’Tis  pity  the  firft 
and  faireft  Works  of  Nature  Ihould  be  loft  out 
of  the  Memory  of  Man,  and  that  we  fliould 
fo  much  dote  upon  the  Ruines,  as  never  to 
think,  upon  the  original  Structure,  As  the  mo¬ 
dern 
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dern  Arfifts,  from  fame  broken  Pieces  of  an 
ancient  Statue,  make  out  all  the  other  Parts 
and  Proportions  fo  from  the  broken  and  feat- 
ter’d  Limbs  of  the  firft  World  we  have  fiiown 
you  how  to  raife  the  whole  Fabrick  again  j  and 
renew  the  Profpedt  of  thofe  pleafant  Scenes 
that  firft  law  the  Light,  and  firft  entertain’d 
Man,  when  he  came  to  act  upon  this  new- 
eredled  Stage. 

We  have  drawn  this  Theory  chiefly  to  give 
an  Account  of  the  univerfal  Deluge,  and  of 
Paradife ;  but  as  when  one  lights  a  Candle  to 
look  for  one  or  two  Things  which  they  want, 
the  Light  will  not  confine  it  felf  to  thofe  two 
Objects,  but  ftiows  all  the  other  in  the  room  ; 
fo,  methinks,  we  have  unexpectedly  caft  a 
Light  upon  all  Antiquity ,  in  feeking  after 
thefe  two  Things,  or  in  retrieving  the  Notion 
and  Dodlrine  of  the  primeval  Earth,  upon 
which  they  depended.  For  in  ancient  Learn¬ 
ing  there  are  many  Difcouries,  and  many  Con- 
clufions  deliver’d  to  us,  that  are  fo  obfeure  and 
confus’d,  and  lo  remote  from  the  prefent  State 
of  Things,  that  one  cannot  well  diftinguilh 
whether  they  are  FidHons  or  Realities :  And 
there  is  no  Way  to  diftinguilli  with  Certainty, 
but  by  a  clear  Theory  upon  the  lame  Subje&s  • 
which  fiiowing  us  the  Truth  diredily  and  in¬ 
dependently  upon  them,  fhows  us  alio  by  Re- 
fledlion,  how'far  they  are  true  or  lalfe,  and  in 
what  Senfe  they  are  to  be  interpreted  and  un- 
derftood.  And  the  prefent  Theory  being  of 
great  extent,  we  fhall  find  it  ferviceable  in 
f  •  v  many 
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many  Things,  for  the  Illuftration  of  fuch  du¬ 
bious  and  obfcure  Do&rines  in  Antiquity. 

To  begin  with  their  ancient  CHAOS, 
what  a  dark  Story  have  they  made  of  it,  both 
their  Philofophers  and  Poets ;  and  how  fabit- 
lous  in  Appearance  f  ’Tis  deliver’d  as  confuted- 
ly  as  the  Mafs  it  felf  could  be,  and  hath  not 
been  reduc’d  to  Order,  nor  indeed  made  intel¬ 
ligible  by  any.  They  tell  us  of  moral  Princi¬ 
ples  in  the  Chaos  inftead  of  natural ,  of  Strife , 
and  Difcord ,  and  Di'vifion  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Lew,  Friendjhip ,  and  Venus  on  the  other ; 
and,  after  a  long  Conteft,  Love  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  Difcord ,  and  united  the  difagreeing 
Principles :  This  is  one  Part  of  their  Story* 
Then  they  make  the  Forming  of  the  World 
out  of  the  Chaos  a  kind  of  Genealogy  or  Pedi¬ 
gree  5  Chaos  was  the  common  Parent  of  all, 
and  from  Chaos  fprung  firft  Nighty  and  Tarta - 
mr,  or  Oceanm  •  Night  was  a  teeming  Mo¬ 
ther,  and  of  her  were  born  JRther  and  the 
Earth ;  The  Earth  conceiv’d  by  the  Influences 
of  Esther,  and  brought  forth  Man  and  all  A- 
nimals. 

Th  is  feems  to  be  a  poetical  Fi&ion  rather 
than  Philofophy ;  yet  when  ’tis  fet  in  a  true 
Light,  and  compar’d  with  our  Theory  of  the 
Chaos,  ’twill  appear  a  pretty  regular  Account, 
how  the  World  was  form’d  at  firft,  or  how  the 
Chaos  divided  it  felf  fucceffively  into  feveral 
Regions,  riling  one  after  another,  and  propa¬ 
gated  one  from  another,  as  Children  and  Po- 
fterity  from  a  common  Parent.  We  fhow’d 
in  the  firft  Book,  Chap.  J.  how  the  Chaos, 
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from  an  uniform  Mafs,  wrought  it  felf  into 
feveral  Regions  or  Elements ,  the  grofleft  Part 
finking  to  the  Center  ;  upon  this  lay  the  Mafs 
of  Water,  and  over  the  Water  was  a  Region 
of  dark,  impure,  caliginous  Air  ;  this  impure 
caliginous  Air  is  that  which  the  Ancients  call 
Night ,  and  the  Mafs  of  Water  Oceanus  or  Tar¬ 
tarus  ;  for  thofe  two  Terms  with  them  are  of¬ 
ten  of  the  like  Force,  Tartarus  being  Oceanus 
inclos’d  and  lock’d  up  :  Thus  we  have  the  firft 
Offfpring  of  the  Chaos,  or  its  firft-born  Twins, 
Nox  and  Oceanus .  Now  this  turbid  Air  puri¬ 
fying  it  felf  by  Degrees,  as  the  more  fubtle 
Parts  flew  upwards,  and  compos’d  the  y£ther  • 
fo  the  earthy  Parts  that  were  mixt  with  it 
dropt  down  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  or 
the  liquid  Mafs ;  and  that  Mafs  on  the  other 
Hand  lending  up  its  lighter  and  more  oily  Parts 
towards  its  Surface  ,  thefe  two  incorporate 
there,  and  by  their  Mixture  and  Union  com- 
pofe  a  Body  of  Earth  quite  round  the  Mafs  of 
Waters  :  And  this  was  the  firft  habitable  Earth, 
which,  as  it  was,  you  fee,  the  Daughter  of 
Nox  and  Oceanus ,  lb  it  was  the  Mother  of  all 
other  Things,  and  all  living  Creatures,  which 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  World  fprung  out  of 
its  fruitful  Womb. 

This  Doblrine  of  the  Chaos,  for  the  grea¬ 
ter  Pomp  of  the  Bufinefs,  the  Ancients  call’d 
their  Theogonia  ,  or  the  Genealogy  of  the 
Gods ;  for  they  gave  their  Gods,  at  leaf!  their 
terreftrial  Gods,  an  Original  and  Beginning  ; 
and  all  the  Elements  and  greater  Portions  of 
Nature  they  made  Gods  and  Godaeftes,  or 

their 
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their  Deities  pfefided  over  them  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  that  the  Names  were  us’d  promifeu- 
oufly  for  one  another.  Wealfo  mention’d  be¬ 
fore  fome  moral  Principles,  which  they  plac’d 
in  the  Chaos,  Erie  and  Eros ;  Strife,  Difcord, 
and  Difaffedion,  which  prevail’d  at  firft ,  and 
afterward  Love,  Kindnefs  and  Union  got  the 
upper  Hand,  and  in  fpite  of  thofe  fadious  and 
dividing  Principles  gather’d  together  the  fepa- 
rated  Elements,  and  united  them  into  an  habi¬ 
table  World.  This  is  all  eafily  underftood,  if 
we  do  but  look  upon  the  Schemes  of  the  rifing. 
World,  as  we  have  fet  them  down  in  that  fifth 
Chapter  3  for  in  the  firft  Commotion  of  the 
Chaos,  after  an  inteftine  Struggle  of  all  the 
Parts,  the  Elements  feparated  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  into  fo  many  diftind  Bodies  or  Maffes  ; 
and  in  this  State  and  Pofture  Things  continu’d 
a  good  while,  which  the  Ancients,  after  their 
poetick  or  moral  Way  ,  call’d  the  Reign  of 
Erls  or  Contention,  of  Hatred,  Slight  and  Dift 
affedion  ;  and  if  Things  had  always  continued 
in  that  Syftem,  we  fhould  never  have  had  an 
habitable  World.  But  Love  and  good  Na¬ 
ture  conquer’d  at  length  ;  Venus  role  out  of 
the  Sea,  and  receiv’d  into  her  Bofom,  and  in- 
tangled  into  her  Embraces  the-  falling  ^Tther, 
*viz.  the  Parts  of  lighter  Earth,  which  were 
rnixt  with  the  Air  in  that  firft  Separation,  and 
gave  it  the  Name  of  Night :  Thefe,  I  fay,  fell 
down  upon  the  oily  Parts  of  the  Sea-mafs, 
which  lay  floating  upon  the  Surface  of  it,  and 
by  that  Union  and  Conjundion  a  new  Body, 
md  a  nevV  W orld  was  produc’d,  which  was 
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the  firft  habitable  Earth.  This  is  the  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  their  myftical  Philofophy  of  the  Cha¬ 
os,  and  the  Refolution  of  it  into  plain  natural 
Hiftory  :  Which  you  may  fee  more  fully  dif- 
cufs’d  in  the  Latin  Treatife,  Lib.  2.  c.  7. 

In  confequence  of  this,  we  have  already  ex¬ 
plain’d,  in  feveral  Places,  the  Golden  Age  of 
the  Ancients,  and  laid  down  fuch  Grounds  as 
will  enable  us  to  difcern  what  is  real,  and 
what  poetical,  in  the  Reports  and  Characters 
that  Antiquity  hath  given  of  thofe  firft  Ages  of 
the  World.  And  if  there  be  any  Idling  a- 
mongft  the  Ancients  that  refers  to  another 
Earth,  as  Plato's  Atlantis 5  which  he  fays,  was 
abforpt  by  an  Earthquake,  and  an  Inundation, 
as  the  primeval  Earth  was  ;  or  his  j Ethereal 
Earth  mention’d  in  his  Phado^  which  he  oppo- 
feth  to  this  broken  hollow  Earth  ;  makes  it  to 
have  long-Iiv’d  Inhabitants,  and  to  be  without 
Rains  and  Storms,  as  that  firft  Earth  was  alfo  $ 
or  the  pendulous  Gardens  of  Altinovs ,  or  fuch 
like  ,*  to  which  nothing  anfwers  in  prefent  Na¬ 
ture,  by  reflecting  upon  the  State  of  the  firft 
Earth,  we  find  an  eafy  Explication  of  them. 
We  have  alio  explain’d  what  the  Antichthon 
and  Antichthones  of  the  Ancients  were,  and 
what  the  true  Ground  of  that  Diftin&ion  was. 
But  nothing  feems  more  remarkable  than  the 
Inhabitability  of  the  Torrid  Zone ,  if  we  confider 
what  a  general  Fame  and  Belief  it  had  amongft 
the  Ancients,  and  yet  in  the  prefent  Form  of 
the  Earth  we  find  no  fuch  Thing,  nor  any 
Foundation  for  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
was  fo  univerfally  receiv’d  upon  a  flight  Pre- 
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fumption  only,  becaufe  it  lay  under  the  Courfe 
of  the  Sun,  if  the  Sun  had  then  the  fame  La¬ 
titude  from  the  ^Equator,  in  his  Courfe  and 
Motion,  that  he  hath  now,  and  made  the  fame 
V ariety  of  Seafons  $  whereby  even  the  hotteft 
Parts  of  the  Earth  have  a  Winter,  or  fome- 
thing  equivalent  to  it.  But  if  we  apply  this 
to  the  primaeval  Earth,  whofe  Pofture  was  di- 
red:  to  the  Sun,  ftanding  always  fixt  in  its  E- 
quinodial,  we  (hall  eafily  believe  that  the 
Torrid  Zone  was  then  uninhabitable  by  Extre¬ 
mity  of  Heat  ,  there  being  no  Difference  of 
Seafons,  nor  any  Change  of  Weather,  the  Sun 
hanging  always  over  Head  at  the  fame  pi¬ 
ttance,  and  in  the  fame  Diredion.  Befides  this, 
the  Defcent  of  the  Rivers  in  that  firft  Earth 
was  fuch,  that  they  could  never  reach  the  E~ 
quinodial  Parts,  as  we  have  fhown  before  ; 
by  which  Means,  and  the  want  of  Rain,  that 
Region  muft  neceffarily  be  turn’d  into  a  dry 
Defart.  Now  this  being  really  the  State  of 
the  firft  Earth,  the  Fame  and  general  Belief 
that  the  Torrid  Zone  was  uninhabitable  had 
this  true  Original,  and  continued  ftili  with  Po- 
fterity  after  the  Deluge,  tho’  the  Caufes  then 
were  taken  away  ;  for  they  being  ignorant  of 
the  Chan  ge  that  was  made  in  Nature  at  that 
Time,  kept  up  ftili  the  fame  Tradition  and 
Opinion  current,  till  Obfervation  and  Expe¬ 
rience  taught  later  Ages  to  corred  it.  As  the 
true  Miracles, that  were  in  the  Qiriftian  Church 
at  firft,  occafion’d  a  Fame  and  Belief  of  their 
Continuance  long  after  they  had  really  ceas’d. 
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This  gives  an  eafy  Account,  and,  I  think, 
the  true  Caufe  of  that  Opinion,  amongft  the 
Amcients  generally  receiv'd,  That  the  Torrid 
Zone  was  uninhabitable .  I  fay,  generally  re¬ 
ceiv’d  ;  for  not  only  the  Poets,  both  Greek  and 
Latin ,  but  their  Philofophers,  Aftronomers 
and  Geographers,  had  the  lame  Notion,  and 
deliver’d  the  fame  Dodrine  ;  as  Arijlotle ,  Cleo - 
modes,  Achilles  Tat'm ,  Ptolomy ,  Cicero,  Strabo , 
Mela,  Pliny ,  M acrobm,  (jjc.  And  to  fpeak 
Truth,  the  whole  Dodrine  of  the  Zones  is 
calculated  more  properly  for  the  firft  Earth, 
than  for  the  prefent  ;  for  the  Divifions  and 
Bounds  of  them  now  are  but  arbitrary,  being 
habitable  all  over,  and  having  no  vilible  Di¬ 
ftindion  ;  whereas  they  were  then  determin’d 
by  Nature,  and  the  Globe  of  the  Earth  was 
really  divided  into  fo  many  Regions  of  a  very 
different  Afped  and  Quality  ;  which  would 
have  appear’d  at  a  Diffance,  if  they  had  been 
lookt  upon  from  the  Clouds,  or  from  the 
Moon,  as  Jupiter  s  Belts,  or  as  fo  many  Girdles 
or  Swathing-bands  about  the  Body  of  the 
Earth  :  And  fo  the  Word  imports,  and  fo  the 
Ancients  life  to  call  them  C inguli  and  FafcL. 
But  in  the  prefent  Form  of  the  Earth,  if  it 
was  feen  at  a  Diffance,  no  fuch  Diftindion 
would  appear  in  the  Parts  of  it,  nor  fcarce  any 
other  but  that  of  Land  and  Water,  and  of 
Mountains  and  Valleys,  which  are  nothing  to 
the  purpofe  of  Zonos.  And  to  add  this  Note 
further.  When  the  Earth  lay  in  this  regular 
Form,  divided  into  Regions  or  Walks,"  if  I 
may  fo  call  them,  as  this  gave  Qccafion  of  its 
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Diftin&ion  by  Zones ,  fo  if  we  might  confi- 
der  all  that  Earth  as  a  Paradife ,  and  Paradife 
as  a  Garden  ,  (for  it  is  always  call’d  fo  in 
Scripture,  and  in  JewiJJo  Authors.)  And  as 
this  Torrid  Zone,  bare  of  Grafs  and  Trees, 
made  a  kind  of  Gravel- walk  in  the  Middle, 
fo  there  was  a  green  Walk  on  either  Hand  of 
it,  made  by  the  temperate  Zones  ,  and  beyond 
thofe  lay  a  Canal,  which  water’d  the  Garden 
from  either  Side.  ( See  Fig .  3.  c:  5.) 

But  to  return  to  Antiquity  /  We  may  add 
under  this  Head  another  Observation  or  Doc¬ 
trine  amongft  the  Ancients,  ft  range  enough  in 
Appearance,  which  yet  receives  an  eafy  Expli¬ 
cation  from  the  preceding  Theory ,  They  fay. 
The  Poles  of  the  World  did  once  change  their 
Situation,  and  were  at  firft:  in  another  Pofture 
from  what  they  are  in  now,  till  that  Inclina¬ 
tion  happen’d  :  This  the  ancient  Philofophers 
often  make  mention  of,  as  Anaxagoras ,  Erli~ 
fedocles ,  Diogenes ,  Leucippus ,  Democritus  ;  (, See 
the  Lat.  Treat .  lib .  2.  c.  10.)  as  may  be  feen  in 
Laertius ,  and  in  Plutarch ;  and  the  Stars,  they 
fay,  at  firft:  were  carried  about  the  Earth  in  a 
more  uniform  Manner,  This  is  no  more  than 
what  we  have  obferv’d  and  told  you  in  other 
Words,  namely,  That  the  Earth  chang’d  its 
Pofture  at  the  Deluge,  and  thereby  made 
thefe  feeming  Changes  in  the  Heavens ;  its 
Poles  before  pointed  to  the  Poles  of  the  Eclip- 
tick,  which  now  point  to  the  Poles  of  the 
./Equator,  and  its  Axis  is  become  parallel  with 
that  Axis  j  and  this  is  the  Myftery  and  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  they  fay  in  other  Terms ; 
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this  makes  the  different  Afpeft  of  the  Heavens, 
and  of  its  Poles :  And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that 
thofe  Changes  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Stars,  which 
the  Ancients  fometimes  fpeak  of,  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  Egyptians ,  if  they  did  not  proceed  from 
Defeats  in  their  Calendar,  had  no  other  phyfi- 
cal  Account  than  this. 

>  And  as  they  fay  the  Poles  of  the  World 
were  in  another  Situation  at  firft,  fo  at  firft 
they  fay,  there  was  no  Variety  of  Seafons  in 
the  Year,  as  in  their  Golden  Aae.  Which  is 
very  coherent  with  all  the  reft,  and  ftill  runs 
along  with  the  Theory.  And  you  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  all  thefe  Things  we  have  inftanc’d  in 
hitherto  are  but  Links  of  the  fame  Chain,  in 
Connexion  and  Dependance  upon  one  another. 
When  the  primaeval  Earth  was  made, out  of 
the  Chaos,  its  Form  and  Pofture  was  fuch,  as 
of  Courfe  brought  on  all  thole  Scenes  which 
Antiquity  hath  kept  the  Remembrance  of ; 
tho’  now  in  another  State  of  Nature  they  feem 
very  ftrange  ,*  efpecially  being  difguis’d ,  as 
fome  of  them  are,  by  their  odd  Manner  of  re- 
prefenting  them.  That  the  Poles  of  the  World 
ftood  once  in  another  Pofture  ;  That  the  Year 
had  no  Diverfity  of  Seafons ;  That  the  Torrid 
Zone  was  uninhabitable  ;  That  the  two  He¬ 
in  ii  pile  res  had  no  poffibility  of  Intercourfe,  and 
inch  like  ?*  Thefe  all  hang  upon  the  fame 
String  ;  or  lean  one  upon  another  as  Stones  in 
the  fame  Building  j  whereof  we  have,  by  this 
Theory,  laid  the  very  Foundation  bare,  that 
you  may  fee  what  they  all  ftand  upon,  and  in 
what  Order. 
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There  is  ftili  one  remarkable  Notion  or  Doc¬ 
trine  amongft  the  Ancients  which  we  have 
not  fpoken  to  ;  ’tis  partly  fymbolical,  and  the 
Propriety  of  the  Symbol,  or  of  the  Applica 
tion  of  it,  hath  been  little  underftood  ;  ’tic 
their  Doctrine  of  the  Mundane  Egg ,  or  their 
comparing  the  World  to  an  Egg,  and  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  original  Compofition  of  it.  This 
ieems  to  be  a  mean  Comparifon,  the  World 
and  an  Egg ;  what  Proportion,  or  what  Re- 
femblance  betwixt  thefe  two  Things  ?  And 
yet  I  do  not  know  any  fymbolical  Doctrine,  or 
Conclufion,  that  hath  been  fo  univerfally  en¬ 
tertain’d  by  the  M yft<e,  or  wife  and  learned  of 
all  Nations ;  as  hath  been  noted  before  in  the 
fifth  Chapter  of  the  firft  Book,  and  at  large  in 
the  Latin  Treatife,  {Lib.  2.  c.  10.)  ’Tis  cer¬ 
tain,  that  by  the  World  in  this  Similitude, 
they  do  not  mean  the  Great  Univerfe,  for  that 
hath  neither  Figure,  nor  any  determinate  Form 
of  Compofition,  and  it  would  be  a  great  Va¬ 
nity  and  Ralhnefs  in  any  one  to  compare  this  to 
an  Egg  :  The  Works  of  God  are  immenfe,  as 
his  Nature  is  infinite,  and  we  cannot  make  any 
Image  or  Refemblance  of  either  of  them  ,*  but 
this  Comparifon  is  to  be  underftood  of  the 
Sublunary  World ,  oo  of  the  Earth  :  And  for  a 
general  Key  to  Antiquity  upon  this  Argument, 
we  may  lay  this  down  as  a  Maxim  or  Canon, 
That  what  the  Ancients  have  faid  concerning 
the  Form  and  Figure  of  the  JWorhf  or  concerning 
the  Original  of  it  from  a  Chaos ,  or  about  its  Pe¬ 
riods  and  Diffo!ution0  are  never  to  be  underftood  of 
the  Great  Univerfe ,  hit  of  our  Earth ,  or  of  this 
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(ublunary  and  terreflrial  JVorld.  And  this  Gbfer- 
vat  ion  being  made,  do  but  refled:  upon  our 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  the  Manner  of  its  Com¬ 
position  at  firft,  and  the  Figure  of  it,  being 
compleated,  and  you  will  need  no  other  Inter¬ 
preter  to  underftand  this  Myftery.  We  have 
Mow’d  there,  ( Book  i.  c.  5.)  that  the  Figure  of 
it,  when  finiflit,  was  Oval,  and  the  inward 
Form  of  it  was  a  Frame  of  four  Regions,  en- 
comparing  one  another,  where  that  of  Fire 
lav  in  the  Middle  like  the  Yolk,  and  a  Shell 
of  Earth  inclos’d  them  all.  This  gives  a  So¬ 
lution  fo  eafy  and  natural,  and  fliows  fuch  an 
Aptnefs  and  Elegancy  in  the  Reprefentation, 
that  one  cannot  doubt  upon  a  View  and  Com¬ 
pare  of  Circumftanc.es,  but  that  we  have  tru¬ 
ly  found  cut  the  Riddle  of  the  Mundane  Egg. 

Amonsft  other  Difficulties  arifing  from  the 
Form  of  this  prefent  Earth,  that  is  one,  How 
America  could  be  peopled,  or  any  other  Con¬ 
tinent,  or  Ifland  remote  from  all  Continents, 
the  Sea  interpofing.  This  Difficulty  does  not 
hold  in  our  Theory  of  the  firft  Earth,  where 
there  was  no  Sea.  And  after  the  Flood,  when 
the  Earth  was  broken  and  the  Sea  laid  open, 
the  fame  Race  of  Men  might  continue  there, 
if  fettled  there  before.  For  I  do  not  fee  any 
Neceffity  of  deducing  all  Mankind  from  Noah 
after  the  Flood  :  If  America  was  peopled  be¬ 
fore,  it  might  continue  fo  j  not  but  that  the 
Flood  was  univerfal.  But  when  the  great 
Frame  of  the  Earth  broke  at  the  Deluge,  Pro¬ 
vidence  forefaw  into  how  many  Continents  it 
would  be  divided  after  the  ceafing  of  the 
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Flood  ;  and  accordingly,  as  we  may  reafon- 
ably  fuppofe,  made  Frovifion  to  Five  a  Rem¬ 
nant  in  every  Continent,  that  the  Race  of 
Mankind  might  not  be  quite  extind  in  any  of 
them.  What  Provifion  he  made  in  our  Conti¬ 
nent  we  know  from  facred  Hiftory  but  as 
that  takes  Notice  of  no  other  Continent  but 
ours,  fo  neither  could  it  take  Notice  of  any  Me¬ 
thod  that  was  us’d  there  for  having  of  a  Rem¬ 
nant  of  Men  ;  but  ’twere  great  Prefumption, 
methinks,  to  imagine  that  Providence  had  a 
Care  of  none  but  us,  or  could  not  find  out 
Ways  of  Pfefervation  in  other  Places,  as  well 
as  in  that  where  our  Habitations  were  to  be. 
Afiay  Africk  and  Europe ,  were  repeopled  by 
the  Sons  of  Noah ,  Shem,  Elam ,  and  Japhet ; 
but  we  read  nothing  of  their  going  over  into 
America ,  or  fending  any  Colonies  thither  5  and 
that  World,  which  is  near  as  big  as  ours,  muft 
have  flood  long  without  People,  or  any  thing 
of  humane  Race  in  it,  after  the  Flood,  if  it 
flood  fo  till  this  was  full,  or  till  Men  naviga¬ 
ted  the  Ocean,  and  by  chance  difcover’d  it : 
It  feerns  more  reafonable  to  luppofe,  that  there 
was  a  Stock  providentially  relerv’cl  there,  as 
well  as  here,  out  of  which  they  Iprung  again  ; 
but  we  do  not  pretend  in  an  Argument  of  this 
Nature  to  define  or  determine  any  Thing  po- 
fitively.  To  conclude.  As  this  is  but  a  lecon- 
dary  Difficulty,  and  of  no  great  Force,  fo  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  any  Thing  peculiar  to  us,  or  to  our 
Hypothecs ,  but  alike  common  to  both  ,•  and  if 
they  can  propofe  any  reafonable  Way  whereby 
the  Sons  of  Noah  might  be  tranfplanted  into 
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A?nerica>  with  all  my  Heart ;  but  all  the  Ways 
that  I  have  met  with  hitherto  have  feem’d  to 
me  mere  Fidions,  or  mere  Frefumptions.  Be- 
ftdes,  finding  Birds  and  Beafts  there,  which  are 
no  whereupon  our  Continent,  nor  would  live 
in  our  Countries  if  brought  hither  ;  ’tis  a  fair 
Gonjedure  that  they  were  not  carried  from  us, 
but  originally  bred  and  preferv’d  there. 

Thus  much  for  the  lliuftration  of  Antiqui¬ 
ty  in  fome  Points  of  humane  Literature,  by 
our  Theory  of  the  primaeval  Earth  ;  there  is  al- 
fo  in  C hriftian  Antiquity  a  Tradition  or  Doc¬ 
trine,  that  appears  as  obfcure  and  as  much  a 
Paradox  as  any  of  thefe,  and  better  deferves 
an  lliuftration,  becaufe  it  relates  more  clofeiy 
and  exprefly  to  our  prelent  Subjed  :  ’Tis  that 
Notion  or  Opinion  amongft  the  Ancients  con¬ 
cerning  Paradife ,  that  it  was  feated  as  high  as 
the  Sphere  of  the  Moon,  or  within  the  lunar 
Circle .  This  looks  very  ftrange,  and  indeed 
extravagantly  at  firft  Sight ^  but  the  Wonder 
will  ceafe,  if  we  underftand  this  not  of  Para - 
dife  taken  apart  from  the  reft  of  the  Earth,  but 
of  the  whole  primaeval  Earth,  wherein  the  Seat 
Of  Paradife  was  *  That  was  really  feated  much 
higher  than  the  prefent  Earth,  and  may  be  rea- 
fonably  fuppos’d  to  have  been  as  much  elevated 
as  the  Tops  of  our  Mountains  are  now.  And 
that  Phrafe  of  reaching  to  the  Sphere  of  the 
Moon 5  lignifies  no  more  than  thole  other  Ex- 
preflions  of  reaching  to  Heaven)  or  reaching  a- 
bove  the  Clouds ;  which  are  Phrafes  commonly 
us’d  to  exprefs  the  Height  of  Buildings,  or  of 
Mountains,  and  fuch  like  Things  :  So  the 
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Builders  of  Babel  laid,  they  would  make  a, 
Tower  ihould  reach  to  Heaven  ;  Olympus  and 
Parnaffus  are  faid  by  the  Poets  to  reach  to 
Heaven,  or  to  rife  above  the  Clouds ;  and 
Pliny  and  Solinm  uie  this  very  Expreffion  of  the 
Lunar  Circle ,  when  they  deferibe  the  Height 
of  Mount  Atlas ^  Eduilus  in  ajkiniam  Lunaris 
Circuit^  ( Solin .  c.  17.)  The  Ancients,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  aim’d  particularly  by  this  Phrafe,  to  ex¬ 
press  an  Height  above  the  middle  Region,  or 
above  our  Atmofphere,  that  Paradife  might 
be  ferene ;  and  where  our  Atmofphere  ended, 
they  reckon’d  the  Sphere  of  the  Moon  begun, 
and  therefore  faid  it  reacht  to  the  Sphere  of  the 
Moon.  Many  of  the  Chriftian  Fathers  ex- 
prefr  their  Opinion  concerning  the  high  Situ¬ 
ation  of  Paradife  in  plain  and  formal  Terms, 
as  St.  Baflg  Bairtafcen ,  M ofes  Bar  Cepha ,  Aye. 
but  this  Phrafe  of  reaching  to  the  Lunar  Cir¬ 
cle  is  repeated  by  feveral  of  them,  and  faid  to 
be  of  great  Antiquity.  Aquinas ,  Albert  us , 
and  others,  aferibe  it  to  Bede ,  but  many  to 
St  Auflin  j  and  therefore  Ambrofius  Catharinus , 
(Com.  in  Gen.  c.  2.)  is  angry  with  their  great 
Schoolman,  that  he  fliould  derive  it  from 
Bede^  feeing  St.  Auflin  writing  to  Qrofnts ,  de¬ 
liver’d  this  Dodrine,  which  furely,  fays  he, 
St.  Auflin  neither  feign'd  net  dr  earn'd  only ,  but 
had  received  it  from  Antiquity  :  And  from  fo 
great  Antiquity,  that  it  was  no  iefs  than  Apo- 
jfolical,  if  we  1  credit  Alberius  Magnus ,  and 
the  ancient  Books  he  appeals  to  ,  {Sum.  Theol. 
par.  2.  trait.  13.  q.  79.)  for  he  fays  this  Tra¬ 
dition  >vas  deriv’d  as  hieh  as  from  St.  Thomas 
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•the  Apoftle.  His  Words  are  thefe,  after  he  had 
deliver’d  his  own  Opinion,  Hoc  tamen  dico>  (ftc. 
But  this  1  fay ,  without  Prejudice  to  the  better 
Opinion ,  for  I  ham  found  it  in  fome  mofi  ancient 
Books ,  that  Thomas  the  Apoftle  was  the  Author 
of  that  Opinion ,  which  is -  ufually  attributed  to 
Bede  and  Strabus,  namely ,  That  Paradife  was 
fo  high  as  to  reach  to  the  Lunar  Circle .  But 
thus  much  concerning  this  Opinion,  and  con¬ 
cerning  Antiquity. 

To  conclude  all,  we  fee  thR  Theory,  which 
was  drawn  only  by  a  Thread  of  Reafon,  and 
the  Laws  of  Nature,  abftradedly  from  all  An¬ 
tiquity,  notwithftanding  calls  a  Light  upon 
many  Paflages  there,  which  were  otherwife 
accounted  Fictions,  or  unintelligible  Truths  ; 
and  tho’  we  do  not  alledge  thefe  as  Proofs  of 
the  Theory,  for  it  carries  its  own  Light  and 
Proof  with  it  ,*  yet  whether  we  will  or  no, 
they  do  mutually  confirm,  as  well  as  illuftrate 
one  another  ;  and  ’tis  a  Pleafure  alfo,  when 
one  hath  wrought  out  Truth  by  mere  Dint  of 
Thinking,  and  Examination  of  Caufes,  and 
propos’d  it  plainly  and  openly,  to  meet  with 
it  again  among  the  Ancients,  difguis’d,  and  in 
an  old  fafhion’d  Drefs ;  fcarce  to  be  known  or 
difcover’d,  but  by  thofe  that  before-hand  knew 
it  very  well.  And  it  would  be  a  further  Plea¬ 
fure  and  Satisfaction  to  have  render’d  thofe 
DoCtrines  and  Notions,  for  the  future,  intelli¬ 
gible  and  ufeful  to  others,  as  well  as  delight¬ 
ful  to  our  felves. 
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Chap.  IX. 

A  general  Objection  againft  this  Theory ,  viz. 
That  if  there  had  been  fuck  a  Primitive 
Earth,  as  we  prete?id,  the  Fatne  of  it  would 
have  founded  throughout  all  Antiquity .  The 
eaftern  and  weflern  Teaming  confided d.  The 
mof  confiderable  Records  of  both  are  loft.  What 
Footfieps  remain  relating  to  this  Subjdi.  The 
Jewifh  and  Chriftian  Teaming  confiderd ; 
how  far  lofi  as  to  this  Argument ,  and  what 
Notes  or  Traditions  remain .  Taffy,  How  far 
the  [acred  Writings  bear  witnefs  to  it .  The 
providential  Conduct  of  Knowledge  in  the 
World .  A  Recapitulation  and  State  of  the 
Theory. 

IAving  gone  thro'  the  two  flrft  Parts, 
and  the  two  firffc  Books  of  this  Theo¬ 
ry,  that  concern  the  primitive  World3 
the  univerfal  Deluge,  and  the  State  of  Tara - 
dife ,  we  have  leifure  now  to  refled  a  little, 
and  confider  what  may  probably  be  objeded 
againft  a  Theory  of  this  Nature.  I  do  not 
mean  tingle  Objections  againft  tingle  Parts,  for 
thofe  may  be  many,  and  fuch  as  I  cannot  fore¬ 
fee  ;  but  what  may  be  (aid  againft  the  Body 
and  Subftance  of  the  Theory,  and  the  Credi¬ 
bility  of  it,  appearing  new  and  furprizing,  and 
yet  of  great  Extent  and  Importance.  This,  I 
fancy,  will  induce  many  to  fay,  fureiy  this 
cannot  be  a  Reality  ;  for  if  there  had  been 
fuch  a  primitive  Earth,  and  fuch  a  primitive 
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World  as  is  here  reprefented,  and  fo  remark¬ 
ably' different  from  the  prefent,  it  coukl  not 
have  been  io  utterly  forgotten,  or  lain  hid  for 
fo  many  Ages ;  all  Antiquity  would  have  rung 
of  it  ,*  the  Memory  of  it  would  have  been 
kept  frefli  by  Books  or  Traditions.  Can  we 
imagine  that  it  fliould  lie  buried  for  fome 
thoufands  of  Years  in  deep  Silence  and  Obli¬ 
vion  ?  and  now  only  when  the  fecond  World 
is  drawing  to  an  End,  we  begin  to  difcover 
that  there  was  a  firft,  and  that  of  another 
Make  and  Order  from  this. 

To  fatisfy  this  Qbje&ion,  or  Surmife  rather, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a  good  large 
Scope  and  Compafs  in  our  Difcourfe  ,*  we  muff 
not  fuppofe  that  this  primitive  World  hath 
been  wholly  lofr  out  of  the  Memory  of  Man, 
or  out  of  Hiftory,  for  we  have  fome  Hiftory 
and  Chronology  of  it  preferv’d  by  Mofes,  and 
likewife  in  the  Monuments  of  the  Ancients, 
more  or  lefs;  for  they  all  fuppos’d  a  World 
before  the  Deluge.  But  ’tis  the  Pnilofophy  of 
this  primitive  World  that  hath  been  loft  in  a 
great  Meafure  ;  what  the  State  of  Nature  was 
then,  and  wherein  it  differ’d  from  the  prefent 
or  poftdiluvian  Order  of  Things.This,  I  confefs, 
hath  been  little  taken  notice  of ;  it  hath  been 
generally  thought  or  prefum’d,  that  the  World 
before  the  Flood  was  of  the  fame  Form  and 
Conftitution  with  the  prelent  World  :  This 
we  do  not  deny,  but  rather  think  it  defign’d 
and  providential,  that  there  fhouid  not  remain  a 
clear  and  full  Knowledge  of  that  firft  State  of 
Things ;  and  we  may  eafily  fuppofe  how  it 

might 
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might  decay  and  perifh,  if  we  confider  how 
little  of  the  remote  Antiquities  of  the  World 
have  ever  been  brought  down  to  our  Know¬ 
ledge. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  divided  the  Ages  of 
the  World  into  three  Periods  or  Intervals  ? 
whereof  they  call’d  the  firft  the  Obfcure  Period, 
the  fecond  the  Fabulous ,  and  the  third  Htftori- 
cal  The  dark  and  obfcure  Period  was  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Deluge ; 
what  pafs’d  then,  either  in  Nature,  or  amongft 
Men,  they  have  no  Records,  no  Account,  by 
their  own  Confeffion  ;  all  that  Space  of  Time 
was  cover’d  with  Darknefs  and  Oblivion  j  fo 
that  we  ought  rather  to  wonder  at  thoie  Re¬ 
mains  they  have,  and  thofe  broken  Notions  of 
the  Golden  Age,  and  the  Conditions  of  it, 
how  they  were  lav’d  out  of  the  common  Ship- 
wrack,  than  to  exped  from  them  the  Philofo- 
phy  of  that  World,  and  all  its  Differences  from 
the  prefent.  And  as  for  the  other  Nations  that 
pretend  to  greater  Antiquities,  to  more  an¬ 
cient  Hiftory  and  Chronology,  from  what  is 
left  of  their  Monuments,  many  will  allow  on¬ 
ly  this  Difference,  that  their  fabulous  Age  be-  * 
gun  more  high,  or  that  they  had  more  ancient 
Fables.  >  ' 

But  befides  that  our  Expeditions  cannot  be 
great  from  the  Learning  of  the  Gentiles ,  we 
have  not  the  Means  or  Opportunity  to  inform 
our  felves  well  what  Notions  they  did  leavens 
concerning  the  primitive  World  ;  for  their 
Books  and  Monuments  are  generally  loft,  or 
lie  hid  unknown  to  us.  The  Learning  of  the 
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World  may  be  divided  into  the  Eaftera 
Learning  and  the  Weftern;  and  I  look  upon 
the  Eaftern  as  far  more  confiderable  for  philo- 
fophical  Antiquities,  and  philofophical  Con- 
clufions  ;  I  fay  Conclufion r,  for  I  do  not  believe 
either  of  them  had  any  confiderable  Theory, 
or  Contexture  of  Principles  and  Conclufions 
together  :  But  ’tis  certain  that  in  the  Eaft, 
from  what  Source  foever  it  came,  humane  or 
divine,  they  had  fome  extraordinary  Doctrines 
and  Notions  difperft  amongft  them.  Now  as 
by  the  wefterri  Learning  we  underftand  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  3  fo  by  the  eaftern, 
that  which  was  amongft  the  /Egyptians ,  Phoe¬ 
nicians ,  Chaldeans,  Affyrians ,  Indians ,  /Ethio¬ 
pians  y  and  Perfians  •  and  of  the  Learning  of 
thefe  Nations,  how  little  have  we  now  left  ? 
except  fome  Fragments  and  Citations  in  Greek 
Authors,  what  do  we  know  of  them  ?  The 
modern  Bracmans ,  and  the  Per  fees  ^  or  Pagan 
Perfians ,  have  fome  broken  Remains  of  Tra¬ 
ditions  relating  to  the  Origin  and  Changes  of 
the  World  :  But  if  we  had  not  only  thofe 
Books  entire, whereof  we  have  now  the  Glean¬ 
ings  and  Reverfions  only  ;  but  all  that  have 
perillit  befides,  efpecially  in  that  famous  Li¬ 
brary  at  Alexandria  ,•  if  thefe,  I  fay,  were  all 
reftor’d  to  the  World  again,  we  might  pro- 
mife  our  felves  the  Satisfaction  of  feeing  more 
of  the  Antiquities,  and  natural  Hiftory  of  the 
firft  World,  than  we  have  now  left,  or  can 
reafonably  exped.  That  Library  we  fpeak  of 
at  Alexandria ,  was  a  Collection ,  befide  Greek 
Books,  of  / Egyptian ,  Chaldean,  and  all  the 
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eaftern  Learning  ,♦  and  Cedrenus  makes  it  to 
confift  of  an  hundred  thoufand  Volumes :  But 
Jofe-phm  faith,  when  the  Tranflation  of  the 
Bible  by  the  Septuagini  was  to  be  added  to  it5r 
Demetrius  Phalerius ,  (who  was  Keeper  or  Go¬ 
vernor  of  it)  told  the  King  then,  that  he  had 
already  two  hundred  thoufand  Volumes,  and 
that  he  hop’d  to  make  them  five  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  ;  and  he  was  better  than  his  Word,  or 
his  Succeffors  for  him  j  for  Arnmianus  Marcel- 
linns,  and  other  Authors,  report  them  to  have 
increas’d  to  feven  hundred  thoufand**  This 
Library  was  unfortunately  burnt  in  the  hacking 
of  Alexandria  by  Cxfar ,  and  ccnfidering  that 
all  thefe  were  ancient  Books,  arid  generally  of 
the  eaftern  Wifdorn,  ’twas  an  ineftimable  and 
irreparable  Lofs  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Learning.  In  like  manner  we  are  told  of  a 
vaft  Library  of  Books  of  all  Arts  and  Scien¬ 
ces  in  China ,  burnt  by  the  Command  or  Ca¬ 
price  of  one  of  their  Kings.  Wherein  the 
Chine fes >  according  to  their  Vanity,  were  us’d 
to  fay,  greater  Riches  were  loft,  than  will  be 
in  the  laft  Conflagration, 

We  are  told  alfo  of  the  Abyjjine ,■  or  AEthio - 
pick  Library,  as  fomething  very  extraordinary/ 
’Twas  formerly  in  great  Reputation,  but  is 
now,  I  fuppofe,  embezii’d  and  loft.  But  I 
Was  extremely  fnrpriz’d  by  a  Treatife  brought 
to  me  fome  few  Months  fince,  wherein  are 
mention’d  feme  AEthiopick  Antiquities  relating 
to  the  primeval  Earth  and  the  Deluge  i  TO 
both  which  they  give  fuch  Characters  and 
Properties  as  are  in  EfifeCi  the  very  fame  with 
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thole  afiign’d  them  in  this  Theory.  They  fay 
the  firft  Earth  was  much  greater  than  the  pre- 
fent,  higher  and  more  advanc’d  into  the  Air  : 
That  it  was  fmooth  and  regular  in  its  Surface, 
without  Mountains  or  Valleys,  but  hollow 
within  ;  and  was  fpontaneoufly  fruitful,  with¬ 
out  plowing  or  fowing.  This  was  its  firft  State ; 
but  when  Mankind  became  degenerate  and 
outragious  with  Pride  and  Violence,  the  an¬ 
gry  Gods,  as  they  fay,  by  Earthquakes  and 
Concuffions  broke  the  habitable  Orb  of  the 
Earth,  and  thereupon  the  fubterraneous  Waters 
gufliing  out,  drown’d  it  in  a  Deluge,  and  de- 
ftroy’d  Mankind.  Upon  this  Fra£lion,  it  came 
into  another  Form,  with  a  Sea,  Lakes  and  Ri¬ 
vers,  as  we  now  have.  And  thofe  Parts  of 
the  broken  Earth  that  flood  above  the  Waters, 
became  Mountains,  Rocks,  Iflands, and  fo  much 
of  the  Land  as  we  now  inhabit.  This  Account 
is  given  us  by  Barnardinus  Rainazzinus ,  (in  his 
Treat ile  De  Fontium  Mutinenfmm  Scaturigme .*) 
Taken  from  a  Book  writ  by  Francifco  Patricio , 
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*  Page  41.  Franci ft  us  Patricias,  Vir  erudition e  fat  clams ,  in 
quodam  libello  fuo  de  Antiquorum  Rhetoric  d ,  Italico  idiomate  con- 
Jcripto ,  ac'Venetiis  imprejfo  per  Francif cum  Seven  fern,  Fialogo  pri-- 
mo  fads'  lepidxm  narrationem  habet,  quam  refert  ‘f  utium  Strozzam 
a  Comite  Balthafare  Cajlilioneo  audivijfe ,  Ilium  ‘verb  d  Phi- 
lofopho  quodam  Abjffino  in  Hifpanid  accepijfc.  Narr.ibxt  ergo 
fapicns  iUe  Abyffinus  in  antiquijfimis  JEthiopia  Annalibus  defcrip -* 
turn  ejfe  hi  fori  am  perditioms  hurnani  generis  &>  difruptionis  totius 
‘ferra.  In  1-J.undi  Jcilicet  pnmordiis  fuijje  FFev  ram  mult  0  amp  Ho- 
fern  quctm  nunc  ejl,  ac  Coclo  proximiorem,  perfects  rot  undam ,  fine 
JAontibus ,  ac  Vallibus ,  tot  dm  tamen  int  us  cavern  of  am  ad  infiav 
jpongnc,  haminefque  in  Fid  habitantes ,  ac  a  there  purifftmo  gauden- 
tes,  jiicundum  avion  duxijje ,  T erra  inaraid  optima s  j rapes,  <j? 
frvcii's  ferente.  Cum  autcm  pofi  diuturmim  Uculorum  fiuxum 
bominrs  fuperbid  clati  a  prifcd  ilia  bomtate  defcibjjent,  Decs  ha - 
..  d+  '  -  tos 
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to  whom  this  wonderful  Tradition  was  deli¬ 
ver’d  by  Perfons  of  Credit,  from  an  AEthio- 
pan  Fhilofopher  then  in  Spain.  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  fee  that  Book  of 
Francifco  Patricio  •  ’tis  writ  in  Italian  with  this 
Title,  Della  Rhetor  ica  degli  Antichi :  Printed 
at  Venice ,  1562.  This  Story  indeed  deferves 
to  be  enquired  after,  for  we  do  not  any  where 
amongft  the  Ancients  meet  with  fuch  a  full 
and  explicit  Narration  of  the  State  of  the  firfE 
and  fecond  Earth.  That  which  comes  neareft 
to  it  are  thofe  Accounts  we  find  in  Plato ,  from 
the  jEgyptian  Antiquities,  in  his  Timdus^  Po~ 
liticus ,  and  Phcedo ,  of  another  Earth,  and  ano¬ 
ther  State  of  Nature  and  Mankind.  But  none 
of  them  are  fo  full  and  diftind  as  this  AE thio~ 
pan  Dodrine. 

As  .  for  the  weftern  Learning,  we  may  re¬ 
member  what  the  ^ Egyptian  Prieft  fays  to  So¬ 
lon  in  Plato's  Timdut,  Ton  Greeks  are  always 
Children ,  and  know  nothing  of  Antiquity  >  and 
if  the  Greeks  were  fo,  much  more  the  Romans , 
who  came  after  them  in  time ;  and  for  fo  great 
a  People,  and  fo  much  civiliz’d,  never  any 
bad  lefs  Philofophy,  and  lefs  of  the  Sciences 
amongft  them  than  the  Romans  had  :  They 
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tos  ‘Terram  adeo  vxlide  concujjijfe ,  ut  major  illius  pars  ip.tr a  pro - 
prlas  caver  nas  decider  it  ^  atr/ue  hoc  paBo  Aquarn  in  latebrofis  re- 
cejjibus  ante  cone  l  m jam  j  expreffam  violenter  fuijfey  atone  It  a  Fon- 
tes ,  Fhimina ,  Lacus  &  M. are  ip  jura  or  turn  dnxijfe.  Earn  iiero 
dCerra  poytionem  qua  intv 4  has  casjernas  non  decidijfet ,  fed  reli- 
qud  elatior  jleUjjet ,  Eiontlum  jormam  exhibuijje ,  InfulasporrS 
&  fcopulos  in  medio  mar i  nit  aliud  ejfe  nip  fgmenta  ‘Terr*,  caver** 
nof#  ab  illo  mitts  terrene  molls  prxebiti  cap  fuperjlitis. 
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ftudied  only  the  Art  of  Speaking,  of  Govern¬ 
ing,  and  of  Fighting ;  and  left  the  reft  to  the 
Greeks  and  eaftern  Nations,  as  unprofitable. 
Yet  we  have  Reafon  to  believe,  that  the  beft 
philofophical  Antiquities  that  the  Romans 
perifti’d  with  the  Books  of  Varro ,  of  Numa 
Pompilm ,  and  of  the  ancient  Sibyls,  (De  Civ. 
Dei ,  lib.  6.  Dion .  Halic.  Ant .  Rom.  lib.  4.)  Var¬ 
ro  writ,  as  St.  Aufiin  tells  us,  a  Multitude  of 
Volumes,  and  of  various  Sorts,  and  I  had  ra¬ 
ther  retrieve  his  Works,  than  the  Works  of 
any  other  Roman  Author  ;  not  his  Etymolo¬ 
gies  and  Criticifms,  where  we  fee  nothing  ad¬ 
mirable,  but  his  Theologia  Phyfica ,  and  his  An - 
tiquitates ;  which  in  all  Probability  would  have 
given  us  more  Light  into  remote  Times,  and 
the  natural  Hiftory  of  the  paft  World,  than 
all  the  Latin  Authors  befides  have  done.  He 
has  left  the  foremention’d  Diftin&ion  of  three 
Periods  of  Time ;  He  had  the  Do&rine  of  the 
M undone  Egg ,  as  we  fee  in  Probus  Gramma - 
tkus  ;  and  he  gave  us  that  Obfervation  of  the 
Star  Venus ,  concerning  the  great  Change  file 
fuffer’d  about  the  Time  of  our  Deluge. 

Numa  Pompilius  was  doubtlefs  a  contempla¬ 
tive  Man,  and  ’tis  thought  that  he  underftood 
the  true  Syftem  of  the  World,  and  repreient- 
ed  the  Sun  by  his  Veftal  Eire ;  tho’,  methinks, 
Vefla  does  not  fo  properly  refer  to  the  Sun,  as 
to  the  Earth,  which  hath  a  facred  Fire  too, 
that  is  not  to  be  extinguifht.  He  order’d  his 
Books  to  be  buried  with  him,  which  were 
found  in  a  Stone  Cheft  by  him,  four  hundred 
Years  after  his  Death  :  They  were  in  all  twen- 
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ty-four,  whereof  twelve  contain’d  facred  Rites 
and  Ceremonies,  and  the  other  twelve  the 
Philofophy  and  Wifdom  of  the  Greeks ;  the 
Romans  gave  them  to  the  Pr<etor  Petilim  to 
perufe  ;  and  to  make  his  Report  to  the  Senate,, 
whether  they  were  fit  to  be  publiflit  or  no  t 
The  Pratoiir.  made  a  wife  politick  Report,  that 
the  Contents  of  them  might  be  of  dangerous 
Confequence  to  the  eftablifht  Laws  and  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  thereupon  they  were  condemn’d  to 
be  burnt,  and  Pofterity  was  depriv’d  of  that 
ancient  Treafure,  whatfoever  it  was.  What 
the  nine  Books  of  the  Sibyl  contain’d ,  that 
were  offer’d  to  King  Tar  quin ,  we  little  know  ; 
fhe  valued  them  high,  and  the  higher  ftill,  the 
more  they  feem’d  to  flight  or  negledt  them ; 
which  is  a  Piece  of  very  natural  Indignation  or 
Contempt,  when  one  is  fatisfied  of  the  Worth 
of  what  they  offer.  ’Tis  likely  they  refped- 
ed,  befides  the  Fate  of  Rome ,  the  Fare  and  fe- 
veral  Periods  of  the  World,  both  pafl  and  to 
come,  and  the  mod  myftical  Paflages  of  them. 
And  in  thefe  Authors  and  Monuments  are  loft 
the  greateft  Hopes  of  natural  and  philofophick 
Antiquities,  that  we  could  have  had  from  the 
Romans f 

And  as  to  the  Greeks ,  their  beft  and  facred 
Learning  was  not  originally  their  own ;  they 
enricht  themfelves  with  the  Spoils  of  the  Eaft, 
and  the  Remains  we  have  of  that  eaftern  Learn- 
ing,  is  what  we  pick  out  of  the  Greeks  ; 
whofe  Works,  I  believe,  if  they  were  entirely 
extant,  we  fhould  not  need  to  go  any  further 
for  Witneffes  to  confirm  all  the  principal  Parts 
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of  this  Theory.  With  what  Regret  does  one 
read  in  Laertius ,  Suidas ,  and  others,  the  pro- 
mi  fing  Titles  of  Books  writ  by  the  Greek  Phi- 
Jofophers,  hundreds  or  thoufands,  whereof 
there  is  not  one  now  extant  ,*  and  thofe' that 
are  extant  are  generally  but  Fragments:  Thofe 
Authors  alfo  that  have  writ  their  Lives,  or  col¬ 
lected  their  Opinions,  have  done  it  confufedly 
and  injudicioufly.  I  fliould  hope  for  as  much 
Light  and  InftruCtion,  as  to  the  Original  of  the 
World,  from  Orpheus  alone,  if  his  Works  had 
been  preferv’d,  as  from  all  that  is  extant  now 
of  the  other  Greek  Philofophers.  We  may  fee 
from  what  remains  of  him,  that  he  underftood 
in  a  good  Meafure  how  the  Earth  role  from  a 
Chaos,  what  was  its  external  Figure,  and  what 
the  Form  of  its  inward  Stru&ure  :  The  Opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Oval.  Figure  of  the  Earth  is  afcrib’d 
to  Orpheus  and  his  Difciples  ;  and  the  DoCtrine 
of  the  Mundane  Egg  is  fo  peculiarly  his,  that 
'tis  call’d  by  Froclus ,  the  Orphick  Egg ;  not  that 
he  was  the  firft  Author  of  that  DoCtrine,  but 
the  firft  that  brought  it  into  Greece. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Heathen  Learn¬ 
ings  eaftern  and  weftern,  and  the  fmall  Re¬ 
mains  of  it  in  Things  Philofophical;  ’tis  no 
Wonder  then  if  the  Account  we  have  left  us 
from  them  of  the  primitive  Earth,  and  the  An¬ 
tiquities  of  the  natural  World  be  very  imper¬ 
fect.  And  yet  we  have  trac’d  (in  the  prece¬ 
dent  Chapter,  and  more  largely  in  our  Latin 
Treadle)  the  Footfteps  of  feveral  Parts  of  this 
Theory  amongft  the  Writings  and  Traditions 
gT  the  Ancients,  and  even  of  thofe  Parts  that 
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feem  the  moft  ftrange  and  lingular,  and  that 
are  the  Bafts  upon  which  the  reft  ftand.  We 
have  ftiown  there,  that  their  Account  of  the 
Chaos,  tho’  it  feem’d  to  many  but  a  poetical 
Rhapfody,  contain’d  the  true  Myftery  of  the 
Formation  of  the  primitive  Earth,  (Tell.  Theor. 
lib .  2.  c.  7.)  We  have  alfo  ftiown  upon  the 
fame  Occafton,  that  both  the  external  Figure 
and  internal  Form  ofthat  Earth  were  compriz’d 
and  fimified  in  their  ancient  Do&rine  of  the 
Mundane  Egg,  which  hath  been  propagated 
through  all  the  learned  Nations,  (Ibid.  Cap . 
10,)  And  laftly,  As  to  the  Situation  of  that 
Earth,  and  the  Change  of  its'  Pofture  fince, 
that  the  Memory  of  that  has  been  kept  up,  we 
have  brought  feveral  Teftimonies  and  Indica¬ 
tions  fronVthe  Greek  Philofophers,  (Ibid.)  And 
thefe  were  the  three  great  and  fundamental 
Properties  of  the  primitive  Earth,  upon  which 
all  the  other  depend,  and  all  its  Differences 
from  the  prefent  Order  of  Nature.  You  fee 
then,  tho’  Providence  hath  faffer’d  the  ancient 
Heathen  Learning  and  their  Monuments,  in  a 
great  Part,  to  perifti,  yet  we  are  not  left  whol¬ 
ly  without  Witneftes  amongft  them,  in  a  Spe¬ 
culation  of  this  great  Importance. 

You  will  fay,  it  may  be,  tho’ this  Account, 
as  to  the  Books  and  Learning  of  the  Heathen, 
may  be  lookt  upon  as  reafonable,  yet  we 
might  exped  however,  from  the  Jeztiijh  and 
Chrijlian  Authors,  a  more  full  and  fatisfacftory 
Account  of  that  primitive  Earth,  and  of  the 
old  World.  Firft,  as  to  the  Jews ,  ’tis  well 
known  that  they  have  no  ancient  Learning, 
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unlefs  by  Way  of  Tradition,  amongft  them. 
There  is  not%a  Book  extant  in  their  Language, 
excepting  the  Canon  o t  the  Old  Teftament, 
that  hath  not  been  writ  /ince  our  Saviour’s 
Time.  They  are  very  bad  Matters  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  and  they  may  in  fome  Meafure  be  ex¬ 
cus’d  5  becaufe  of  their  feveral  Captivities , 
Difperfions,  and  Deflations.  In  the  Babylo - 
iiiJJo  Captivity  their  Temple  was  ranfack’d, 
and  they  did  not  preferve,  as  is  thought,  fo 
much  as  the  Autograph  or  original  Manufcript 
of  the  Law,  nor  the  Books  ot  thofe  of  their 
Prophets  that  were  then  extant,  and  kept  in 
the  Temple ;  and  at  their  Return  from  the 
Captivity  after  feyenty  Years,they  feem  to  have 
had  forgot  their  native  Language  fo  much, 
that  the  Law  was  to  be  interpreted  to  them 
in  Chaldee ,  after  it  was  read  in  Hebrew ;  for 
fo  I  underftand  that  Interpretation  in  Nehe - 
miah^  (Chap.  8.  7,  8.)  ’Twas  a  great  Provi¬ 
dence,  methinks,  that  they  fiiould  any  Way 
prefer ve  their  Law,  and  other  Books  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  in  the  Captivity,  for  fo  long  a  Time  ^ 
for  ’tis  likely  they  had  not  the  Liberty  of  ufing 
them  in  any  publick  Worfhip,  feeing  they  re¬ 
turn’d  fo  ignorant  of  their  own  Language , 
and,  as  ’tis  thought,  of  their  Alphabet  and 
Character  too.  And  if  their  (acred  Books 
were  hardly  preferv’d,  we  may  eafily  believe 
ail  others  perilht  in  that  publick  Deflation. 

Yet  there  was  another  Deflruftion  of  that 
Nation,  and  their  Temple,  greater  than  this, 
by  the  Roman?;  and  if  there  were  any  Re¬ 
mains  of  Learning  preferv’d  in  the  former 
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Ruin,  or  any  Recruits  made  fince  that  Time, 
this  iecond  Defolation  would  fweep  them  all 
away.  And  accordingly  we  fee  they  have  no¬ 
thing  left  in  their  Tongue,  befide  the  Bible, 
fo  ancient  as  the  Deflation  of  Jerusalem. 
Thefe,  and  other  publick  Calamities  of  the 
JewiJh  Nation  may  reafonably  be  thought 
to  have  wafted  their  Records  of  ancient 
Learning,  if  they  had  any  $  for  to  fpeak  Truth, 
the  Jews  are  a  People  of  little  Curiofity,  as 
to  Sciences  and  philofophical  Enquiries  :  They 
were  very  tenacious  of  their  own  Cuftoms, 
and  careful  of  thofe  Traditions  that  did  re- 
fpedt  them,  but  were  not  remarkable,  that  I 
know  of,  or  thought  great  Proficients  in  any 
other  fort  of  Learning,  There  has  been  a 
great  Fame,  ’tis  true,  of  the  Jewijh  Cabala* 
and  of  great  Myfteries  contain’d  in  it ;  and,  I 
believe,  there  was  once  a  traditional  Do&rine 
amongft  fome  of  them,  that  had  extraordina¬ 
ry  Notions  and  Conclufions  :  But  where  is 
this  now  to  be  found  ?  The  Effenes  were  the 
likelieft  Seft,  one  would  think,  to  retain  fuch 
Doftrines ;  but  ’tis  probable  they  are  now  fo 
mixt  with  Things  fabulous  and  fantaftical , 
that  what  one  fhoiild  alledge  from  thence 
would  be  of  little  or  no  Authority.  One 
Head  in  this  Cabala  was  the  Do&rine  of  the 
Sephkoth ,  (Vide  Men.  ben  Ifr.  de  Creat.  prob.2% .) 
and  tfao’  the  Explication  of  them  be  uncer¬ 
tain,  the  inferior  Sephiroth  in  the  corporeal 
World  cannot  fo  well  be  apply’d  to  any  Thing, 
as  to  thole  feveral  Orbs  and  Regions,  infolding 
one  another,  whereof  the  primigenial  Earth 
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was  compos’d.  Yet  fiich  Conjedures  and  Ap¬ 
plications,  I  know,  are  of  no  Validity,  but  in 
Confort  with  better  Arguments.  I  have  of¬ 
ten  thought  aifo,  that  their  frft  and  fecond 
Temple  represented  the  firft  and  fecond  Earth 
or  World  ;  and  that  of  Ezekiel's ,  which  is 
the  third,  is  frill  to  be  ereded,  the  mod  beau^- 
tiful  of  all,  when  this  fecond  Temple  of  the 
World  Shall  be  burnt  down.  If  the  Prophe¬ 
cies  of  Enoch  had  been  preferv’d,  and  taken 
into  the  Canon  by  Ezra ,  after  their  Return 
from  Babylon ,  when  the  Collodion  of  their 
facred  Books  is  Suppos’d  to  have  been  made, 
we  might  probably  have  had  a  confiderable 
Account  there,  both  of  Times  paft  and  to 
come,  of  Antiquities  and  Futuritions ;  for  thofe 
Prophecies  are  generally  Suppos’d  to  have  con¬ 
tain’d  both  the  firft  and  fecond  Fate  of  this 
Earth,  and  all  the  Periods  of  it.  But  as  this 
Book  is  loft  to  us,  fo  I  look  upon  all  others 
that  pretend  to  be  Ante-Mofaical  or  Patriar¬ 
chal,  as  Spurious  and  fabulous. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  JeWs.  As  for 
Chrifiian  Authors,  their  Knowledge  muft  be 
from  Some  of  thefe  foremention’d  Jews  or 
Heathens;  or  elfe  by  Apoftolical  Tradition  : 
For  the  Chrifiian  Fathers  were  not  very  Specu¬ 
lative,  fo  as  to  raife  a  Theory  from  their  own 
Thoughts  and  Contemplations,  concerning 
the  Origin  of  the  Earth.  We  have  inftanc’d, 
in  the  laft  Chapter,  in  a  C hrifliah  Tradition 
concerning  Paradife ,  and  the  high  Situation 
of  it,  which  is  fully  confonant  to  the  Scite  of 
the  Primitive  Earth,  where  Paradife  flood,  and 
t  doth 
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doth  feem  plainly  to  refer  to  it,  being  unin¬ 
telligible  upon  any  other  Suppofition.  And 
’twas,  I  believe,  this  Elevation  of  Paradifcmd 
the  Pencil  Strudure  of  that  Paradifiacal  Earth, 
that  gave  Occafion  to  Celfu t,  as  we  fee  by  Ori- 
geris  Anfwer,  to  fay,  that  the  Chriftian  Paradife 
was  taken  from  the  penfile  Gardens  of  Alti¬ 
novs  :  But  we  may  fee  now  what  was  the 
Ground  of  fuch  Expreflions  or  Traditions  a- 
mongft  the  Ancients,  which  Providence  left 
to  keep  Mens  Minds  awake  ,*  not  fully  to  in- 
ftrud  them,  but  to  confirm  them  in  the  Truth, 
when  it  fhould  come  to  be  made  known  in 
other  Methods.  We  have  noted  alio  above.* 
that  the  ancient  Books  and  Authors  amongft 
the  Chriftian /,  that  were  moft  likely  to  inform 
us  in  this  Argument,  have  perifh’d,  and  are 
loft  out  of  the  World,  fuch  as  Ephrem  Syrus 
de  ortu  rerum ,  and  Tertulhan  de  Paradifto  ;  and 
that  Piece, which  is  extant  of  M oftes  Bar  Cephas 
upon  this  Subjed,  receives  more  Light  from 
our  Hypothefu ,  than  from  any  other  I  know ; 
for,  conceding  fome  Miftakes  about  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Earth,  which  the  Ancients  were  often 
guilty  of,  the  Obfcurity  or  Confufion  of  that 
Difcourfe  in  other  things  may  be  eafily  redi- 
fied,  if  compar’d  with  this  Theory. 

Of  this  Nature  alfo  is  that  Tradition  that  is 
common  bothtojews  and  Chrifiians^nd  which 
we  have  often  mentioned  before,  that  there 
was  a  perpetual  Serenity,  and  perpetual  Equi¬ 
nox  in  Paradifte ;  which  cannot  be  upon  this 
Earth,  not  fo  much  as  under  the  Equinodial ; 
lor  they  have  a  fort  of  Winter  and  Summer 
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-there,  a  Coutfe  of  Rains  at  certain  times  of 
the  Year,  and  great  Inequalities  of  the  Air, 
as  to  Heat  and  Cold,  Moifture  and  Drought. 
They  had  alio  Traditions  amongft  them.  That 
there  was  no  Rain  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
till  the  Ddugey  and  that  there  were  no 
till  the  Flood ,  (Lat.  Treat.  Lib.  2. 
c.  iq.)  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  you  fee,  point 
directly  at  fuch  an  Earth,  as  we  have  defended. 
And  I  call  thefe  Traditions ,  becaufe  we  can¬ 
not  find  the  Original  Authors  of  them  ;  the 
ancient  ordinary  Glofs  (upon  Genefis )  which 
fome  make  eight  hundred  Yeats  old,  mentions 
both  thefe  Opinions ;  fo  does  Hijioria  Scholaf 
ficay  Alcuinm ,  Rah  anus  Maurusy  Tyranusy  and 
fuch  Collectors  of  Antiquity.  Bede  alfo  re¬ 
lates  that  of  the  Plainnefs  or  Smoothnefs  of 
the  Antediluvian  Earth.  Yet  thefe  are  report¬ 
ed  Traditionally,  as  it  were,  naming  no  Au¬ 
thors  or  Books  from  whence  they  were  taken: 
Nor  can  it  be  imagin'd  that  they  feign'd  them 
themfelves ;  to  what  End  or  Purpofe  ?  it  ferv’d 
no  Xntereft  ,*  or  upon  what  Ground  t  feeing 
they  had  no  Theory  that  could  lead  them  to 
fuch  Notions  as  thele,  or  that  could  be  ftreng- 
then’d  and  confirm’d  by  them.  Thofe  Opi¬ 
nions  alfo  of  the  Fathers,  which  we  recited  in 
the  feventh  Chapter,  placing  Paradife  beyond 
the  Torrid  Zone,  and  making  it  therefore  in- 
accefnble,  fuit  very  well  to  the  Form,  Quali¬ 
ties,  and  Bipartition  of  the  Primarval  Earth, 
and  feem  to  be  grounded  upon  them. 

Thus  much  may  lerve  for  a  lliort  Survey  of 
the  antient  Learning,  to  give  us  a  realonable 
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Account,  why  the  Memory  and  Knowledge 
of  the  Primitive  Earth  fliould  be  fc  much  loft 
out  of  the  World  ;  and  what  we  retain  of  it 
dill ;  which  would  be  far  more,  I  do  not 
doubt,  if  all  Manufcripts  were  brought  to 
light,  that  are  yet  extant  in  publick  or  private 
Libraries.  The  Truth  is,  one  cannot  judge 
with  Certainty,  neither  what  things  have  been 
recorded  and  preferv’d  in  the  Monuments  of 
Learning,  nor  what  are  dill ;  not  what  have 
been,  becaufe  fo  many  of  thofe  Monuments 
are  loft :  The  Alexandrian  Library,  which  we 
fpoke  of  before,  feems  to  have  been  the  great- 
ed  Collection  that  ever  was  made  before  Cbri- 
dianity,  and  the  Con flantinopclitan  (begun  by 
Conftantine ,  and  deftroy’d  in  the  fifth  Century* 
when  it  was  rais’d  to  the  Number,  as  is  faid* 
of  one  hundred  twenty  thoufand  Volumes) 
the  mod  valuable  that  was  ever  fince,  and 
both  thefe  have  been  permitted  by  Providence 
to  perifti  in  the  mercilefs  Fldmes.  Befide  thofe 
Devadations  of  Books  and  Libraries  that  have 
been  made  in  Chridendom,  by  the  Northern 
barbarous  Nations  overflowing  Europe,  and 
the  Saracens  and  Turks,  great  Parts  of  Afia  and 
Africk.  It  is  hard  therefore  to  pronounce 
what  Knowledge  hath  been  in  the  World,  or 
what  Accounts  of  Antiquity  ,*  neither  can 
we  well  judge  what  remain,  or  of  what  things 
the  Memory  may  be  dill  latently  confervfo  s 
For  befide  thofe  Manufcripts  that  are  yet  un¬ 
examin’d  in  thefe  Parts  of  Chridendom,  there 
are  many,  doubtlefs,  of  good  Value  in  other 
Parts  5  befide  thofe  that  lie  hid  in  the  uncbrif- 
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tianiz’d  Dominions.  The  Library  of  Fez  is 
faid  to  contain  thirty  two  thoufand  Volumes 
in  Arabick ;  and  though  the  Arahick  Learning 
was  moft  what  JVeflern ,  and  therefore  of  lels 
Account,  yet  they  did  deal  in  Eaftern  Learning 
too  ;  for  Avicenna  writ  a  Book  with  that  Ti¬ 
tle,  Pbilofophia  Orientally .  There  may  be  alfo 
in  the  Eafi  Thoufandsof  Manufcripts  unknown 
to  us,  of  greater  Value  than  moft  Books  we 
have  :  And  as  to  thofe  Subjeds  we  are  treat¬ 
ing  of,  I  fhould  promife  my  felf  more  Light 
and  Confirmation  from  the  Syriack  Authors 
than  from  any  others.  Thefe  things  being 
confider’d,  we  can  make  but  a  very  imperfed 
Eftimate,  what  Evidences  are  left  us,  and  what 
Accounts  of  the  primitive  Earth  ,*  and  if  thefe 
Dedudions  and  Defalcations  be  made,  both 
for  what  Books  are  wholly  loft,  and  for  what 
lie  afleep  or  dead  in  Libraries,  we  have  Rea- 
fon  to  be  fatisfied  in  a  Theory  of  this  Nature, 
to  find  fo  good  Atteftations  as  we  have  pro¬ 
duc’d  for  the  feveral  Parts  of  it ;  which  we 
purpofe  to  enlarge  upon  confiderably  at  ano¬ 
ther  time  and  occafion. 

But  to  carry  this  Objedion  as  far  as  may  be, 
let  us  luppofe  it  to  be  urg’d  ftill  in  the  laft 
Place,  that  though  thefe  Humane  Writings- 
have  perilh’d,  or  be  imperfed,  yet  in  the  Di¬ 
vine  Writings  at  leaft,  we  might  exped  that 
the  Memory  of  the  old  World,  and  of  the 
primitive  Earth  ftiouid  have  been  prelerv’d. 
To  this  I  anfwer  in  ftiort,  that  we  could  not 
exped  in  the  Scriptures  any  natural  Theory 
of  that  Earth,  nor  any  Account  of  it,  but 
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what  was  general ;  and  this  we  have  both 
by  the  Tehom  Rabba  of  Mofes ,  and  the  De- 
fcription  of  the  fame  Abyfs  in  other  Places  of 
Scripture,  as  we  have  fliown  at  large  in  the 
firft  Book,  Chap .  7.  And  alfo  by  the  Defcrip- 
tion  which  St.  Peter  hath  given  of  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  Heavens  and  Earth,  and  their  diffe¬ 
rent  Conftitution  from  the  prefent ;  which  is 
alfo  prov’d  by  the  Rainbow,  not  leen  in  the 
firft  World.  You  will  fay,  it  may  be,  that 
that  Place  of  St.  Peter ,  2  Pet .  3. 5,6,CJC.  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  another  Interpretation  -y  fo  are  moft 
Places  of  Scripture,  if  you  fpeak  of  a  bare 
Capacity,  they  are  capable  of  more  than  one 
Interpretation  :  But  that  which  is  moft  natu¬ 
ral,  proper,  and  congruous,  and  fuitable  to 
the  Words,  fuitable  to  the  Argument,  and 
fuitable  to  the  Context,  wherein  is  nothing  fu- 
perfluous  or  impertinent,  that  we  prefer  and 
accept  of  as  the  moft  reafonable  Interpretation. 
Befides,  in  fuch  Texts  as  relate  to  the  natural 
World,  if  of  two  Interpretations  propos’d,  one 
agrees  better  with  the  Theory  of  Nature  than 
the  other,  ceteris  paribus ,  that  ought  to  be 
prefer’d.  And  by  thefe  two  Rules  we  are 
willing  to  be  try ’d,  in  the  Exposition  of  that 
remarkable  Difcourfe  of  St.  Peters ,  and  to 
ftand  to  that  Senfe  which  is  found  moft  agree¬ 
able  to  them. 

Give  me  leave  to  conclude  the  whole  Dif¬ 
courfe  with  this  general  Confideration  :  T  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  there  is  a  Provi¬ 
dence  in  the  Conduct  of  Knowledge ,  as  well 
as  of  other  Affairs  on  the  Earth  ;  and  that  it 
:  ’  was 
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was  not  defign’d  that  all  the  Myfteries  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  Providence  fhould  be  plainly  and 
clearly  underftood  throughout  all  the  Ages  of 
the  World  i  but  that  there  is  an  Order  efta- 
blifh’d  fdr  this,  as  for  other  Things,  ands  cer¬ 
tain  Periods  and  Seafons  ,*  and  what  was  made 
known  to  the  Ancients  only  by  broken  Con- 
clufions  and  Traditions,  will  be  known  (in  the 
latter  Ages  of  the  World)  in  a  more  perfect 
way,  by  Principles  and  Theories.  The  In¬ 
crease  of  Knowledge  being  that  which  chan- 
geth  fo  much  the  Face  of  the  World,  and  the 
State  of  humane  Affairs,  I  do  not  doubt  but 
there  is  a  particular  Care  and  Superintendency 
for  the  Conduct  of  it  $  by  what  Steps  and  De¬ 
grees  it  fhould  come  to  light,  at  what  Seafons 
and  in  what  Ages ;  what  Evidence  fhould  be 
left,  either  in  Scripture,  Reafon  or  Tradition, 
for  the  Grounds  of  it  *  now  clear  or  oblcure, 
how  difpers’d  or  united  All  thefe  things 
were  weigh’d  and  confider’d,  and  fuch  Mea- 
fures  taken  as  belt  fuit  the  Defigns  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  the  general  ProjeX  and  Method 
propos’d  in  the  Government  of  the  World.  And 
I  make  no  Qieftion  but  the  State  both  of  the 
Old  World,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,  is  ex¬ 
hibited  to  us  in  Scripture  in  fuch  a  Meafure 
and  Proportion,  as  is  fit  for  this  foremention- 
ed  Purpofe  $  not  as  the  Articles  of  our  Faith, 
or  the  Precepts  of  a  good  Life,  which  he  that 
runs  may  read  *  but  to  the  -attentive  and  re¬ 
flexive,  to  thofe  that  are  unprejudic’d,  and  to 
thofe  are  inquifitive^  and  have  their  Minds 
open  and  prepar’d  for  the  Difeernment  of  My¬ 
fteries  of  fuch  a  Nature*'  Thw 
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Thus  much  in  Anfwer  to  that  general  01> 
jeCiion  which  might  be  made  againft  this 
Theory 3  That  it  is  not  founded  in  Antiquity.  I 
do  not  doubt  but  there  may  be  many  particular 
Objections  againft  Parts  and  Sections  of  it,  and 
the  expofing  it  thus  in  our  own  Tongue  may 
excite  lome  or  other,  it  may  be,  to  make 
them  ;  but  if  any  be  fo  minded,  I  defire  (if 
they  be  Scholars)  that  it  may  rather  be  in  La¬ 
tin ,  as  being  more  proper  for  a  Subject  of  this 
Nature ;  and  alio  that  they  would  keep  them- 
felves  clofe  to  the  Subftance  of  the  Theory, 
and  wound  that  as  much  as  they  can  :  But  to 
make  Excurfions  upon  Things  accidental  of 
collateral,  that  do  not  deftroy  the  Hypothefi r, 
is  but  to  trouble  the  World  with  Impertinen- 
cies.  Now  the  Subftance  of  the  Theory  is 
this,  THAT  there  was  a  Primitive  Earth  of 
another  Form  from  the  prefent,  and  inhabited 
by  Mankind  till  the  Deluge  :  That  it  had 
thofe  Properties  and  Conditions  that  we  have 
afcrib’d  to  it,  namely,  a  perpetual  Equinox  or 
Spring,  by  reafon  of  its  right  Situation  to  the 
Sun  i  was  of  an  oval  Figure,  and  the  exterior 
Face  of  it  fmooth  and  uniform,  without  Moun¬ 
tains  or  a  Sea.  That  in  this  Earth  flood  Para¬ 
dife  ;  the  DoClrine  whereof  cannot  be  under- 
ftood  but  upon  Suppofition  of  this  primitive 
Earth,  and  its  Properties.  Then  that  the  Dis¬ 
ruption  and  Fall  of  this  Earth  into  the  Abyfs, 
which  lay  under  it,  was  that  which  made  the 
univerfal  Deluge,  and  the  DeftruCtion  of  the 
old  World  ;  and  that  neither  Noah's  Flood, 
nor  the  prefent  Form  of  the  Earth,  can  be  ex- 
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plain’d  in  any  other  Method  that  is  rational, 
nor  by  any  other  Caufes  that  are  intelligible,  at 
leaft,  that  have  been  hitherto  propos’d  to  the 
World.  Thefe  are  the  Vitals  of  the  Theory, 
and  the  primary  Affertions,  whereof!  do  free¬ 
ly  profefs  my  full  Belief ;  and  whofoever  by  fo- 
lid  Reafons  will  fliow  me  in  an  Error,  and  un¬ 
deceive  me,  I  {hall  be  very  much  oblig’d  to 
him.  There  are  other  leffer  Conclufions  which 
flow  from  thefe,  and  may  be  call’d  Secondary, 
as  that  the  Longevity  of  the  Ante-diluvians 
depended  upon  their  perpetual  Equinox,  and 
the  perpetual  Equality  and  Serenity  of  the 
Air ;  That  fhe  Torrid  Zone  in  the  primitive 
Earth  was  uninhabitable,  and  that  all  their  Ri¬ 
vers  flow’d  from  the  extreme  Parts  of  the 
Earth  towards  the  Equinoctial ;  there  being 
neither  Rain,  nor  Rainbow,  in  the  temperate 
and  habitable  Regions  of  it :  And  laftly,  That 
the  Place  of  Paradife ,  according  to  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  Antiquity,  (for  I  determine  no  Place 
by  the  Theory)  was  in  the  fouthern  Hemi- 
fphere.  Thefe,  I  think,  are  all  truly  deduc’d 
and  prov’d  in  their  feveral  Ways,  tho’  they  be 
not  fuch  eflential  Parts  of  the  Theory,  as  the 
former.  There  are  alfo  betides,  many  parti¬ 
cular  Explications  that  are  to  be  contider’d 
with  more  Liberty  and  Latitude,  and  may  be 
perhaps  upon  better  Thoughts,  or  better  Ob- 
fervations,  corrected,  without  any  Prejudice 
to  the  general  Theory.  Thofe  Places  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  we  have  cited,  I  think,  are  all 
truly  apply’d  ,♦  and  I  have  not  mention’d  M o- 
[es's  Cojinopaia,  becaufe  I  thought  it  deliver’d 
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by  him  as  a  Lawgiver,  not  as  a  Philofopher; 
which  I  intend  to  fliow  at  large  in  another 
Treat  ife,  not  thinking  that  Difcuffion  proper 
for  the  vulgar  Tongue.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
are  to  remember,  that  fome  Allowances  are  to 
be  made  for  every  Hypothefis  that  is  new  pro-* 
pos’d  and  untry’d  ;  and  that  we  ought  not,  out 
of  Levity  of  Wit,  or  any  private  Defign,  dis¬ 
countenance  free  and  fair  Eflays  ;  nor  from  any 
other  Motive,  but  the  only  Love  and  Com 
cern  of  Truth. 

C  H  A  P.  X. 

Concerning  the  Anther  of  Nature . 

SEeing  the  Theory  which  we  have  propos’d 
in  this  Work  is  of  that  Extent  and  Com- 
prehenfion,  that  it  begins  with  the  firft 
Foundation  of  this  World,  and  is  to  reach  to 
the  laft  Period  of  it,  in  one  continued  Series 
or  Chain  of  Nature  ;  it  will  not  be  improper, 
before  we  conclude,  to  make  fome  Reflexions 
and  Remarks  what  Nature  is,  and  upon  what 
luperior  Caufes  Ihe  depends  in  all  her  Motions 
and  Operations :  And  this  will  lead  us  to  the 
Difcovery  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  and  to  the 
true  Notion  and  State  of  Natural  Providence , 
which  feems  to  have  been  hitherto  very  much 
negleded,  or  little  underftood  in  the  World. 
And  ’tis  the  more  reafonable  and  fitting  that 
we  fhould  explain  thefe  Notions  before  we 
fhut  up  this  Treatife,  left  thofe  natural  Expli¬ 
cations  which  we  have  given  of  the  Deluge, 
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and  other  Things,  ftiould  be  miftaken  or  mif- 
apply’d  ;  feeing  lome  are  apt  to  run  away  with 
Pieces  of  a  Difcourfe,  which  they  think  appli¬ 
cable  to  their  Purpofe,  or  which  they  can  ma- 
licioufly  reprefent,  without  attending  to  the 
Scope  or  juft  Limitations  of  what  is  Ipoken. 

By  Nature  in  general  is  underftood  all  the 
Powers  of  finite  Beings,  with  the  Laws  efta- 
bliflit  for  their  Adion  and  Condud  according 
to  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Things,  And  this 
extends  both  to  intellectual  Beings  and  corpo¬ 
real  ;  but  feeing  ’tis  only  the  material  World 
that  hath  been  the  Subject  of  our  Difcourfe, 
Nature,  as  to  that,  may  be  defin’d,  the  Pow¬ 
ers  of  Matter ,  with  the  Laws  eftablifh’d  for 
their  Action  and  Conduct.  Seeing  alfo  Matter 
hath  no  Action,  whether  from  it  f elf,  or  im- 
preft  upon  it ,  but  Motion,  as  to  the  corporeal 
World,  Nature  is  no  more  than  the  Powers 
and  Capacities  of  Matter,  with  the  Laws  that 
govern  the  Motions  of  it.  And  this  Definition 
is  fo  plain  and  eafy,  that,  I  believe,  all  Par¬ 
ties  will  agree  in  it ;  there  will  alio  be  no 
great  Controverfy  what  thefe  Laws  are.  As 
that  one  Part  ot  Matter  cannot  penetrate  ano¬ 
ther,  nor  be  in  feveral  Places  at  once;  That 
the  greater  Body  overcomes  the  lefs,  and  the 
fwifter  the  flower ;  That  all  Motion  is  in  a 
right  Line,  till  lomething  obftrud  it  or  divert 
it ;  which  are  Points  little  dilputed  as  to  the 
Matter  of  Fad  ;  but  the  Points  concerning 
which  the  Controverfy  arifeth,  and  which  are 
to  lead  us  to  the  Author  of  Nature,  are  thefe: 
Who  or  what  is  the  Author  of  thefe  Laws  ? 

of 
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of  this  Motion ,  and  even  of  Matter  it  felf,- 
and  of  all  thofe  Modes  and  Forms  of  it  which 
we  fee  in  Nature  ? 

The  Queftion  ufeth  chiefly  to  be  put  con¬ 
cerning  Motion ,  how  it  came  into  the  World  ; 
what  the  firft  Source  of  it  is,  or  how  Matter 
came  at  firfl:  to  be  mov’d  ?  For  the  fimple  No¬ 
tion  of  Matter,  not  divided  into  Parts,  nor  di- 
verfified,  doth  not  imply  Motion,  but  Exten- 
fion  only  :  ’Tis  true,  from  Extenfion  there  ne- 
ceftarily  follows  Mobility ,  or  a  Capacity  of  be¬ 
ing  mov’d  by  an  external  Power,  but  not  aftu- 
al  or  neceiTary  Motion,  fpringing  from  it  lei f. 
For  Dimenfions,  or  Length,  Breadth,  and 
Depth,  which  is  the  Idea  of  Matter,  or  of  a 
Body,  do  no  Way  include  local  Motion,  or 
Tranilation  of  Parts  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  do 
more  eafily  and  naturally  conceive  fimple  Ex¬ 
tenfion  as  a  Thing  fteady  and  fixt  5-  and  if  we 
conceive  Motion  in  it,  or  in  its  Parts,  we  muft 
fuperadd  fomething  to  our  firft  Thought,  and 
fomething  that  does  not  flow  from  Extenfion. 
As  when  we  conceive  a  Figure,  a  Triangle, 
Square,  or  any  other,  we  naturally  conceive  it 
fixt  or  quiefcent  ,•  and  if  afterwards  we  ima¬ 
gine  it  in  Motion,  that  is  purely  accidental  to 
the  Figure  ;  in  like  Manner  it  is  accidental  to 
Matter,  that  there  fhould  be  Motion  in  it,  it 
hath  no  inward  Principle  from  whence  that  can 
flow,  and  its  Nature  is  compleat  without  it ; 
wherefore,  if  we  find  Motion  and  Acftion  in 
Matter,  which  is  of  it  felf  a  dead  inadlive 
Mafs;  this  fhould  lead  us  immediately  to  the 
Author  of  Nature,  or  to  fome  external  Power 
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diftin#  from  Matter,  which  is  the  Caufe  of 
all  Motion  in  the  World. 

In  fingie  Bodies,  and  fingle  Parts  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  we  readily  believe  and  conclude.,  that  they 
do  not  move.,  tinlefs  fomething  move  them, 
and  why  ftiould  we  not  conclude  the  fame 
Thing  of  the  whole  Mafs  c*  If  a  Rock  or 
Mountain  cannot  move  it  felf,  nor  divide  it 
fel/}  either  into  great  Gobbets,  or  into  fmall 
Powder,  why  fliould  it  not  be  as  impoffible 
for  the  whole  Mafs  of  Matter  to  do  fo  ?  ’Tis 
true,  Matter  is  capable  both  of  Motion  and 
Reft,-  yet  to  conceive  it  undivided,  undiverfi- 
fied  and  unniov’d,  is  certainly  a  more  fimple 
Notion,  than  to  conceive  it  divided  and  mov’d ; 
and  this  being  fir  ft  in  Order  of  Nature,  and 
an  adequate  Conception  too,  we  ought  to  en¬ 
quire  and  give  our  lelves  an  Account  ho&v  it 
came  out  of  this  State,  and  by  what  Caufes, 
or,  as  we  laid  before,  how  Motion  came  firft 
into  the  World. 

In  the  fecond  Place,  That  Diverfity  which 
we  fee  in  Nature,  both  as  to  the  Qualities  oi 


Matter,  and  the  Compositions  of  it,  being  one 
Step  further  than  bare  Motion,  ought  alio  to 
be  a  further  Indication  of  the  Author  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  to  put  us  upon  Enquiry  into  the 
Caule.s  of  this  Diverfity.  There  is  nothing 
more  uniform  than  fimple  Extenfion,  nothing 
more  the  fame  throughout,  all  of  a  Piece,  and 
all  of  a  fort,  fimilar,  and  like  to  it  felf  every 
where  ;  yet  we  find  the  Mutter  of  the  Univerfe 
ciiv\r  fied  a  thoufand  Ways,  into  Heavens  and 
Earth,  Ait  md  Water,  Stars,  Meteors,  Light, 
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Darkness,  Stones,  Wood,  Animals,  and  all 
terreftrial  Bodies :  Thefe  Diverfifications  are 
ftill  further  Removes  from  the  natural  Unity 
and  Identity  of  Matter,  and  a  further  Argu¬ 
ment  of  feme  external  and  fuperior  Power 
that  hath  given  thefe  different  Forms  to  the 
feveral  Portions  of  Matter  by  the  Intervention 
of  Motion.  For  if  you  exclude  the  Author 
of  Nature,  and  fuppofe  nothing  but  Matter  in 
the  World,  take  whether  Hypothecs  you  will, 
either  that  Matter  is  without  Motion  of  itfelf, 
or  that  it  is  of  it  felf  in  Motion,  there  could 
not  arife  this  Diverfity,  and  thefe  Compofitions 
in  it.  If  it  was  without  Motion,  then  the 
Gale  is  plain,  for  it  would  be  nothing  but  an 
hard  inflexible  Lump  of  impenetrable  Exten¬ 
sion,  without  any  Diverfify  at  all.  And  if  you 
fuppofe  it  mov’d  of  it  lelf  or  to  have  an  innate 
Motion,  that  would  certainly  hinder  all  fort  of 
natural  Concretions  andComp6fltions,and  in  Ef- 
fed  deflroy  all  Continuity.  For  Motion,  if  it  be 
eflential  to  Matter,  it  is  eflential  to  every 
Atom  of  it,  and  equally  diffus’d  throughout 
all  its  Parts ;  and  all  thofe  Parts  or  Atoms 
would  be  equal  to  one  another,  and  as  little 
as  poflible ;  for  if  Matter  was  divided  into 
Parts  by  its  own  innate  Motion,  that  Would 
melt  it  down  into  Parts  as  little  as  poffible,  and 
consequently  all  equal  to  one  another,  there 
being  no  reaion  why  you  fhould  flop  thofe  Di» 
vifions,  or  the  Eifed  of  this  innate  Impetus  in 
any  one  Part  fooner  than  in  another,  or  in  any 
Part  indeed  till  it  was  divided  as  much  as  was 
poffible;  Wherefore  upon  this  Principle,  or  in 
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this  Method,  all  the  Matter  of  the  Univerfe 
would  be  one  liquid  or  volatile  Mafs,  fnialler 
than  Pin-duft,  nay,  than  Air  or  y£ther  5  and 
there  would  be  no  Diverfity  of  Forms,  only 
another  fort  of  Identity  from  the  former,  when 
we  fuppos’d  it  wholly  without  Motion.  And 
fo,  upon  the  whole,  you  fee,  that  Matter, 
whether  we  allow  it  Motion,  or  no  Motion, 
could  not  come  into  that  Variety  of  Tempers 
and  Compofitions  in  which  we  find  it  in  the 
World,  without  the  Influence  and  Dire&ion  of 
a  luperior  external  Caufe,  which  we  call  the 
Author  of  Nature. 

But  there  is  fiill  a  further  and  ftronger  Ar¬ 
gument  from  this  Head,  if  we  confider  not  on¬ 
ly  the  Diverfity  of  Bodies  that  the  Mafs  of 
Matter  is  cut  into,  but  alfo  that  that  Diverfity 
is  regular ,  and  in  fome  Parts  of  it  admirably 
artful  and  ingenious.  This  will  not  only  lead 
us  to  an  Author  of  Nature,  but  to  fuch  an 
Author  as  hath  Wifdom  as  well  as  Power. 
Matter  is  a  brute  Being,  fiupid  and  fenfelefs  $ 
and  tho’  we  ftiould  fuppofe  it  to  have  a  Force 
to  move  it  felf,  yet  that  it  ftiould  be  able  to 
meditate  and  confult,  and  take  its  Meafures 
howto  frame  a  World,  a  regular  and  beauti¬ 
ful  Stma&ure,  confifting  of  fuch  and  fuch  Parts 
and  Regions,  and  adapted  to  fuch  and  fuch 
Purpoles,  this  would  be  too  extravagant  to 
imagine ;  to  allow  it  not  only  Motion  from 
it  felf,  but  Wit  and  Judgment  too  ;  and  that 
before  it  came  into  any  organical  or  animate 
fpompolitiono 
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You’ll  fay,  it  may  be,  the  Frame  of  the 
World  was  not  the  Refult  of  Counfel  and  Con¬ 
futation,  but  of  Necejjity  Matter  being  once 
in  Motion  under  the  Conduct  of  thofe  Laws 
that  are  effential  to  it,  it  wrought  it  felf  by 
Degrees  from  one  State  into  another,  till  at 
length  it  came  into  the  prefent  Form  which 
we  call  the  World.  Thefe  are  Words  thrown 
out  at  Random ,  without  any  Pretence  of 
Ground,  only  to  fee  if  they  can  be  confuted  ; 
and  fo  they  may  eafily  be  ;  for  we  have 
fiiown  already,  that  if  Matter  had  innate  Mo¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  fo  far  from  running  into  the 
orderly  and  well  difpos’d  Frame  of  the  World, 
that  it  would  run  into  no  Frame  at  all,  into  no 
Forms  or  Compofitions,  or  Diverfity  of  Bo¬ 
dies  j  but  would  either  be  all  fluid,  or  all  fo- 
lid ;  either  every  Angle  Particle  in  a  feparate 
Motion,  or  all  in  one  continued  Mafs,  with  an 
univerfal  Tremor,  or  Inclination  to  move  with¬ 
out  a&ual  Separation  $  and  either  of  thefe  two 
States  is  far  from  the  Form  of  a  World.  Se¬ 
condly,  As  to  the  Laws  of  Motion,  as  fome 
of  them  are  effential  to  Matter,  fo  others  are 
not  demonftrable,  but  upon  Suppofition  of  an 
Author  of  Nature.  And  thirdly,  Tho’  all 
the  Laws  of  Motion  be  admitted,  they  can¬ 
not  bring  Matter  into  the  Form  of  a  World, 
unlefs  lome  Meafures  be  taken  at  Arft  by  an 
intelligent  Being ;  I  fay,  fome  Meafures  be 
taken  to  determine  the  primary  Motions  upon 
which  the  reft  depend,  and  to  put  them  in  a 
Way  that  leads  to  the  Formation  of  a  World. 
The  Mafs  muft  be  divided  into  Regions,  and 
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Centers  fsxt,  and  Motions  appropriated  to 
them  $  and  it  muft  be  confider’d  of  what  Mag¬ 
nitude  the  firft  Bodies,  or  the  firft  Divifions  of 
Matter  ftiould  be3  and  how  mov’d  :  Befides, 
there  muft  be  a  determinate  Proportion,  and 
certain  Degree  of  Motion  impreft  upon  the 
tmiverfal  Matter,  to  qualify  it  for  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  a  World  ,•  if  the  Dofe  was  either 
too  ftrong  or  too  weak,  the  Work  would  mil- 
carry  and  nothing  but  infinite  Wifdom  could 
fee  thro’  the  Effects  of  every  Proportion,  or 
every  new  Degree  of  Motion,  and  difcern 
which  was  belt  for  the  Beginning,  Progrefs, 
and  Perfection  of  a  World,  So  you  fee  the 
Author  of  Nature  is  no  Way  excluded,  or 
made  ufelefs  by  the  Laws  of  Motion  ;  nor  if 
Matter  was  promifcuoully  mov’d,  would  thefe 
be  fufficient  Caufes  of  themfelves  to  produce 
a  World,  or  that  regular  Diverfity  of  Bodies 
that  cornpofe  it. 

But  ’tis  hard  to  fatisfy  Men  agalnft  their  In¬ 
clinations,  or  their  In^erefl :  And  as  the  Re¬ 
gularity  of  the  Univerfe  was  always  a  great 
Stumbling-ftone  to  the  Epicureans ;  fo  they 
have  endeavour’d  to  make  Shifts  of  all  Sorts  to 
give  an  Account  and  Anfwer  to  it, without  Re- 
courfe  to  an  intelligent  Principle  ;  and  for  their 
lafl  Refuge,  they  fay,  that  Chance  might  bring 
that  to  pafs,  which  Nature  and  Neceflity  could 
not  do  $  the  Atoms  might  hit  upon  a  lucky 
Set  of  Motions,  which,  tho’  it  were  cafual 
and  fortuitous,  might  happily  lead  them  to 
the  forming  of  a  World.  A  lucky  hit  indeed, 
for  Chance  to  frame  a  World  :  But  this  is  a 
.  '  mere 
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mere  Shuffle  and  Collufton  $  for  if  there  was 
nothing  in  Nature  but  Matter,  there  could  be 
no  Inch  Thing  as  Chance ,  all  would  be  pure 
Mechanical  Necejjity ;  and  fo  this  Anfwer,  tho* 
it  feem  very  different,  is  the  fame  in  effedl 
with  the  former,  and  Epicure  with  his  A  to¬ 
rn  ills  are  oblig’d  to  give  a  juft  mechanical  Ac¬ 
count,  how  all  the  Parts  of  Nature,  the  mod 
compound  and  elaborate  Parts  not  excepted, rife 
from  their  Atoms  by  pure  Neceffity:There  could 
be  no  accidentalConcourfe  orCoalition  of  them, 
every  Step,  every  Motion,  every  Compofition 
was  fatal  and  neceffary,  and  therefore  ’tis  N 0 ri¬ 
fe  nfe  for  an  Epicurean  to  talk  of  Chance,  as 
Chance  is  oppos’d  to  Neceflity ;  and  if  tfhey 
oppofe  it  to  Counfel  and  Wifdom ,  ’tis  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  Nonfenfe,  to  fay  the  World  and  all 
its  Furniture  rofe  by  Chance,  in  that  Notion  of 
it.  But  it  will  deferve  our  Patience  a,  little 
to  give  a  more  full  and  diftinft  Anfwer  t:o  this, 
feeing  it  reacheth  all  their  Pleas  and  Fwafions 
at  once. 

What  Proof  or  Demonftration  of  Wifdom 
and  Counfel  can  be  given,  or  can  be:  deiir’d, 
that  is  not  found  in  feme  Part  of  the  World, 
animate  or  inanimate  i  We  know  but:  a  little 
Portion  of  the  Univerfe,  a  mere  Point  in  Com¬ 
panion,  and  a  broken  Point  too ;  and  yet  in 
this  broken  Point,  or  feme  final!  Parcels  of  it, 
there  is  more  of  Art,  Counfel  and  Wifdom 
fliown,  than  in  all  the  Works  of  Men  taken 
together,  or  than  in  all  our  Artificial  World. 
In  the  Conftnuftion  of  the  Body  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal,  there  is  more  of  Thought  and  Contri¬ 
vance, 
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Vance,  more  of  exquifite  Invention,  and  fit 
Difpofition  of  Parts,  than  is  in  all  the  Tem¬ 
ples,  Palaces,  Ships,  Theatres,  or  any  other 
Pieces  of  Architecture  the  World  ever  yet 
faw  :  And  not  Architecture  only,  but  all  other 
Mechanifm  whatfoever.  Engines,  Clock-work, 
or  any  other,  is  not  comparable  to  the  Body 
of  a  living  Creature.  Seeing  then  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  thefe  artificial  Works,  wherefoever  we 
meet  with  them,  to  be  the  EffeCts  of  Wit, 
Underftanding  and  Reafon,  is  it  not  manifeft 
Partiality,  or  Stupidity  rather,  to  deny  the 
W orks  of  Nature,  which  excel  thefe  in  all 
Degrees,  to  proceed  from  an  intelligent  Prin¬ 
ciple  ?  Let  them  take  any  Piece  of  humane 
Art,  or  any  Machine  fram’d  by  the  Wit  of 
Man,  and  compare  it  with  the  Body  of  an 
Animal,  either  for  Diversity  and  Multiplicity 
of  W  orkmanfhip,  or  Curiofity  in  the  minute 
Parts,  or  juft  Connexion  and  Dependance  of 
one  Thing  upon  another,  or  fit  Subferviency 
to  the  Ends  propos’d,  of  Life,  Motion,  Ufe 
and  Ornament  to  the  Creature  ;  and  if  in  all 
thefe  Itefpe&s  they  find  it  fuperior  to  any 
Work  o»f  humane  Production,  (as  they  certain¬ 
ly  muft  do)  why  Ihould  it  be  thought  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  inferior  and  fenfelefs  Caufes  ?  ought 
we  not  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  Things,  to 
proportion  the  Caufes  to  the  EfFeCt,  and  to 
{peak  Truth,  and  bring  in  an  honeft  VerdiCt 
for  Nature  as  well  as  Art  ? 

In  the  Compofition  of  a  perfect  Animal, 
there  are  four  feveral  Frames  or  Compages 
join’d  together,  the  natural,  vital,  animal  and 

genital : 
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genital :  Let  them  examine  any  one  of  thefe  . 
apart,  and  try  if  they  can  find  any  Thing  de- 
fedive  or  fuperfluous ,  or  any  Way  inept  for 
Matter  or  Form,  Let  them  view  the  whole 
Compages  of  the  Bones,  and  efpecially  the 
admirable  Conftrudtion,  Texture,  and  Difpo- 
fition  of  the  Mufcles,  which  are  join’d  with 
them  for  moving  the  Body,  or  its  Parts.  Let 
them  take  an  Account  of  the  little  Pipes  and 
Conduits  for  the  Juices  and  the  Liquors,  of 
their  Form  and  Diftribution  ;  or  let  them  take 
any  fingle  Organ  to  examine,  as  the  Eye,  or 
the  Ear,  the  Hand,  or  the  Heart :  In  each  of 
thefe  they  may  difcover  fuch  Arguments  of 
Wifdom,  and  of  Art,  as  will  either  convince 
them,  or  confound  them  ;  tho’  ftill  they  mull 
leave  greater  undifcover’d.  We  know  little 
the  infenfible  Form  and  Contexture  of  the 
Parts  of  the  Body,  nor  the  juft  Method  of 
their  Adtion  :  We  know  not  yet  the  Manner* 
Order  and  Caufes  of  the  Motion  of  the  Heart* 
which  is  the  chief  Spring  of  the  whole  Ma¬ 
chine  ;  and  with  how  little  Exa&nefs  do  we 
underftand  the  Brain,  and  the  Parts  belonging 
to  it  ?  W  hy  of  that  Temper  and  of  that  Form  : 
How  Motions  are  propagated  there,  and  how 
conferv’d  :  How  they  anfwer  the  feveral  Ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Mind  :  Why  inch  little  Difcorn- 
pofures  of  it  difturb  our  Senfes,  and  upon 
what  little  Differences  in  this  the  great  Diffe¬ 
rences  of  Wits  and  Genius’s  depend.  Yet- 
feeing  in  all  thefe  Organs,  whofe  Make  and 
Manner  of  Adtion  we  cannot  difcover,  we  fee 
however  by  the  Effe&s,  that  they  are  truly 

fitted 
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fitted  for  thofe  Offices  to  which  Nature  hath 
defign’d  them,  we  ought  in  Reafon  to  admire 
that  Art  which  we  cannot  penetrate.  At  leaft 
we  cannot  but  judge  it  a  Thing  abfurd,  that 
what  we  have  not  Wit  enough  to  find  out  or 
comprehend,  we  fliouid  not  allow  to  be  an 
Argument  of  Wit  and  Underftanding  in  the 
Author,  or  Inventor  of  it.  This  would  be 
againft  all  Logick,  common  Senfe,  and  com¬ 
mon  Decorum .  Neither  do  I  think  it  poffible 
to  the  Mind  of  Man,  while  we  attend  to  Evi¬ 
dence,  to  believe  that  thefe,  and  fuch  like 
Works  of  Nature  came  by  Chance ,  as  they 
call  it,  or  without  Providence,  Forecaft  and 
Wifdom,  either  in  the  firft  Caules,  or  in  the 
proximate ;  in  the  Defign,  or  in  the  Execu¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  Preparation  to  them,  or  in  the  fi- 
nilhing  of  them. 

Wherefore,  in  my  Judgment,  if  any  be  of 
this  Perfuafion,  it  cannot  be  fo  much  the  Etfed: 
of  their  Underftanding,  as  of  their  Difpofition 
and  Inclination ;  and  in  moral  Things,  Mens 
Opinions  do  as  often  fpring  from  the  one,  as 
from  the  other.  For  my  Part,  I  do  generally 
diftinguiili  of  two  Sorts  of  Opinions  in  all 
Men,  Inclination-opinion x,  and  Reafon  d-opiniom; 
Opinions  that  grow  upon  Mens  Complexions, 
and  Opinions  that  are  the  Refults  of  their 
Reafon  ;  and  I  meet  with  very  few  that  are  of 
a  Temperament  fo  equal,  or  a  Conftitution  fo 
even  pois’d,  but  that  they  incline  to  one  Set  of 
Opinions  rather  than  another,  antecedently  to 
all  Proofs  of  Reafon  :  And  when  they  have 
efpous’d  their  Opinions  from  that  fecret  Sym¬ 
pathy, 
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pathy,  then  they  find  out  as  good  Reafons  as 
they  can  to  maintain  them,  and  fay,  nay  think 
fometimes,  that  ’twas  for  the  fake  of  thofe 
Reafons  that  they  firfAmbrac’d  them.  We 
may  commonly  diftinguifh  thefe  Inclination- 
opinions  from  the  rational,  becaufe  we  find 
them  accompanied  with  more  Heat  than  Light, 
a  great  deal  of  Eagernefs  and  Impatience  in 
defending  of  them,  and  but  (lender  Arguments* 
One  might  give  Pittances  of  this,  both  in  Se&s 
of  Religion  and  Philofophy,  in  Platonifls ,  Sto- 
ichy  and  Epicurean r,  that  are  fo  by  their  Tem¬ 
per  more  than  their  Reafon  ;  but  to  our  Pur- 
pofe  it  will  be  fufficient  to  inftance  in  one 
hearty  Epicureany  Lucretius ,  who  is  manifeftly 
fuch,  more  from  his  Inclination,  and  the  Bent 
of  his  Spirit,  than  from  the  Force  of  Argu¬ 
ment.  For  tho’  his  Suppofitions  be  very  pre¬ 
carious  ,  and  his  Reafonings  all  along  very 
flight,  he  will  many  times  ftrut  and  triumph, 
as  if  he  had  wrefled  the  Thunder  out  of  Jove's 
right  Hand  ;  and  a  Mathematician  is  not 
more  confident  of  his  Demonftration,  than 
he  feems  to  be  of  the  Truth  of  his  fhal- 
low  Philofophy.  From  fuch  a  Principle  of  na¬ 
tural  Complexion  as  this,  I  allow  a  Man  may 
be  atheiftical,  but  never  from  the  calm  Dic¬ 
tate  of  his  Reafon  ;  yet  he  may  be  as  confident 
and  as  tenacious  of  his  Conclufion,  as  if  he 
had  a  clear  and  dittind:  Evidence  for  it.  For  I 
take  it  to  be  a  true  Maxim  in  humane  Nature, 
that  a  flrong  Inclination ,  with  a  little  Evidence , 
is  equivalent  to  a  flrong  Evidence .  And  therefore 
we  are  not  to  be  furpriz’d  if  we  find  Men  con¬ 
fident 
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fident  in  their  Opinions  many  times  far  be¬ 
yond  the  Degree  of  their  Evidence,  feeing 
there  are  other  Things,  befides  Evidence,  that 
incline  the  Will  to  oiwConclufion  rather  than 
another.  And  as  I  have  inftanc’d  in  natural 
Complexion,  lb  Intereft  hath  the  fame  Effect 
upon  humane  Nature,  becaufe  it  always  begets 
an  Inclination  to  thofe  Opinions  that  favour 
our  Intereft,  and  a  Disinclination  to  the  con¬ 
trary  :  And  this  Principle  may  be  another  In¬ 
gredient,  and  fecret  Perfuafive  to  Atheifm ; 
for  when  Men  have  run  themfelves  fo  deep  in¬ 
to  Vice  and  Immorality,  that  they  expeft  no 
Benefit  from  a  God,  5tis  in  a  Manner  neceflary 
to  their  Quiet,  and  the  Eafe  of  their  Mind,  that 
they  ftiould  fancy  there  is  none  ;  for  they  are 
afraid,  if  there  be  a  God,  that  he  will  not 
ftand  neuter,  and  let  them  alone  in  another 
World.  This,  I  fay,  is  neceifary  to  the  Quiet 
of  their  Mind,  unlefs  they  can  attain  that 
great  Art,  which  many  labour  after,  of  Non - 
reflection,  or  an  unthinking  Faculty ,  as  to  God 
and  a  World  to  come.  But  to  return  to  our 

Argument,  after  this  Ihort  Digreflion - 

And  as  that  regular  Diverfity  which  we  fee 
in  the  Forms  of  Nature,  and  efpecially  in 
the  Bodies  of  Animals,  could  not  be  from  any 
blind  Principle  either  of  Neceffity  or  of  Chance ; 
fo  in  the  laft  Place,  that  Subordination  which 
we  lee  in  the  Parts  of  Nature,  and  Subfer- 
viency  to  one  another,  the  lefs  Noble  to  the 
more  Noble,  the  Inanimate  to  the  Animate, 
and  all  Things  upon  Earth  unto  Man,  muft 
needs  have  been  the  Effect  of  fome  Being 

higher 
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higher  than  Matter;  that  did  wifely  difpofe 
all  Things  fo  at  firft,  and  doth  fliil  conferve 
them  in  the  fame  Order.  If  Man  had  been 
born  into  the  Worlds  and  a  numerous  Hoft  of 
Creatures,  without  any  Provifion  or  Accom¬ 
modation  made  for  their  Subfiflence  and  Con¬ 
veniences,  we  might  have  fufpeded  that  they 
had  come  by  Chance,  and  therefore  were  fo 
ill  provided  for  :  but  which  of  them  can  com¬ 
plain  ?  through  their  various  Kinds  and  Orders, 
what  is  there  awanting  ?  They  are  all  fitted 
to  their  feveral  Elements,  and  their  ways  of 
living.  Birds,  Beafts,  and  Fifhes,  both  by  the 
Form  and  Shape  of  their  Bodies,  the  manner 
of  their  Coverings  and  the  Quality  of  their 
-Food.  Befides,  they  are  inftru&ed  in  little 
Arts  and  Inftinds  for  their  Confervation  ;  and 
not  only  for  their  proper  Confervation,  but  alfo 
to  find  a  way  to  make  and  bring  up  young  ones, 
and  leave  behind  them  a  Pofterity  :  And  all 
this  in  fo  fit  a  Method,  and  by  fuch  a  pretty 
Train  of  Adions,  as  is  really  admirable. 

Man  is  the  Mafler  of  all,  and  of  him  a  dou¬ 
ble  Care  is  taken  ;  that  he  fhould  neither 
want  what  Nature  can  afford,  nor  what  Art 
can  fupply . ,  He  could  not  be  provided  of  all 
Conveniences  by  Nature  only,  efpedally  to 
fecure  him  againft  the  Injuries  of  the  Air  ;  but 
in  recompence.  Nature  hath  provided  Mate¬ 
rials  for  all  thofe  Arts  which  fhe  faw  would  be 
needful  in  humane  Life,  as  Building,  Cioath- 
ing,  Navigation,  Agriculture,  Qc.  that  fo  Man¬ 
kind  might  have  both  wherewithal  to  anfwer 
their  Occafions,  and  alfo  to  employ  their  time, 
B  00  k  II.  E  e  and 
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and  exercife  their  Ingenuity.  This  Oeconomy 
of  Nature,  as  I  may  call  it,  or  well  ordering 
of  the  great  Family  of  living  Creatures,  is  an 
Argument  both  of  Goodnefs  and  of  Wifdom, 
and  is  every  way  far  above  the  Powers  of  Brute 
Matter.  All  regular  Adminiftration  we 
afcribe  to  Conduct  and  Judgment  :  If  an  Ar¬ 
my  of  Men  be  wfcll  provided  for  in  things  ne- 
ceflary  both  for  Food,  Cloaths,  Arms,  Lod¬ 
ging,  Security  and  Defence,  fo  as  nothing  is 
awanting  in  fo  great  a  Multitude,  we  fuppofe 
it  the  EffeCt  of  Care  and  Forecaft  in  thofe 
Perfons  that  had  the  Charge  of  it  ;  they  took 
their  Meafures  at  firft,  computed  and  propor¬ 
tion’d  one  thing  to  another,  made  good  Regu¬ 
lations,  and  gave  Orders  for  convenient  Sup¬ 
plies.  And  can  we  fuppofe  the  great  Army 
of  Creatures  upon  Earth  manag’d  and  provi¬ 
ded  for  with  lefs  Fore-thought  and  Providence, 
nay,  with  none  at  all,  by  meer  Chance  ?  This 
is  to  recede  from  all  Rules  and  Analogy  of 
Reafon,  only  to  ferve  a  Turn,  and  gratify  an 
unreafonable  Humour. 

To  conclude  this  Argument ;  there  are  two 
general  Heads  of  things,  if  I  recoiled:  aright, 
which  we  make  the  Marks  and  Characters  of 
Wifdom  and  Reafon,  Works  of  Art,  and  the 
ConduCt  of  Affairs  or  Direction  of  Means  to 
an  End  ,*  and  whereloever  we  meet,  either 
with  regular  material  Works,  or  a  regular  Or¬ 
dination  of  Affairs,  we  think  we  have  a  good 
Title  and  Warrant  to  derive  them  from  an  in¬ 
telligent  Author  :  Now  thefe  two  being  found 
in  the  natural  World,  and  that  in  an  eminent: 

+  Degree* 
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Degree,  the  one  in  the  Frame  of  it,  and  the 
other  in  the  Oeconomy  of  it,  we  have  all  the 
Evidence  and  Ground  that  can  be  in  arguing 
from  Things  vifible  to  Things  invisible,  that 
there  is  an  Author  of  Nature,  fuperiour  both 
to  humane  Power  and  humane  Wifdom. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  any  further  Proofs 
or  Difcoveries  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  let 
us  refled:  a  little  upon  thofe  we  have  already 
infilled  upon  ;  which  have  been  taken  wholly 
from  the  material  World,  and  from  the  com* 
mon  Courfe  of  Nature.  The  very  Exiftence 
of  Matter  is  a  Proof  of  a  Deity,  for  the  Idea 
of  it  hath  no  Connexion  with  Exiftence,  as 
we  ftiall  (how  hereafter ;  however  we  will 
take  leave  now  to  fet  it  down  with  the  reft  in 
Order  as  they  follow  one  another. 

1 .  The  Exiftence  of 'Matter. 

2.  The  Motion  of  Matter* 

3.  The  juft  Quantity  and  Degree  of  that  Motion, 

4.  The  fir  ft  Form  of  the  Univerfe  upon  Motion 
impreft ;  both  as  to  the  Dmfions  of  Matter  3 
and  the  Leading  Motions. 

5.  The  Laws  for  Communication  and  Regula¬ 
tion  of  that  Motion . 

6.  The  regular  Effects  of  it ,  efpecially  in  the 
Animate  World. 

7.  The  Oeconomy  of  Nature ,  and  fit  Subordi¬ 
nation  of  one  part  of  the  World  to.  another , 

The  five  firft  of  thefe  Heads  are  Prerequi¬ 
sites,  and  Preparatives  to  the  Formation  of  a 
World,  and  the  two  laft  are  as  the  Image  and 

Ee  z  Character 
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.Character  of  its  Maker,  of  his  Power,  Good- 
nefs  and  Wifdom,  impreft  upon  it.  Every  one 
of  them  might  well  deferve  a  Chapter  to  it 
felf,  if  the  Subject  was  to  be  treated  on  at 
large  ;  but  this  is  only  an  occafional  Differta- 
tion,  to  ftate  the  Powers  of  Matter,  left  they 
ftiould  be  thought  boundlefs,  and  the  Author 
of  Nature  unneceflary,  as  the  Epicureans  pre¬ 
tend  ,*  but  notwithftanding  their  vain  Confi¬ 
dence  and  Credulity,  I  defy  them,  or  any 
Man  elfe,  to  make  Senfe  of  the  material 
“World,  without  placing  a  God  at  the  Center 
of  it. 

To  thefe  Considerations  taken  wholly  from 
the  corporeal  World,  give  me  leave  to  add 
one  of  a  mix’d  Nature,  concerning  the  Union 
of  our  Soul  and  Body.  This  ftrange  Effed,  if 
rightly  underftood,  doth  as  truly  difcover  the 
Author  of  Nature,  as  many  Effeds  that  are 
accounted  more  fupernatural.  The  Incarna¬ 
tion,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  of  a  Spiritual  Subftance,  is 
to  me  a  kind  of  (landing  Miracle  ,*  that  there 
fhould  be  inch  an  Union  and  Connexion  reci¬ 
procally  betwixt  the  Motions  of  the  Body,  and 
the  Adions  and  Paffions  of  the  Soul ;  betwixt 
a  Subftance  inteliedual,  and  a  Parcel  of  orga¬ 
niz’d  Matter  $  can  be  no  Effed  of  either  of 
thofe  Subftances  ;  being  wholly  diftind  in 
themfelves,  and  remote  in  their  Natures  from 
one  another.  For  Inftance,  when  my  Finger 
is  cut,  or  when  ’tis  burnt,  that  my  Soul  there¬ 
upon  ihould  feel  inch  a  Smart  and  violent  Pain, 
is  no  Confequence  of  Nature,  or  does  not  fol¬ 
low  from  any  Connexion  there  is  betwixt  the 
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Motion  or  Division  of  that  Piece  of  Matter, 
I  call  my  Finger,  and  the  Paffion  of  that  Spi¬ 
rit  I  call  my  Soul ;  for  thefe  are  two  diftind: 
Effences,  and  in  themfelves  independent  upon 
one  another,  as  much  as  the  Sun  and  my  Body 
are  independent  ,•  and  there  is  no  more  Reafon 
in  ftriht  Nature,  or  in  the  eflential  Chain  of 
Caufes  and  Effe&s,  that  my  Soul  lliould  fuffer, 
or  be  affe&ed  with  this  Motion  in  the  Finger, 
than  that  the  Sun  Ihould  be  affe&ed  with  it ; 
nay,  there  is  lefs  Reafon,  if  lefs  can  be,  for 
the  Sun  being  corporeal,  as  the  Finger  is,  there 
is  fome  remote  Poffibility  that  there  might  be 
Communication  of  Motion  betwixt  them  ;  but 
Motion  cannot  beget  a  Thought,  or  a  Paffion, 
by  its  own  Force  5-  Motion  can  beget  nothing 
but  Motion,and  if  itfliould  produce  a  Thought, 
the  Effect  would  be  more  noble  than  theCaufe. 
Wherefore  this  Union  is  not  by  any  Neceffity 
of  Nature,  but  only  from  a  pofitive  Inftitution 
or  Decree,  eftablifh’d  by  the  Author  of  Na¬ 
ture,  that  there  fhould  be  fifth  a  Communica¬ 
tion  betwixt  thefe  two  Subftances  for  a  time, 
viz.  during  the  Vitality  of  the  Body. 

’Tis  true  indeed,  if  Thought,  Apprehension, 
and  Reafon,  was  nothing  but  corporeal  Mo¬ 
tion,  this  Argument  would  be  of  no  Force  * 
but  to  fuppofe  this,  is  to  admit  an  Abfurdity 
to  cure  a  Difficulty ;  to  make  a  Thought  out 
of  a  local  Motion  is  like  making  a  God  out 
of  a  Stock,  or  a  Stone  j  for  thefe  two  are  as 
remote  in  their  Nature,  and  haye  as  different 
Idea's  in  the  Mind,  as  any  two  difparate 
Things  we  can  prop^fe  or  conceive  ;  Number 
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and  Colour,  a  Triangle  and  Virtue,  Free-will 
and  a  Pyramid,  are  not  more  unlike,  more  dif- 
tant,  or  of  more  different  Forms,  thanThought 
and  local  Motion.  Motion  is  nothing  but  a 
Body’s  changing  its  Place  and  Situation  amongft 
other  Bodies, and  what  Affinity  or  Refemblance 
hath  that  to  a  Thought  ?  How  is  that  like  to 
Pain,  or  to  a  Doubt  of  the  Mind  ?  to  Hope 
pr  to  Defire  ?  to  the  Idea  of  God  ?  to  any  Ad 
of  the  Will  or  Underftanding,  as  judging,  con- 
fenting,  reafoning,  remembring,  or  any  other  ? 
Thefe  are  things  of  feveral  Orders  that  have  no 
Similitude,  nor  any  Mixture  of  one  another. 
And  as  this  is  the  Nature  of  Motion,  fo,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  Thought  there  are  two 
Thing^Confcioufnefs  and  a  Reprefentation  ;  Con- 
fcioufnefs  is  in  all  Thoughts  indifferently,  whe¬ 
ther  diftind  or  confus’d,  for  no  Man  thinks 
but  he  is  confcious  that  he  thinks,  nor  per¬ 
ceives  any  thing  but  he  is  confcious  that  he 
perceives  it ;  there  is  alfo  in  a  Thought,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  diftind,  a  Reprefentation  ;  ’tis 
the  Image  of  that  we  think  upon,  and  makes 
its  Objed  prefent  to  the  Mind.  Now  what 
hath  local  Motion  to  do  with  either  of  thefe 
two,  Confcioufnefs  or  Reprefentativenefs  ? 
How  doth  it  include  either  of  them,  or  hold 
them  any  way  affix’d  to  its  Nature  ?  I  think 
one  may  with  as  good  Senfe  and  Reafon  ask 
of  what  Colour  a  Thought  is,  green  or  fcarlet, 
as  what  fort  of  Motion  it  is ;  for  Motion,  of 
what  fort  foever,  can  never  be  confcious,  nor 
reprefent  Things  as  our  Thoughts  do.  I  have 
noted  thus  much  in  general,  only  to  fhow  the 
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different  Nature  of  Motion  and  Cogitation* 
that  we  may  be  the  more  fenfible  that  they 
have  no  mutual  Connexion  in  us*  nor  in  any 
other  Creature,  from  their  Effence  or  eilential 
Properties,  but  by  a  fupervenient  Power  from 
the  Author  of  Nature,  who  hath  thus  united 
the  Soul  and  the  Body  in  their  Operations. 

We  have  hitherto  only  confider’d  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Courfe  of  Nature,  and  what  Indications 
and  Proofs  of  its  Author,  that  affords  us : 
There  is  another  remarkable  Head  of  Argu¬ 
ments  from  Effects,  extraordinary  and  fu per¬ 
mit  ural,  fuch  as  Miracles,  Prophecies,  Infpira- 
tions,  Prodigies,  Apparitions,  Witchcraft,  Sor¬ 
ceries,  (jc.  Thefe,  at  one  Step,  lead  us  to  home- 
thing  above  Nature,  and  this  is  the  Ihorteft 
way,  and  the  molt  popular  ;  feveral  Argu¬ 
ments  are  luited  to  feveral  Tempers,  and  God 
hath  not  left  himfelf  without  a  proper  Witnefs 
to  every  Temper  that  is  not  wilfully  blind. 
Of  thefe  Witnenes  we  now  fpeak  of,  the  mod 
confiderable  are  Miracles,  and  the  moft  con¬ 
fiderable  Records  of  them  are  the  Books  of 
Scripture ;  which  if  we  confider  only  as  an 
Hiftory,  and  as  having  nothing  facred  in  them 
more  than  other  good  Hiftories,  that  is,  Truth 
*  in  Matter  of  Fa<ft,  we  cannot  doubt  but  there 
have  been  Miracles  in  the  World,  that  M ofes 
and  the  Prophets,  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles, 
wrought  Miracles,  I  can  no  more  queftion, 
than  that  Ctffar  and  Alexander  fought  Battels, 
and  took  Cities.  So  alfo  that  there  were 
true  Prophecies  and  Infpirations,  we  know 
from  Scripture,  only  confider’d  as  a  true  Hif« 
{■ '  t •• .  ,Ee  4  tory. 
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tory.  But  as  for  other  fupernatural  EflFe&s 
that  are  not  recorded  there,  we  have  Realon 
to  examine  them  more  ftriftly  before  we  re¬ 
ceive  them,  at  lead  as  to  particular  Inftances ; 
for  I  am  apt  to  think  they  are  like  Lotteries* 
where  there  are  ten  or  twenty  Blanks  for  one 
Prize  ,*  but  yet  if  there  were  no  Prizes  at  all, 
the  Lottery  would  not  have  Credit  to  lubfift, 
and  would  be  cry’d  down  as  a  perfeft  Cheat: 
So  if  amongft:  thole  many  Stories  of  Prodigies* 
Apparitions,  and 'Witchcrafts,  there  were  not 
fome  true,  the  very  Fame  and  Thought  of 
them  would  die  from  amongft  Men,  and  the 
firft  Broachers  of  them  would  be  hooted  at  as 
Cheats.  As  a  falfe  Religion,  that  hath  nothing 
true  and  lolid  mix’d  with  it,  can  Icarce  be 
fix’d  upon  Mankind  ;  but  where  there  is  a 
Mixture  of  true  and  falfe,  the  Strength  of 
the  one  fupports  the  Weaknefs  of  the  other. 
As  for  Sorcery,  the  Inftances  and  Examples  of 
it  are  undeniable  ;  not  fo  much  thofe  few  fcat- 
ter’d  Inftances  that  happen  now  and  then  among 
us,  but  Inch  as  are  more  conftant,  and  in  a 
manner  National,  in  fome  Countries,  and 
amongft  barbarous  People.  Befides,the  Oracles, 
and  the  Magick  that  was  fo  frequent  amongft 
the  Ancients,  Ihow  us  that  there  have  been 
always  fome  Powers  more  than  Humane  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  Affairs  of  Mankind.  But  this 
Topick  from  Effects,  extraordinary  and  fuper- 
jiatural*  being  in  a  great  meafure  Hiftorical, 
and  relpefting  evil  Spirits  as  well  as  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Nature,  is  not  fo  proper  for  this 
Places  a-  *  u  •  ‘  }  y  '  * 
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There  is  a  third  Set  or  Head  of  Arguments* 
that  to  fome  Tempers  are  more  cogent  and 
convi&ive  than  any  of  thefe,  namely.  Argu¬ 
ments  AbftraEt  and  Metaphyfical ;  And  thefe  do 
not  only  lead  us  to  an  Author  of  Nature  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  fliow  us  more  of  his  Properties  and 
Perfe&ions ;  reprefent  him  to  us  as  a  fupreme 
Deity,  infinitely  perfedt,  the  Fountain  of  all 
Being,  and  the  fleady  Center  of  all  Things. 
But  Rea  foils  of  this  Order  being  of  a  finer 
Thread,  require  more  Attention,  and  fome 
Preparation  of  Mind  to  make  us  difcern  them 
well,  and  be  duly  fenfible  of  them.  When  a 
Man  hath  withdrawn  himfelf  from  the  Noife 
of  this  bufy  World,  lock’d  up  his  Senfes  and 
his  Paffions,  and  every  thing  that  would  unite 
him  with  it  ,*  commanded  a  general  Silence  in 
the  Soul,  and  fuffers  not  a  Thought  to  ffir, 
but  what  looks  inwards ;  let  him  then  refledt 
ferioufly,  and  ask  himfelf,  What  am  7,  and 
Hozv  came  I  into  Being  ?  If  I  was  Author  and 
Original  to  my  felf,  furely  I  ought  to  feel  that 
mighty  Power,  and  enjoy  the  Pleafure  of  it ; 
but,  alas,  I  am  confcious  of  no  fuch  Force  or 
Virtue,  nor  of  any  thing  in  my  Nature,  that 
fhould  give  me  neceffary  Exigence  ;  it  hath 
no  Connexion  with  any  part  of  me,  nor  any 
Faculty  in  me,  that  I  can  difcern.  And  now 
that  I  do  ex  iff,  from  what  Caufes  foever,  Can 
1  fecure  my  felf  in  Being  7  now  that  I  am  in 
Pofleffion,  am  I  fure  to  keep  it  ?  am  I  certain 
that  three  Minutes  hence  I  fhall  ftill  exiff  ? 
I  may  or  I  may  not,  for  ought  I  fee  ;  either 
ieems  poflible  in  itfelf,  and  either  is  contin- 
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gent  as  to  me;  I  find  nothing  in  my  Nature 
that  can  warrant  my  Subfiftence  for  one  Day* 
for  one  Hour*  for  one  Moment  longer.  I  am 
nothing  but  Thoughts,  fleeting  Thoughts* 
that  chafe  and  *  extinguifh  one  another  ,*  'and 
my  Being,  for  ought  I  know,  is  fucceffive,  and 
as  dying  as  they  are,  and  renew’d  to  me  every 
Moment,  This  I  am  fure  of,  that  fo  far  as 
I  know  my  felf,  and  am  confcious  what  I  am, 
there  is  no  Principle  of  Immutability,  or  of 
neceffary  and  indefectible  Exiftence  in  my  Na¬ 
ture  j  and  therefore  I  ought  in  Reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  I  ftand  or  fall  at  the  Mercy  of  other 
Caufes,  and  not  by  my  own  Will,  or  my  own 
Sufficiency. 

Befides,  I  am  very  fenfible,  and  in  this  I  can¬ 
not  be  miftaken,  that  my  Nature  is  in  feveral 
refpeCts  weak  and  impeded:,  both  as  to  Will 
and  Underftanding.  I  Will  many  Things  in 
vain,  and  without  effeCt,and  I  Wifh  often  what 
I  have  no  Ability  to  execute  or  obtain.  And 
as  to  my  Underftanding,  how  defective  is  it  ? 
how  little  or  nothing  do  I  know  in  Comparifon 
of  what  I  am  ignorant  of?  Almoft  all  the  in¬ 
tellectual  World  is  fhut  up  to  me,  and  the  far 
greateft  Part  of  the  corporeal  ;  and  in  thofe 
Things  that  fall  under  my  Cognizance,  how 
often  am  I  miftaken  ?  I  am  confin’d  to  a  nar¬ 
row  Sphere,  and  yet  within  that  Sphere  I  often 
err ;  my  Conceptions  of  Things  are  obicure 
and  confus’d,  my  Reafon  ihort-iighted  ;  I  am 
forc’d  often  to  correct  my  left,  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  judg’d  fa  lie,  and  contented  to  an 
Error.  In  fum  >  ail  my  Powers  I  And  are 
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limited,  and  I  can  eafily  conceive  the  fame 
kind  of  Perfections  in  higher  Degrees  than  I 
poflefs  them,  and  confequently  there  are  Be* 
ings,  or  may  be,  greater  and  more  excellent 
than  my  felf,  and  more  able  to  fubfift  by  their 
own  Power,  (To  rehetov  TpoVepov  <r%  <pvcrei  arshsg. 
Arift.)  Why  fhould  I  not  therefore  believe 
that  my  Original  is  from  thofe  Beings  rather 
than  from  my  felf  ?  For  every  Nature,  the 
more  great  and  perfect  it  is,  the  nearer  it  ap*» 
proacheth  to  Neceffity  of  Exiftence,  and  to  a 
Power  of  producing  other  Things.  Yet,  the 
Truth  is,  it  muft  be  acknowledg’d,  that  fo 
long  as  the  Perfections  of  thofe  other  Beings 
are  limited  and  finite,  tho’  they  be  far  fuperior 
to  us,  there  is  no  Neceflity  arifeth  from  their 
Nature  that  they  fhould  exiffii  and  the  fame 
Arguments  that  we  have  us’d  againft  our  felves* 
they  may,  in  Proportion,  ufe  againft  them- 
felvesj  and  therefore  we  muft  ftill  advance 
higher  to  find  a  felf-originated  Being,  whofe 
Exiftence  muft  flow  immediately  from  his  EC* 
fence,  or  have  a  neceffary  Connexion  with  it. 

And  indeed  all  thefe  different  Degrees  of 
higher  and  higher  Perfections  lead  us  directly 
'  to  an  higheft,  or  tupreme  Degree,  #hich  is 
infinite  and  unlimited  Perfection.  As  fubordi- 
nate  Caufes  lead  to  the  firft,  fo  Natures  more 
perfect  one  than  another  lead  us  to  a  Nature 
infinitely  perfect,  which  is  the  Fountain  of 
them  all.  Thither  we  muft  go,  if  we  will 
follow  the  Courfe  of  Reafon,  which  cannot 
flop  at  one  more  than  another,  till  it  arrive 
there  5  and  being  arriv’d  there  at  that  fovereign 
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and  original  Perfection,  it  finds  a  firm  and  im¬ 
moveable  Ground  to  Hand  upon  ,  the  fteady 
Center  of  all  Being,  wherein  the  Mind  refts 
and  is  fatisfied.  All  the  Scruples  or  Objec¬ 
tions  that  we  mov’d  againft  our  felves, '  or 
other  Creatures,  take  no  Place  here  :  This  Be¬ 
ing  is  confcious  of  an  Allfufficiency  in  it  felf^ 
and  of  Immutability  as  to  any  Thing  elfe  ;  in¬ 
cluding  in  it  all  the  Caufes  of  Exiftence,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  all  Neceffity  of  Exiftence, 
Befides,  that  we  exift  our  fehes ,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  Imperfection  and  Infufficiency  of  our 
Nature,  is  a  juft,  collateral  Proof  of  the  Ex¬ 
iftence  of  this  fupreme  Being  ;  for  fuch  an  Ef¬ 
fect  as  this  cannot  be  without  its  Caufe,  and  it 
can  have  no  other  competent  Caufe  but  what 
we  mention.  And  as  this  Being  is  its  own 
Origin,  fo  it  muft  needs  be  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  all  Creatures ;  for  whatfoever  is  polfible, 
muft  be  poffible  to  it ;  and  that  Creatures  or 
finite  Beings  are  poflible,  we  both  lee  by  Expe¬ 
rience,  and  may  alfo  difcern  by  Reafon ;  for 
thole  leveral  Degrees  of  Perfection,  or  Limi¬ 
tations  of  it,  which  we  mention’d  before,  are 
all  confiftent  Notions,  and  confequently  make 
confiftdht  Natures,  and  fuch  as  may  exift  ;  but 
contingently  indeed,  and  in  Dependance  upon 
the  firft  Caufe. 

Thus  we  are  come  at  length  to  a  fair  Refolu- 
tion  of  that  great  Queftion,  Whence  zve  are , 
and  how  we  continue  in  Being  ?  And  this  hath 
led  us  by  an  ealy  Afcent  to  the  fupreme-  Au¬ 
thor  of  Nature,  and  the  firft  Caufe  of  all  things ; 
and  prefents  us  alfo  with  fuch  a  Scheme  and 
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Draught  of  the  Univerfe,  as  is  clear  and  ra¬ 
tional  ;  every  thing  in  its  Order,  and  in  its 
Place,  according  to  the  Dignity  of  its  Nature, 
and  the  Strength  of  its  Principles.  When  the 
Mind  hath  rais’d  it  felf  into  this  View  of  a 
Being  infinitely  Perfect,  ’tis  in  a  Region  of 
Light,  hath  a  free  ProfpeCt  every  Way,  and 
fees  all  Things  from  Top  to  Bottom,  as  per¬ 
vious  and  tranfparent.  Whereas  without  God 
and  a  firft  Caufe  there  is  nothing  but  Darknefs 
and  Confufion  in  the  Mind,  and  in  Nature ; 
broken  Views  of  Things,  fliort  interrupted 
Glimpfes  of  Light,  nothing  certain  or  demon- 
ftrative,  no  Bafis  of  Truth,  no  Extent  of 
Thought,  no  Science,  no  Contemplation. 

You  will  fay,  it  may  be,  ’tis  true,  fomething 
muft  be  eternal ,  and  of  neceffary  Exiftence ,  but 
why  may  not  Matter  be  this  eternal  neceffary 
Being  ?  Then  our  Souls  and  all  other  Intellec¬ 
tual  Things  muft  be  Parts  and  Parcels  of  Mat¬ 
ter,*  and  what  Pretenfions  can  Matter  have  to 
thofe  Properties  and  Perfections  that  we  find  in 
our  Souls,  how  limited  foever  ?  much  lefs  to 
neceffary  Exiftence ,  and  thofe  Perfections  that 
are  the  Foundation  of  it  ?  What  exifts  eternal¬ 
ly,  and  from  it  felf,  its  Exiftence  muft  flow 
Immediately  from  its  Effence,  as  its  Caufe, 
Reafon  or  Ground  ,*  for  as  Exiftence  hath  al¬ 
ways  fomething  antecedent  to  it  in  Order  of 
Nature,  fo  that  which  is  antecedent  to  it  muft 
infer  it  by  a  neceffary  Connexion,  and  fo  may 
be  call’d  the  Caufe,  Ground,  or  Reaibn  of  it. 
And  nothing  can  be  fuch  a  Ground,  but  what 
is  a  Perfection  ;  nor  every  Perfection  neither. 
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it  muft  be  fovereign  and  infinite  Perfection  ■ 
for  from  what  elfe  can  neceflary  Exiftence  flow, 
or  be  infer’d  ?  Befides,  if  that  Being  was  not 
infinitely  perfect,  there  might  be  another  Being 
more  powerful  than  it,  and  confequently  able 
to  oppofe  and  hinder  its  Exiftence  ;  and  what 
may  be  hinder’d  is  contingent  and  arbitrary. 
Now  Matter  is  fo  far  from  being  a  Nature  in¬ 
finitely  perfect,  that  it  hath  no  Perfection  at  all, 
but  that  of  bare  Subftance ;  neither  Life,  Senfe 
"Will  or  Underftanding  $  nor  fo  much  as  Mo¬ 
tion  from  it  felf ;  as  we  have  ihow’d  before. 
And  therefore  this  brute  inactive  Mafs,  which 
is  but,  as  it  were,  the  Drudge  of  Nature,  can 
have  no  Right  or  Title  to  that  fovereign  Pre¬ 
rogative  of  Self-exiftence. 

We  noted  before,  as  a  Thing  agreed  upon, 
that  fomething  or  other  muft  needs  be  Eternal.  For 
if  ever  there  was  a  Time  or  State  when  there 
was  no  Being,  there  never  could  be  any.  Seeing 
'Nothing  could  not  produce  Something. Therefore 
’tis  undeniably  true  on  all  Hands,  that  there  was 
fome  Being  from  Eternity.  Now,  according  to 
our  Underftandings,  Truth  is  Eternal :  There¬ 
fore,  fay  we,  fome  intellect  or  intelligent  Be¬ 
ing.  So  alfo  the  Reafons  of  Goodnefs  and  Ju- 
ftice  appear  to  us  eternal ;  and  therefore  fome 
good  and  juft  Being  is  eternal.  Thus  much 
is  plain,  that  thefe  Perfections  which  bear 
the  Signatures  of  Eternity  upon  them,  are 
Things  that  have  no  Relation  to  Matter,  but 
relate  immediately  to  an  intellectual  Being : 
Therefore  fome  luch  Being,  to  whom  they 
originally  belong,  muft  be  that  Eternal.  Be¬ 
fides,  We  cannot  poflibly  but  judge  fuchaBe- 
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ing  more  perfect  than  Matter.  Now  every  Na¬ 
ture.  the  more  perfect  it  is,  the  more  remote  it  is 
from  Nothing  j  and  the  more  remote  it  is  from 
Nothing,  the  more  it  approaches  to  Neceffity  of 
Exiftence,  and  confequently  to  eternal  Exiftence. 

Thus  we  have  made  a  fhort  Survey,  fo  far 
as  the  Bounds  of  a  Chapter  would  permit,  of 
thofe  Evidences  and  Aflurances  which  we 
have  from  abftrad  Reafon  and  the.  external 
World,  that  there  is  an  Author  of  Nature ;  and 
that  a  Being  infinitely  perfect,  which  we  call 
God.  We  may  add  to  thefe,  in  the  laft  Place,, 
that  univerfal  Confent  of  Mankind,  or  natural 
Inftind  of  Religion,  which  we  fee,  more  or 
lefs,  throughout  all  Nations,  barbarous  or  ci¬ 
vil.  For  tho’  this  Argument,  ’tis  true,  be  more 
difputable  than  the  reft,  yet  having  fet  down 
juft  Grounds  already  from  whence  this  natural 
Judgment  or  Perfuafion  might  fpring,  we  have 
naore  Reafon  to  impute  it  to  fome  of  thofe, 
and  their  infenfible  Influence  upon  the  Mind, 
than  to  the  Artifices  of  Men,  or  to  make  it  a 
Weaknefs,  Prejudice,  or  Error  of  our  Nature, 
That  there  is  fuch  a  Propenfion  in  humane  Na¬ 
ture,  feems  to  be  very  plain  ,•  at  leaft  fo  far  as 
to  move  us  to  implore,  and  have  recourfe  to 
invifible  Powers  in  our  Extremities.  Prayer  is 
natural  in  certain  Cafes,  and  we  do  at  the  mere 
Motion  of  our  natural  Spirit,  and  indeliberate- 
ly,  invoke  God  and  Heaven,  either  in  cafe  of 
extreme  Danger,  to  help  and  affift  us  ;  or 
in  cafe  of  Injuftice  and  Oppreffion,  to  re¬ 
lieve  or  avenge  us  ;  or  in  cafe  of  fa  lib 
Accufation ,  to  vindicate  our  Innocency  ; 
and  generally  in  all  Cafes  defperate  and 
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remedilefs  as  to  humane  Power,  we  feem  to 
appeal,  and  addrefs  our  felves  to  fomething 
higher.  And  this  we  do  by  a  fudden  Impulfe 
of  Nature,  without  Reflexion  or  Deliberation. 
Befides,  as  Witnefles  of  our  Faith  and  Vera¬ 
city,  we  ufe  to  invoke  the  Gods,  or  fuperior 
Powers,  by  Way  of  Imprecation  upon  our 
felves,  if  we  be  falfe  and  perjur'd  ,•  and  this 
hath  been  us’d  in  moft  Nations  and  Ages,  if 
not  in  all.  Thefe  things  alfo  argue,  that  there 
is  a  natural  Confcience  in  Man,  and  a  Diftinc- 
tion  of  moral  Good  and  Evil ;  and  that  we 
look  upon  thofe  invifible  Powers  as  the  Guar¬ 
dians  of  Virtue  and  Honefty.  There  are  alfo 
few  or  no  People  upon  the  Earth  but  have 
fomething  of  external  Religion,  true  or  falfe  ; 
and  either  of  them  is  an  Argument  of  this  na¬ 
tural  Anticipation,  or  that  they  have  an  Opi¬ 
nion  that  there  is  fomething  above  them,  and 
above  vifible  Nature ;  tho’  what  that  fomething 
was,  they  feldom  were  able  to  make  a  good 
Judgment.  But  to  purfue  this  Argument  par¬ 
ticularly,  would  require  an  hiflorical  Deduc¬ 
tion  of  Times  and  Places,  which  is  not  fuit- 
able  to  our  prefent  Defign. 

To  conclude  this  Chapter  and  this  Subject ; 
if  we  fet  Religion  apart,  and  confiaer  the  De- 
ift  and  Atheift  only  as  two  Sedfs  in  Philofophy, 
or  their  Dodtrine  as  two  different  Hypotheses 
propos’d  for  the  Explication  of  Nature,  and 
in  Competition  with  one  another,  whether 
fhould  giye  the  more  rational  Account  of  the 
-Univerfe,  of  its  Origin  and  Phenomena  ;  I  fay, 
if  we  confider  them  only  thus,  and  make  an 
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impartial  Eftimate  whether  Syftem  is  more  rea- 
fonable,  more  clear,  and  more  fatisfadory  ,*  to 
me  there  Teems  to  be  no  more  Comparifon 
than  betwixt  Light  and  Darknefs.  The  Hypo- 
thefis  of  the  Deift  reacheth  from  Top  to  Bot¬ 
tom,  both  thorough  the  intelledual  and  mate¬ 
rial  World,  with  a  clear  and  diftind  Light 
every  where ;  is  genuine,  comprehenfive,  and 
fatisfadory  ;  hath  nothing  forc’d,  nothing  con¬ 
fus’d,  nothing  precarious  ,•  whereas  the  Hypo~ 
thefis  of  the  Atheift  is  ftrain’d  and  broken,  dark 
and  uneafy  to  the  Mind,  commonly  precari¬ 
ous;  often  incongruous  and  irrational,  and 
fometimes  plainly  ridiculous.  And  this  Judg¬ 
ment  I  fliould  make  of  them  abftradly  from 
the  Intereft  of  Religion,  confidering  them- on¬ 
ly  as  Matter  of  Reafon  and  Philofophy.  And 
I  dare  affirm  with  Affurance,  if  the  Faculties 
of  our  Souls  be  true,  that  no  Man  can  have  a 
Syflem  of  Thoughts  reaching  thorough  Na¬ 
ture,  coherent  and  confiftent  in  every  Part^ 
without  a  Deity  for  the  Bafis  of  it. 
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Chap.  XI. 


Concerning  Nat  oral  Providence. 

Several  Incroachments  upon  natural  Providence, 
or  Mifrepre  f mt  at  ions  of  it,  and  falfe  Methods 
of  Contemplation.  A  true  Method  propos'd, 
and  a  true  Reprefentation  of  the  Univerfe. 
The  Mundane  Idea,  and  the  univerfal  Syfleitt 
of  Providence.  Several  fubordinate  Syftems. 
That  of  our  Earth  and  fublunary  World.  The 
Courfe  and  Periods  of  it.  How  much  of  this  is 
already  treated  of,  and  what  remains.  The 
Conclufion. 

WE  have  fet  Bounds  to  Nature  in  the 
foregoing  Chapter,  and.plac’d  her  Au¬ 
thor  and  Governor  upon  his  Throne, 
to  give  Laws  to  her  Motions,  and  to  direct  and 
limit  her  Power  in  fuch  Ways  and  Methods 
as  are  moft  for  his  Honour.  Let  us  now  con- 
fider  Nature  under  the  Gondud  of  Providence, 
or  confider  Natural  Providence,  and  the  Extent 
of  it  ;  and  as  we  were  cautious  before  not  to 
give  too  much  Power  or  Greatnefs  to  Nature, 
confider’d  apart  from  Providence;  fo  we  muft 
be  careful  now,  under  this  fecond  Confidera- 
tion,  not  to  contra  d  her  Bounds  too  much  > 
left  we  fhould,  by  too  mean  and  narrow 
Thoughts  of  the  Creation,  eclipfe  the  Glory 
of  its  Author,  whom  we  have  fo  lately  own’d 
as  a  Being  infinitely  Peried, 
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And  to  ufe  no  further  Introduction,  in  the 
fir  ft  Place ,  we  muft  not  by  any  Means  admit 
or  imagine,  that  all  Nature,  and  this  great 
Univerfe,  was  made  only  for  the  fake  of  Ma% 
the  meaneft  of  all  intelligent  Creatures  that 
we  know  of ;  nor  that  this  little  Planet,  where 
we  fojourn  for  a  few  Days,  is  the  only  habitable 
Part  of  the  Univerfe  :  Thefe  are  Thoughts  fo 
groundlefs  and  unreafonable  in  themfelves,  and 
alfo  fo  derogatory  to  the  infinite  Power,  Wifi* 
dom  and  Goodnefs  of  the  firft  Caufe,  that  as 
they  are  abfurd  in  Reafon,  fo  they  deierve  far 
better  to  be  mark’d  and  cenfur’d  for  Herefies 
in  Religion,  than  many  Opinions  that  have  been 
cenfur ’d  for  fuch  in  former  Ages.  How  is  it 
poffible  that  it  fliould  enter  into  the  Thoughts 
of  vain  Man  to  believe  himfelf  the  principal 
Part  of  God’s  Creation,  or  that  all  the  reft  was 
ordain’d  for  him,  for  his  Service  or  Pleafure  ? 
Man,  whofe  Follies  we  laugh  at  every  Day,  or 
elfe  complain  of  them  $  whofe  Pleafures  are 
Vanity,  and  his  Paffions  ftronger  than  his  Rea¬ 
fon  ,  who  fees  himfelf  every  Way  weak  and 
impotent,  hath  no  Power  over  external  Na¬ 
ture,  little  over  himfelf ;  cannot  execute  fo 
much  as  his  own  good  Refolutions  $  mutable, 
irregular,  prone  to  Evil.  Surely,  if  we  made 
the  leaft  Reflection  upon  our  felves  with  Im¬ 
partiality,  we  (hould  be  afham’d  of  fuch  an  ar¬ 
rogant  Thought.  How  few  of  thefe  Sons  of 
Men,  for  whom,  they  fay,  all  Things  were 
made,  are  the  Sons  of  Wifdom  ?  How  FeW  find 
the  Paths  of  Life  ?  They  Ipend  a  few  Days  in 
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Folly  and  Sin,  and  then  go  down  to  the  R 
gions  of  Death  and  Milery.  And  is  it  pofiible 
to  believe  that  all  Nature,  and  all  Providence, 
are  only  or  principally  for  their  fake  d  Is  it 
not  a  more  reafonable  Character  or  Conclufion 
which  the  Prophet  hath  made,  Surely  emery  Man 
is  Vanity  ?  Man  that  comes  into  the  World  at 
the  Pleafure  of  another,  and  goes  out  by  an 
hundred  Accidents  ,•  his  Birth  and  Education 
generally  determine  his  Fate  here,  and  neither 
of  thofe  are  in  his  own  Power  ,*  his  Wit  alfo  is 
as  uncertain  as  his  Fortune  ;  he  hath  not  the 
moulding  of  his  own  Brain,  however  a  Knock 
on  the  Head  makes  him  a  Fool,  dupid  as  the 
Beads  of  the  Field  ;  and  a  little  ExcefsofPaf- 
don  or  Melancholy  makes  him  worfe,  Mad  and 
Frantick.  In  his  bed  Senfes  he  is  {hallow,  and 
of  little  Underdanding  ,  and  in  nothing  more 
blind  and  ignorant  than  in  Things  facred  and 
divine  ;  he  falls  down  before  a  Stock  or  a 
Stone,  and  fays,  Thou  art  my  God  ;  he  can 
believe  Nonfenie  and  Contradidions  ,  and 
make  it  his  Religion  to  do  fo.  And  is  this  the 
great  Creature  which  God  hath  made  by  the 
Might  of  his  Power ,  and  for  the  Honour  of  his 
Majefty  ?  Upon  whom  all  Things  mud  wait, 
to  whom  all  Things  mud  be  fubfervient  ?  Me- 
thinks  we  have  noted  Weakneffes  and  Follies 
enough  in  the  Nature  of  Man  ;  this  need  not 
be  added  as  the  Top  and  Accomplilhment, 
That  with  all  thefe  he  is  fo  Vain  as  to  think  that 
all  the  reft  of  the  World  was  made  for  his  fake . 
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And  as  due  Humility  and  the  Confideration 
of  our  own  Meannefs  ought  to  fecure  us  from 
any  fuch  vain  Opinion  of  our  felves,  fo  the 
Perfection  of  other  Beings  ought  to  give  us  more 
Refped  and  Honour  for  them.  With  what 
Face  can  we  pretend  that  Creatures  far  fupe- 
rior  to  us,  and  more  excellent  both  in  Nature 
and  Condition,  fliould  be  made  for  our  Sake 
and  Service  ?  How  prepofterous  would  it  be  to 
afcribe  fuch  a  thing  to  our  Maker,  and  how 
intolerable  a  Vanity  in  us  to  affed  it?  We  that 
are  next  to  the  Brutes  that  perifli,  by  a  facrile- 
gious  Attempt  would  make  our  felves  more 
confiderable  than  the  higheft  Dignities.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  Crime  of  Lucifer , 
who  was  thrown  down  from  Heaven  to  Hell, 
that  he  affeded  an  Equality  with  the  Almigh¬ 
ty  ;  and  to  affed  to  be  next  to  the  Almighty  is 
a  Crime  next  to  that.  We  have  no  Reafon  to 
believe  but  that  there  are,  at  leaft,  as  many 
Orders  of  Beings  above  us,  as  there  are  Ranks 
of  Creatures  below  us ;  there  is  a  greater  Di- 
ftance  fure  betwixt  us  and  God  Almighty, 
than  there  is  betwixt  us  and  the  meaneft 
Worm  ;  and  yet  we  fliould  take  it  very  ill,  if 
the  Worms  of  the  Earth  fliould  pretend  that 
we  were  made  for  them.  But  to  pafs  from  the 
invifible  World  to  the  vifible  and  corporeal  — 

Was  that  made  only  for  our  fake?  King  Da* 
vid  was  more  wife,  and  more  juft  both  to  God 
and  Man,  in  his  8th  Pfalm  ;  where  he  fays.  He 
wonders ,  when  he  confiders  the  Heavens,  that 
the  Maker  of  them  could  think  on  Man.  He  truly 
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fuppofes  the  celeftial  Bodies,  and  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  them,  much  more  confiderable  than 
we  are,  and  reckons  up  only  terreftrial  Things 
as  put  in  fubjediion  to  Man.  Can  we  then  be 
fo  fond  as  to  imagine  all  the  corporeal  Univerfe 
made  for  our  Ufe  ?  ’Tis  not  the  millioneth  Part 
of  it  that  is  known  to  us,  much  lefs  ufeful ;  we 
can  neither  reach  with  our  Eye,  nor  our  Imagi¬ 
nation,  thofe  Armies  of  Stars  that  lie  far  and 
deep  in  the  boundlefs  Heavens.  If  we  take  a 
good  Glafs,  we  difcover  innumerably  more 
Stars  in  the  Firmament  than  we  can  with  our 
fingle  Eye ;  and  yet  if  you  take  a  fecond  Glafs, 
better  than  the  firft,  that  carries  the  Sight  to  a 
greater  pittance,  you  fee  more  ftill  lying  be¬ 
yond  the  other  $  and  a  third  Glafs  that  pierceth 
further,  ftill  makes  new  Difcoveries  of  Stars ; 
and  fo  forwards,  indefinitely  and  inexhaufted- 
ly  for  any  Thing  we  know,  according  to  the 
Jmmenfity  of  the  divine  Nature  and  Power, 
Who  can  reckon  up  the  Stars  of  the  Galaxy, 
or  diredt  us  in  the  Ufe  of  them  ?  And  can  we 
believe  that  thofe  and  all  the  reft  were  made 
for  us  ?  Of  thofe  few  Stars  that  we  enjoy,  or 
that  are  vifible  to  the  Eye,  there  is  not  a  tenth 
Part  that  is  really  ufeful  to  Man  ;  and  no  doubt 
if  the  principal  End  of  them  had  been  our  Plea¬ 
sure  or  Conveniency,  tjiey  would  have  been 
put  in  feme  better  Order  in  refpedt  of  the  Earth. 
They  lie  carelefly  icattef  d,  as  if  they  had  been 
fown  in  the  Heaven,  like  Seed,  by  handfuls  ;and 
not  by  a  skilful  Hand  neither.  What  a  beautiful 
JHemifphere  they  would  have  made,  if  they  had 
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been  plac’d  in  Rank  and  Order ;  if  they  had 
been  all  difpos’d  into  regular  Figures,  and  the 
little  ones  fet  with  due  Regard  to  the  greater, 
then  all  finiflit  and  made  up  into  one  fair  Piece 
or  great  Compofition,  according  to  the  Rules 
of  Art  and  Symmetry  $  what  a  furprizing  Beau¬ 
ty  this  would  have  been  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Earth  ?  What  a  lovely  Roof  to  our  little 
World  ?  This  indeed  might  have  given  one 
fome  Temptation  to  have  thought  that  they 
had  been  all  made  for  tis ;  but  left  any  fuch 
vain  Imagination  fhould  now  enter  into  our 
Thoughts,  Providence  (befides  more  impor¬ 
tant  Reafons)  feems  on  Purpofe  to  have  left 
them  under  that  Negligence  or  Diforder  which 
they  appear  in  to  us. 

The  fecond  Part  of  this  Opinion  fuppofeth 
this  Planet,  where  we  live,  to  be  the  only  ha¬ 
bitable  Part  of  the  Univerfe  ;  and  this  is  a  na¬ 
tural  Confequence  of  the  former :  If  all  things 
were  made  to  ferve  us,  why  fhould  any  more 
be  made  than  what  is  ufeful  to  us  ?  But  ’tis 
only  our  Ignorance  of  the  Syftem  of  the  World, 
and  of  the  Grandeur  of  the  Works  of  God, 
that  betrays  us  to  fuch  narrow  Thoughts,  (See 
the  Lat.  Treat,  lib.  1.  c.  10.  p.  108.  109,  &c.) 
If  we  do  but  confider  what  this  Earth  is,  both 
for  Littlenefs  and  Deformity,  and  what  its  In¬ 
habitants  are,  we  fhall  not  be  apt  to  think  that 
this  miferable  Atom  hath  ingrofs’d  and  exhauft- 
ed  all  the  divine  Favours,  and  all  the  Riches  of 
his  Goodnefs,  and  of  his  Providence.  But  we 
will  not  enlarge  upon  this  Part  of  the  Opinion, 
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left  it  fhould  carry  us  too  far  from  theSub  je<ft,and 
it  will  fall  of  its  own  Accord,  with  the  former. 
Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  it  was 
only  the  fublunary  World  that  was  made  for 
the  fake  of  Man,  and  not  the  great  Creation, 
either  material  or  intellectual  ;  and  we  cannot 
admit  or  affirm  any  more  without  manifeft  In¬ 
jury,  Depreffion,  and  Mifreprefentation  of  Pro^ 
vidence,  as  we  may  be  eafily  convinc’d  from 
thefe  four  Heads ;  The  Meannefs  of  Man  and 
of  this  Earth  ;  T he  Excellency  of  other  Be¬ 
ings;  T he  Immenfity  of  the  Univerfe,  and  the 
infinite  Perfection  of  the  firft  Cauie.  Which  I 
leave  to  your  further  Meditation,  and  pals  on 
to  the  fecond  Rule  concerning  natural  Provi¬ 
dence. 

In  the  fecond  Vince  then,  If  we  would  have 
a  fair  View  and  right  Apprehenfions  of  natural 
Providence,  we  muft  not  cut  the  Chains  of  it 
too  ftiort,  by  having  recourfe  without  Necefti- 
ty  either  to  the  firft  Caufe,  in  explaining  the 
Origins  of  Things ;  or  to  Miracles,  in  explain¬ 
ing  particular  Effects.  This,  I  fay,  breaks  the 
Chains  of  natural  Providence,  when  it  is  done 
without  Neceffity  ;  that  is,  when  Things  are 
Qtherwife  intelligible  from  lecond  Caufes.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  any  Thing  gain’d  by  it  to  God  Almigh¬ 
ty  ;  for  ’tis  but  as  the  Proverb  fays,  To  rob  Pe¬ 
ter  to  pay  Paul;  to  take  fo  much  from  his  or¬ 
dinary  Providence,  and  place  it  to  his  extraor¬ 
dinary.  When  a  new  Religion  is  brought  into 
the  World,  5tis  yery  reafonable  and  decorous 
tfpit  it  Oiould  be  ulher’d  in  with  Miracles,  as 
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both  the  Jewifh  and  Chriflian  were  ,•  but  after¬ 
wards  Things  return  into  their  Channel,  and 
do  not  change  or  overflow  again  but  upon  ex¬ 
traordinary  Occasions  or  Revolutions.  The 
Power  Extraordinary  of  God  is  to  be  account¬ 
ed  very  facred,  not  to  be  touch’d  or  expos’d 
for  our  Pleafure  or  Conveniency ;  but  I  am 
afraid  we  often  make  ufe  of  it  only  to  conceal 
our  own  Ignorance,  or  to  fa ve  us  the  Trouble 
of  inquiring  into  natural  Caufes.  Men  are  ge¬ 
nerally  unwilling  to  appear  ignorant,  efpecially 
thofe  that  make  Profeflion  of  Knowledge  ;  and 
when  they  have  not  Skill  enough  to  explain 
fome  particular  Effect  in  a  Way  of  Reafon,  they 
throw  it  upon  the  firft  Caufe,  as  able  to  bear 
all ;  and  To  placing  it  to  that  Account,  they 
excufe  themfelves,  and  fave  their  Credit  ;  for 
all  Men  are  equally  wife,  if  you  take  away  fe- 
,cond  Caufes  ;  as  we  are  all  of  the  fame  Co- 

-i 

lour,  if  you  take  away  the  Light. 

But  to  ftate  this  Matter,  and  fee  the  Ground 
of  this  Rule  more  diftin&ly,  we  mull  obferve 
and  confider,  That  the  Courfe  of  Nature  is  truly 
the  Will  of  God ;  (See  Book  I.  c.  8.  at  the  End.) 
and,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  his  firft  Will  ,*  from 
which  we  are  not  to  recede,  but  upon  clear 
Evidence  and  Neceflity.  And  as  in  Matter  of 
Religion,  we  are  to  follow  the  known  reveal’d 
Will  of  God,  and  not  to  truft  to  every  Im- 
pulfe  or  Motion  of  Enthufiafm,  as  coming 
from  the  Divine  Spirit,  unlefs  there  be  evident 
Marks  that  it  is  fupernatural,  and  cannot  come 
from  our  own;  fo  neither  are  we,  without 

Ne- 
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Neceffity,  to  quit  the  known  and  ordinaryWill 
and  Power  of  God,  eftablifh’d  in  the  Courfe  of 
Nature,  and  fly  to  fupernatural  Caufes,  or  his 
extraordinary  Will  ,•  for  this  is  a  kind  of  En~ 
thufiafm  or  Fanaticifm,  as  well  as  the  other : 
And  no  doubt  that  great  Prodigality  and  Wafte 
of  Miracles  which  feme  make,  is  no  way  to 
the  Honour  of  God  or  Religion.  ’Tis  true, 
the  other  Extreme  is  worfe  than  this,  for  to  de¬ 
ny  all  Miracles,  is  in  effed:  to  deny  all  Re¬ 
veal’d  Religion ;  therefore  due  Meafures  are  to 
be  taken  betwixt  thefe  two,  fo  as  neither  to 
make  the  Divine  Power  too  mean  and  cheap, 
nor  the  Power  of  Nature  illimited  and  all- 
fufficient.  :  ; 

In  the  third  Place ,  to  make  the  Scenes  of 
natural  Providence  confiderable ,  and  the 
Knowledge  of  them  fatisfa&ory  to  the  Mind, 
we  muft  take  a  true  Philofophy,  or  the  true 
Principles  that  govern  Nature,  which  are  Geo¬ 
metrical  and  Mechanical.  By  thefe  you  dis¬ 
cover  the  Footfleps  of  the  Divine  Art  and 
Wifdom,  and  trace  the  Progrefs  of  Nature 
Step  by  Step,  as  diftindtly  as  in  artificial  things, 
where  we  fee  how  the  Motions  depend  upon 
one  another,  in  what  Order  and  by  what  Ne- 
ceflity.  God  made  all  Things  in  Number , 
Weight  and  M eafure,  which  are  Geometrical 
and  Mechanical  Principles :  He  is  not  faid  to 
have  made  Things  by  Forms  and  Qualities ,  or 
any  Combination  of  Qualities,  but  by  thefe 
three  Principles,  which  may  be  conceiv’d  to 
exprefs  the  Subject  of  three  Mathematical 

Scien- 
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Sciences,  Number,  of  Arithmetic!?;  Weighty 
of  Staticks ;  and  Meafure  and  Proportion,  of 
Geometry :  If  then  all  things  were  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  Principles,  to  underftand  the 
manner  of  their  Conftru&ion  and  Compofition, 
we  muft  proceed  in  the  Search  of  them  by  the 
fame  Principles,  and  refolve  them  into  thefe 
again.  Befides,  the  Nature  of  the  Subjed 
does  diredf  us  fufficiently ;  for  when  we  con¬ 
template  or  treat  of  Bodies,  and  the  material 
World,  we  muft  proceed  by  the  Modes  of 
Bodies,  and  their  real  Properties,  fuch  as  can 
be  reprefented  either  to  Senfe  or  Imagination, 
for  thefe  Faculties  are  made  for  corporeal 
Things  j*  but  Logical  Notions,  when  applied 
to  particular  Bodies,  are  meer  Shadows  of 
them,  without  Light  or  Subftance.  No  Man 
can  raife  a  Theory  upon  fuch  Grounds,  nor 
calculate  any  Revolutions  of  Nature,  nor  ren¬ 
der  any  Service,  or  invent  any  thing  ufeful  in 
humane  Life.  And  accordingly  we  fee,  that 
for  thefe  many  Ages,  that  this  dry  Philofophy 
hath  govern’d  Chriftendom,  it  hath  brought 


or  Man,  to  Religion  or  Humane  Society. 

To  thefe  true  Principles  of  Philofophy,  we 
muft  join  alfo  the  true  Syftem  of  the  World. 
That  gives  Scope  to  our  Thoughts,  and  ratio¬ 
nal  Grounds  to  work  upon  ;  but  the  vulgar 
Syftem,  or  that  which  Anftotle  and  others  have, 
propos’d,  affords  no  Matter  of  Contempla¬ 
tion.  All  above  the  Moon,  according  to  him, 
|s  firm  as  Adamant,  and  as  immutable  ;  no 
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Change  or  Variation  in  the  Univerfe,  but  in 
thofe  little  Removes  that  happen  here  below, 
one  Quality  or  Form  fhifting  into  another: 
There  would  therefore  be  no  great  Exercife  of 
Reafon  or  Meditation  in  fuch  a  World  ;  .no 
long  Series’s  of  Providence  :  The  Regions 
above  being  made  of  a  kind  of  immutable 
Matter,  they  would  always  remain  in  the 
fame  Form,  Strudure,  and  Qualities :  So  as 
we  might  lock  up  that  part  of  the  Univerfe 
as  to  any  further  Inquiries,  and  we  fliould  find 
it  ten  thoufand  Years  hence  in  the  fame  Form 
and  State  wherein  we  left  it.  Then  in  this 
Sublunary  World  there  would  be  but  very 
fmall  Doings  neither ,  Things  would  lie  in  a 
narrow  Compafs,  no  great  Revolution  of  Na¬ 
ture,  no  new  Form  of  the  Earth,  but  a  few 
Anniverfary  Corruptions  and  Generations ,  and 
that  would  be  the  fhort  and  the  long  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  of  Providence,  according  to  Arijio - 
tie .  But  if  we  confider  the  Earth,  as  one  of 
thofe  many  Planets  that  move  about  the  Sun, 
and  the  Sun  as  one  of  thofe  innumerable  fix’d 
Stars  that  adorn  the  Univerfe,  and  are  the 
Centers  of  its  greateft  Motions  ;  and  all  this 
fubjed  to  Fate  and  Change,  to  Corruptions 
and  Renovations :  This  opens  a  large  Field  for 
our  Thoughts,  and  gives  a  large  Subject  for 
the  Exercife  and  Expanfion  of  the  Divine  Wif- 
dom  and  Power,  and  for  the  Glory  of  his 
Providence. 

In  the  laft  Flace  -y  Having  thus  prepar’d  your 
Mind,  and  the  Subjed,  for  the  Contempla¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  Natural  Providence ,  do  not  content 
your  felf  to  confider  only  the  prefent  Face  of 
Nature,  but  look  back  into  the  firft  Sources  of 
Things,  into  their  more  fimple  and  original 
States  $  and  obferve  the  Progrefs  of  Nature 
from  one  Form  to  another,  through  various 
Modes  and  Compofitions.  For  there  is  no 
Angle  Effed,  nor  any  Angle  State  of  Nature, 
how  perfect  foever,  that  can  be  fuch  an  Argu¬ 
ment  and  Demonftration  of  Providence,  as  a 
Period  of  Nature,  or  a  Revolution  of  feveral 
States  confequential  to  one  another  ;  and  in 
fuch  an  Order  and  Dependance,  that  as  they 
flow  and  fucceed,  they  fliall  ftill  be  adjufted  to 
the  Periods  of  the  moral  World ;  fo  as  to  be 
ready  always  to  be  Minifters  of  the  Divine 
Juftice  or  Beneficence  to  Mankind.  This 
Ihows  the  manifold  Riches  of  the  Wifdom  and 
Power  of  God  in  Nature.  And  this  may  give 
us  juft  Occafion  to  refled  again  upon  Ariftotle's 
Syftem  and  Method,  which  deftroys  Natural 
Providence  in  this  refped  alfo  ;  for  he  takes 
the  World  as  it  is  now,  both  for  Matter  and 
Form,  and  fuppofeth  it  to  have  been  in  this 
Pofture  from  all  Eternity,  and  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  Eternity  in  the  fame ;  fo  as  all  the 
great  Turns  of  Nature,  and  the  principal 
Scenes  of  Providence  in  the  Natural  World 
are  quite  ftruck  out  ,*  and  we  have  but  this 
one  Scene  for  all,  and  a  pitiful  one  too,  if 
compar’d  with  the  infinite  Wifdom  of  God, 
and  the  Depths  of  Providence.  We  mu  ft 
take  Things  in  their  full  Extent,  and  from  their 

Origins, 
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Origins,  to  comprehend  them  well,  and  td 
difcover  the  Myfteries  of  Providence,  both  in 
'  the  Caufes  and  in  the  Condud  of  them.  That 
Method  which  D avid  followed  in  the  Con¬ 
templation  of  the  Little  World,  or  in.  the 
Body  of  Man,  we  ftiould  alfo  follow  in  the 
Great ;  take  it  in  its  firft  Mafs,  in  its  tender 
Principles  and  Rudiments,  and  obferve  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  it  to  a  compleat  Form  ;  in  thefe  firft 
Stroaks  of  Nature  are  the  Secrets  of  her  Art  ; 
the  Eye  muft  be  plac’d  in  this  Point  to  have  a 
right  Profped,  and  fee  her  Works  in  a  true 
Light.  David  admires  the  Wifdom  of  God 
in  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  his  Body ;  My 
Body ,  fays  he,  was  not  hid  from  thee ,  when  1 
was  made  in  fecret ,  curioufly  wrought  in  the 
lower  Parts  of  the  Earth  ;  thine  Eyes  did  fee  my 
Sub ft  a  nee  being  yet  unperfeffi,  and  in  thy  Book  all 
my  Members  were  written  ;  which  in  Continu¬ 
ance  were  fajhioned ,  when  as  yet  there  was  none 
of  them ,  or  being  at  firft  in  no  Form.  How 
precious  are  thy  Thoughts  to  me,  0  God !  &c; 
pfal.  139.  15,16,17.  This  was  the  Sub jed  of 
David's  Meditations,  how  his  Body  was 
wrought  from  a  fhapelefs  Mafs  into  that  mar¬ 
vellous  Compofition  which  it  had  when  fully 
fram’d  ;  and  this,  he  fays,  was  under  the  Eye 
of  God  all  along,  and  the  Model  of  it,  as  it 
were,  was  defigndand  delineated  in  the  Book 
of  Providence,  according  to  which  it  was  by 
degrees  fafhion’d  and  wrought  to  Perfe&ion. 
Thine  Eyes  did  fee  my  Snbftance  yet  being  imper¬ 
fect  yin  thy  Book  all  my  Members  were  drawn, &q. 
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Job  alfo  hath  aptly  exprefsM  thofe  firft  Ru¬ 
diments  of  the  Body,  or  that  little  Chaos 
out  of  which  it  rifeth ;  Haft  thou  not  poured 
me  out  asMilk^and  cruddled me  like  Cheefe  ?  Thom 
haft  cloathed  me  with  Skin  and  Flejh ,  and  fen¬ 
ced  me  with  Bones  and  Sinews ,  Job.  10.  io,  11* 
Where  he  notes  the  firft  Matter  and  the  laft 
Form  of  his  Body,  its  compleat  and  moft  in- 
compleat  State.  According  to  thefe  Examples 
we  muft  likewife  confider  the  greater  Bodies 
of  Nature,  the  Earth  and  the  Sublunary 
World  ;  we  muft  go  to  the  Origin  of  them, 
the  Seminal  Mafs,  the  Chaos  out  of  which 
they  rife ;  look  upon  the  World  firft  as  an 
Embryo  World,  without  Form  or  Shape,  and 
then  confider  how  its  Members  were  faftiion’d, 
how  by  degrees  it  was  brought  into  that  Di- 
verfity  of  Parts  and  Regions  which  it  confifts. 
of,  with  all  their  Furniture,  and  with  all  their 
Ornaments.  The  Idea  of  all  which  was 
before-hand,  according  to  David's  Expreflion, 
written  in  the  Divine  Mind  ;  and  we  par¬ 
take  of  that  Wifdom,  according  to  our  Capa¬ 
city,  in  feeing  and  admiring  the  Methods  of 
it* 

Thefe  feem  to  be  neceflary  Preparatives  or 
Directions  to  thofe  that  would  contemplate* 
with  Profit,  Natural  Providence,  and  the  great 
Works  of  God  in  the  vifible  Creation.  We 
confider’d  Nature  in  the  precedent  Chapter 
abftraCtly,  and  in  her  felfj  and  now  we  confi¬ 
der  her  under  the  ConduCi  of  Providence, 
which  we  therefore  call  Natural  Providence  : 

And 
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And  as  we  have  endeavour’d  to  remove  thofe 
falfe  Notions  and  Suppofitionsthat  lay  as  Clouds 
upon  her  Face,  fo  we  mud  now  endeavour  to 
reprefent  her  in  a  better  Light,  and  in  a  fuller 
Beauty.  By  Natural  Providence  therefore  we 
underftand,  the  Form  or  Courfe  of  Unherfal  Na¬ 
ture  ,  as  actuated  by  the  Divine  Power ;  with  all 
the  Changes ,  Periods ,  and  ViciJJitudes  that  at¬ 
tend  it ,  according  to  the  Method  and  Eflablijh- 
ment  made  at  firft  by  the  Author  of  it.  I  faid 
of  Univerfal  Nature  ,  through  all  the  Or¬ 
ders  of  Beings  in  the  intelleftual  World,  and 
all  the  Regions  and  Syftems  of  Matter  in  the 
corporeal.  For,  having  prov’d  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  Chapter,  that  there  is  an  Author  of  Na¬ 
ture,  a  Being  infinitely  perfect,  by  whofe  Power 
and  Influence  alone  all  finite  Natures  exift  and 
aft,  we  have  an  alfured  Ground  to  conclude, 
that  nothing  can  come  to  pafs,  throughout  the 
whole  Creation,  without  the  Prefcience  and 
Permiffion  of  its  Author  ;  and  as  it  is  neceflary 
to  fuppofe  that  there  is  an  Idea  in  the  Divine 
Underftanding  of  all  the  Mafs  of  Beings  pro¬ 
duc’d  or  created,  according  to  the  feveral  Ranks 
and  Orders  wherein  they  ftand  ;  fo  there  is  al- 
fo  an  Idea  there,  according  to  which  this  great 
Frame  moves,  and  all  the  Parts  of  it,  in  Beauty 
and  Harmony. 

And  thefe  twoThings,The  E [fences  of  all  Be¬ 
ings,  and  the  Series  of  their  Motions ,  compofe 
the  MUNDANE  IDEA,  as  I  may  fo  call 
it ;  or  that  great  all- comprehenfive  Thought  in 
the  divine  Underftanding,  which  contains  the 
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Syflem  of  univerfal  Providence,  and  the  State' 
of  all  Things,  paft,  prefeat,  or  to  come*  This 
glorious  Idea  is  the  exprefs  Image  of  the  whole 
Creation,  of  all  the  Works  of  God,  and  the 
Difpofition  of  them ;  here  lie  the  Myfteries  of 
Providence^  as  in  their  Original  ,  the  fucceflive 
Forms  of  all  Nature  ;  and  herein,  as  in  a  Glafs^. 
may  be  view’d  all  the  Scenes  of  Time  or  Eter¬ 
nity*  This  is  an  Abyfs  of  facred  Wifdom,  the 
inexhaufted  Treafure  of  all  Science,  the  Root 
of  Truth,  and  Fountain  of  intellectual  Light  j 
and  in  the  clear  and  full  Contemplation  of  this 
is  perfect  Happinefs,  and  a  truly  beatifick  Vifiom 
But  what  concerns  the  intellectual  World  ill 
this  Idea,  and  the  Orders  or  Natures  that  eom- 
pofe  it,  is  not  our  prefent  Bufinefs  to  purfue  1 
we  are  to  fpeak  of  the  corporeal  Univerfe, 
whereof  we  will  make  now  a  fhort  and  gene¬ 
ral  Survey,  as  it  lies  under  Providence.  The 
corporeal  Univerfe,  how  immenfe  foever  it 
and  divided  into  innumerable  Regions,  may 
be  confider’d  all  as  one  Syflem,  made  up  of  fe~ 
veral  fubordinate  Syflems.  And  there  is  alfo 
one  immenfe  Defign  of  Providence  co-extended 
with  it,  that  contains  all  the  Fate,  and  all  the 
Revolutions  of  this  great  Mafs.  This,  I  fay, 
is  made  up  of  fe veral  fubordinate  Syfteitis,  in¬ 
volving  one  another,  and  comprehending  one 
another,  in  greater  and  greater  Orbs  and  Com- 
.petitions  f  and  the  Aggregate  of  all  thefe  is 
that  which  we  call  the  Univerfe »  But  what 
the  Form  of  thefe  Competitions  is,  and  what 
the  Defigff  of  Providence  that  runs  thro"  them 
,  "Book  II  G  g 
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all,  and  comprehends  them  all,  this  is  unfearch- 
able,  not  only  to  humane  Underftanding,  but 
even  to  Angels  and  Archangels. 

Wherefore  leaving  thofe  greater  Syftems 
and  Compofitions  of  the  Univerfe,  as  Matter 
of  our  Admiration,  rather  than  of  our  Know¬ 
ledge  ;  there  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  lefler 
Syftems  that  are  vifible  to  us,  and  bring  us 
nearer  to  our  Subject,  and  nearer  home.  That 
of  a  fixt  Star  fingle  ;  That  of  a  fixt  Star  with 
its  Planets,  and  that  of  a  fingle  Planet,  prima¬ 
ry  or  fecondarv.  Thefe  three  Syftems  we  fee 
and  enjoy  more  or  lefs.  No  doubt  there  are 
fixt  Stars  fingle,  or  that  have  no  Planets  about 
them,  as  our  Sun  hath  ;  nay,  ’tis  probable, 
that  at  firft  the  whole  Univerfe  confifted  only 
of  fuch  Globes  of  liquid  Fire,  with  Spheres 
about  them,  of  pure  Light  and  iEther  :  Earths 
are  but  the  Dirt  and  Skum  of  the  Creation, 
and  ail  Things  were  pure  as  they  came  at  firft 
out  of  the  Hands  of  God.  But  becaufe  we 
have  nothing  particular  taught  us,  either  by  the 
Light  of  Nature  or  Revelation,  concerning  the 
Providence  that  governs  thefe  fingle  Stars,  of 
what  Ufe  they  are  to  intellectual  Beings,  how 
animated  by  them,  what  Diverfity  there  is  a- 
mongft  thofe  ethereal  Worlds,  what  Periods 
they  have,  what  Changes  or  Viciflitudes  they 
are  capable  to  undergo  ;  becaufe  fuch  Inquiries 
would  feem  too  remote,  and  carry  us  too  far 
from  our  Subject,  we  leave  thefe  heavenly 
Syftems  to  the  Enjoyment  and  Contemplation 
of  higher  and  more  noble  Creatures. 


The 
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The  Sun,  with  all  the  Planets  that  move  a- 
bout  him,  and  depend  upon  him,  make  a  good 
Sort  of  Syftem  j  not  confiderable  indeed,  if 
compar’d  with  the  whole  Univerfe,  or  fome  of 
the  greater  Compositions  in  it ;  but  in  refped 
of  us,  the  Syftem  of  the  Sun  is  of  vaft  Extent : 
We  cannot  meafure  the  Greatnefs  of  his  King¬ 
dom,  and  his  Dominion  is  without  End,  The 
Diftance  from  the  higheft  Planet  to  the  neareft 
fixt  Star  in  the  Firmament  is  unmeafurable,  and 
all  this  belongs  to  the  Empire  of  the  Sun ;  be- 
fides  the  feveral  Planets  and  their  Orbs,  which 
caft  themfelves  clofer  about  his  Body,  that  they 
may  receive  a  warmer  and  ftronger  Influence 
from  him  $  for  by  him  they  may  be  laid  to  live 
and  move.  But  thofe  vaft  Spaces  that  lie  be¬ 
yond  thefe  opake  Bodies,  are  Regions  of  per¬ 
petual  Light ;  one  Planet  may  eclipfe  the  Sun 
to  another,  and  one  Hemifphere  of  a  Planet  to 
the  other  Hemifphere  makes  Night  and  Dark- 
nefs ;  but  nothing  can  eclipfe  the  Sun,  or  inter¬ 
cept  the  Courfe  of  his  Light  to  thefe  remote 
sethereal  Regions ;  they  are  always  luminous, 
and  always  pure  and  ferene.  And  if  the  word: 
and  planetary  Parts  of  his  Dominions  be  reple- 
nifht  with  Inhabitants,  we  cannot  fuppofe  the 
better  to  lie  as  Deharts  unenjoy’d  and  uninhabit¬ 
ed  ;  his  Subjedis  then  muft  be  numerous,  as 
well  as  his  Dominions  large  ;  and  in  both  re- 
fpe&s  this  Syftem  of  a  fixt  Star,  with  its  Pla¬ 
nets,  (of  which  kind  we  may.  imagine  innume¬ 
rable  in  the  Univerfe,  befides  this  of  the  Sun, 
which  is  near  and  vilible  to  us)  is  of  a  noble 
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Character  and  Order,  being  the  Habitation  of 
Angels  and  glorified  Spirits,  as  well  as  of  mor¬ 
tal  Men. 

A  planetary  Syftem  is  the  laft  and  lowed ; 
and  of  thefe,  no  doubt,  there.* is  great  Variety, 
and  great  Differences ;  not  only  of  primary  and 
fecondary,  or  of  the  principal  Planet,  and  its 
Moons  or  Attendants,  but  alfo  amongft  Pla¬ 
nets  of  the  fame  Rank  ;  for  they  may  differ 
both  in  their  original  Conftitution,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Form  and  State  they  are  under  at 
prefent ,  of  which  fort  of  Differences  we  have 
noted  fome  amongft  our  Planets,  (Book.  i. 
chap .  laft ,  p.  1 1 3,  &c.)  tho’  they  feem  to  be  all 
of  much- what  the  fame  original  Conftitution. 
Beftdes,  according  to  external  Circumftances, 
their  Diftance,  Manner  of  Motion,  and  Pofture 
to  the  Sun,  which  is  the  Heart  of  the  whole 
Syftem,  they  become  different  in  many  Things. 
And  we  may  obferve,  that  thofe  leading  Diffe¬ 
rences,  tho’  they  feem  little,  draw  after  them 
innumerable  others,  and  fo  make  a  diftindt  Face 
of  Nature,  and  a  diftindl  World;  which  ftill 
ftiows  the  Riches  and  Fecundity  of  divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  gives  new  Matter  of  Contem¬ 
plation  to  thofe  that  take  Pleafpre  in  ftudy- 
ing  the  Works  and  Ways  of  God.  But  lea¬ 
ving  all  other  Planets,  or  planetary  Syftems  to 
our  Meditations  only,  we  muft  particularly 
confider  our  own.  J 

Having  therefore  made  this  general  Survey 
of  the  great  Univerfe,  run  thorough  the  bound- 
lefs  Regions  of  it,  and  with  much  ado  found 
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our  Way  home  to  that  little  Planet  where  our 
Concerns  lie,  this  Earth  or  fublunary  World, 
we  muft  reft  here  as  at  the  End  of  our  Courfe. 
And  having  undertaken  to  give  the  general 
Theory  of  this  Earth,  to  conclude  the  prefent 
Treatife,  we’ll  reflect  upon  the  whole  Work, 
and  obferve  what  Progrefs  we  have  hitherto 
made  in  this  Theory,  and  what  remains  to  be 
treated  of  hereafter.  This  Earth,  tho’  it  be  a 
frnall  Part  or  Particle  of  the  Univerfe,  hath  a 
diftind  Syftem  of  Providence  belonging  to  it, 
or  an  Order  eftabliflit  by  the  Author  of  Nature 
for  all  its  Ph^no?nena{mtiwd\  or  moral)  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Period  of  its  Duration,  and  eve¬ 
ry  Interval  of  it ,  for,  as  there  is  nothing  fo 
great  as  to  be  above  the  divine  Care,  fo  nei¬ 
ther  is  there  any  thing  fo  little  as  to  be  below 
it.  All  the  Changes  of  our  World  are  fixt ; 
How,  or  how  often  to  be  deftroy’d,  and  how 
renew’d  ,*  What  different  Faces  of  Nature,  and 
what  of  Mankind,  in  every  Part  of  its  Courfe; 
What  new  Scenes  to  adorn  the  Stage,  and  what 
new  Parts  to  be  aded ;  What  the  Entrance,  and 
what  the  Confummation  of  all.  Neither  is 
there  any  fort  of  Knowledge  more  proper,  or 
of  more  Importance  to  us  that  are  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  Earth,  than  to  underftand  this  its 
natural  and  facred  Hiftory,  as  I  may  fo  call  it, 
both  as  to  what  is  part,  and  what  is  to  come. 
And  as  thole  greater  Volumes  and  Compofi- 
tions  of  the  Univerfe  are  proportion’d  to  the 
Underftanding  of  Angels  and  fuperior  Beings, 
fo  thefe  little  Svftems  are  Compendiums  of  the 
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divine  Wifdom  more  fitted  to  our  Capacity 
and  Comprehenfion. 

The  Providence  of  the  Earth,  as  of  all  other 
Syftems,  confifts  of  two  Parts,  natural,  and  fa- 
cred  or  theological.  I  call  that  facred  or  theo¬ 
logical  that  refpe&s  Religion,  and  the  Difpen- 
fations  of  it ;  the  Government  of  the  rational 
World, or  of  Mankind,  whether  under  the  Light 
of  Nature  only,  or  of  a  Revelation  ;  the  Me¬ 
thod  and  Terms  of  their  Happinefs  and  Unhap- 
pinefs  in  a  future  Life :  The  State,  Oeconomy, 
and  Conduct  of  this,  with  all  the  Myfteries 
contain’d  in  it,  we  call  theological  Providence ; 
in  the  Head  whereof  ftands  the  Soul  of  the  blef- 
fed  Meffiabj  who  is  Lord  of  both  Worlds,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  material.  When  we  call  the  other 
Part  of  Providence  Natural ,  we  ufe  that  Word 
in  a  reftrain’d  Senfe,  as  refpeCting  only  the  ma¬ 
terial  World ;  and  accordingly  this  Part  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  orders  and  fuperintends  the  State  of  the 
Earth,  the  great  Vicilfitudes  and  Mutations  of 
it ;  for  we  muft  not  imagine  but  that  thefe  are 
under  the  Eye  of  Providence,  as  well  as  hu¬ 
mane  Affairs,  or  any  Revolutions  of  States  and 
Empires.  Now  feeing  both  in  the  intellectual 
and  corporeal  World  there  are  certain  Periods, 
Fulneffes  of  Time,  and  fixt  Seafons,  either  for 
fome  great  Cataftrophe,  or  fome  great  Inftau- 
ration  ;  ’tis  Providence  that  makes  a  due  Har¬ 
mony  or  Synchronifm  betwixt  thefe  two,  and 
meafures  out  the  concurrent  Fates  of  both 
Worlds,  fo  as  Nature  may  be  always  a  faithful 
Minifter  of  the  divine  Pleafure^  whether  for 
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Rewards  or  Punilhments,  according  as  the  State 
of  Mankind  may  require.  But  theological  Pro¬ 
vidence  not  being  the  Subject  of  this  Work, 
we  ihall  only  obferve,  aswefaid  before,  what 
Account  we  have  hitherto  given  of  the  natural 
State  of  the  Earth,  and  what  remains  to  be 
handled  in  another  Treatife,  and  fo  conclude. 

I  did  not  think  it  neceflary  to  carry  the  Sto¬ 
ry  and  Original  of  the  Earth,  higher  than  the 
Chaos,  as  Zoroafter  and  Orpheus  feem  to#  have 
done  1  but  taking  that  for  our  Foundation, 
which  Antiquity  facred  and  prophane  doth  fup- 
pofe,  and  natural  Reafon  approve  and  confirm, 
we  have  form’d  the  Earth  from  it.  But  when 
we  fay  the  Earth  rofe  from  a  fluid  Mafs,  it  is 
not  to  be  fo  crudely  underflood,  as  if  a  Rock 
of  Marble,  fuppofe,  was  fluid  immediately  be¬ 
fore  it  became  Marble  j  no.  Things  had  a  gra¬ 
dual  Progreffion  from  one  Form  to  another,  and 
came  at  length  to  thofe  more  permanent  Forms 
they  are  now  fettled  in  :  Stone  was  once  Earth, 
and  Earth  was  once  Mud,  and  Mud  was  once 
fluid.  And  fo  other  Things  may  have  another 
kind  of  Progreffion  from  Fluidity  ,*  but  all  was 
once  Fluid,  at  lead  all  the  exterior  Regions  of 
this  Earth.  And  even  thofe  Stones  and  Rocks 
of  Marble  which  we  fpeak  of,  feem  to  confefs 
they  were  once  foft  or  liquid  ,  by  thofe  Mix¬ 
tures  we  find  in  them  of  heterogeneous  Bodies, 
and  thofe  Spots  and  Veins  difperft  thorough 
their  Subftance ;  for  thefe  Things  could  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  them  after  they  were  hard  and  impene¬ 
trable,  in  the  Form  of  Stone  or  Marble.  And 
'  '  ~  if 
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If  we  can  foften  Rocks  and  Stones,  and  run 
them  down  into  their  firft  Liquors,  as  thefe  Ob- 
fervations  feem  to  do,  we  may  eafily  believe 
that  other  Bodies  alfo  that  compofe  the  Earth 
were  once  in  a  fluid  Mafs,  which  is  that  we 
call  a  Chaos. 

We  therefore  watch’d  the  Motions  of  that 
Chaos,  and  the  feveral  Transformations  of 
it,  while  it  continued  Fluid ;  and  we  found 
at  length  what  its  firft  Concretion  would  be, 
and  how  it  fettled  into  the  Form  of  an  habi¬ 
table  Earth.  But  that  Form  was  very  different 
from  the  prefent  Form  of  the  Earth,  which  is 
not  immediately  deducible  from  a  Chaos  by 
any  known  Laws  of  Nature,  ,  or  by  any  Wit 
of  Man  ;  as  every  one,  that  will  have  Patience 
to  examine  it,  may  eafily  be  fatisried.  That 
firft  Earth  was  of  a  fmooth,  regular  Surface,  as 
the  Concretions  of  Liquors  are,  before  they 
are  difturb’d  or  broken  ,*  under  that  Surface 
lay  the  Great  Abyfs,  which  was  ready  to  fwal- 
low  up  the  World  that  hung  over  it,  and 
about  it,  whenfoever  God  fhould  give  the 
Command  ,  and  the  Vault  fhould  break,* 
and  this  Conftitution  of  the  primaeval 
Earth  gave  Occafion  to  the  firft  Cataf- 
trophe  of  this  World,  when  it  perifh’d  in  a 
Deluge  of  Water.  For  that  Vault  did  break, 
as  we  have  fhown  at  large,  and  by  the  Diffo- 
lutionand  Fall  of  it*  the  great  Deep  was 
thrown  out  of  its  Bed,  forc’d  upwards  into  the 
Air,  and  overflow’d,  in  that  impetuous  Com¬ 
motion,  the  higheft  Tops  of  the  Fragments  of 
the  ruin’d  Earth,  which  now  we  call  its  Mourn 
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tains.  And  as  this  was  the  firft  great  and  fa¬ 
tal  Period  of  Nature  ,•  fo  upon  the  IfTue  of  this, 
and  the  Return  of  the  Waters  into  their  Chan¬ 
nels,  the  fecond  Faee  of  Nature  appear’d,  or 
the  prefent  broken  Form  of  the  Earth,  as  it  is 
Terraqueous ,  Mountainous ,  and  Cavernous.  Thefe 
Things  we  have  explain’d  fully  in  the  firft 
Book,  and  have  thereby  fettled  two  great 
Points,  given  a  rational  Account  of  the  Uni* 
verfal  Deluge ,  and  fliown  the  Caufes  of  the 
irregular  Form  of  the  prefent  or  Poftdiluvian 
Earth .  This  being  done,  we  have  apply’d 
our  felves,  in  the  fecond  Book,  to  the  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Primeval  Earth ,  aiid  the  Examina¬ 
tion  of  its  Properties  ;  and  this  hath  led  us  by 
an  eafy  Trad  to  the  Difcovery  of  Paradife ,  and 
of  the  true  Notion  and  Myftery  of  it  *  which 
is  not  fo  much  a  Spot  of  Ground  where  a  fine 
Garden  flood,  as  a  Courfe  of  Nature,  or  a 
peculiar  State  of  the  Earth ;  Faradifiacal  in 
many  Parts,  but  efpecially  in  one  Region  of 
it ;  which  Place  or  Region  we  have  alfo  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  determine,  though  not  fo  much 
from  the  Theory,  as  from  the  Suffrages  of  An¬ 
tiquity,  if  you  will  take  their  Judgment. 

Thus  much  is  finifli’d,  and  this  contains  the 
Natural  Theory  of  the  Earth  till  this  prefent 
time;  for  fince  the  Deluge  all  Things  have 
continued  in  the  fame  State,  or  without  any 
remarkable  Change.  We  are  next  to  enter 
upon  new  Matter  andi  new  Thoughts,  and 
not  only  fo,  but  upon  a  Series  of  Things  and 
Tunes  to  come ,  which  is  to  make  the  fecond 
BoaK  II.  H  h  Part 
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part  of  this  Theory.  Dividing  the  Duration 
of  the  World  into  two  Parts,  paft  and  future, 
we  have  difpatch’d  the  firft  and  far  greater  Part, 
and  come  better  half  of  our  way  ;  And  if 
we  make  a  (land  here,  and  look  both  ways, 
backwards  to  the  Chaos,  and  the  Beginning 
of  the  World,  and  forwards  to  the  End  and 
Confummation  of  all  Things,  though  the 
firft  be  a  longer  Profpedt,  yet  there  are  as 
many  general  Changes  and  Revolutions  of 
Nature  in  the  remaining  Part,  as  have  already 
happen'd  ;  and  in  the  Evening  of  this  long 
Day  the  Scenes  will  change  fafter,  and  be 
more  bright  and  illuftrious.  From  the  Crea¬ 
tion  to  this  Age  the  Earth  hath  undergone 
but  one  Cataftrophe,  and  Nature  hath  had 
two  different  Faces.  The  next  Cataftrophe  is 
the  CONFLAGRATION,  to  which  a 
new  Face  of  Nature  will  accordingly  fucceed. 
Now  Heavens  and  a  New  Earth ,  Paradife  re¬ 
new’d,  and  fo  it  is  call’d  the  Reftitution  of 
Things,  or  R egeneration  of  the  World,  3A to- 
MTfiiGfexm*  n cihiyyweGia.  And  that  Period  of 

Nature  and  Providence  being  expir’d,  then 
follows  the  Confummation  of  all  Things ,  or 
the  general  Apoiheofis  ;  when  Death  and  Hell 
Jhall  be  [wallowed  up  in  Victory:  When  the 
great  Circle  of  Time  and  Fate  is  run  ;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Language  of  Scripture,  When 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  jhall  pafs  away , 
and  Time  Jhall  be  no  more . 
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MAT  we,  in  the  mean  time ,  by  a  true 
Love  of  God  above  all  Things ,  and  a  Con¬ 
tempt  of  this  vain  World  which  paffeth  away 
By  a  careful  Ufe  of  the  Gifts  of  God  and  Na¬ 
ture,  the  Light  of  Reafon  and  Revelation,  pre¬ 
pare  ourfelves ,  and  the  State  of  T  kings ,  for  the 
great  Coming  of  our  Saviour.  To  whom  be 
Praife  and  Honour  for  Evermore, 
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